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X HE tneomplete state of the lectures on law, notwith- 
standing the lapse of several years between the time at 
which those now published were delivered, and the death 
of the Author, is a circumstance of which the publick 
will naturally inquire the cause. The circumstance itself 
is certainly much to be lamented ; but its cause presents 
a subject of still deeper regret. 

The law professorship, in the college of Philadelphia, 
was established in the year 1790; and the Author was 
appointed the first professor. The extent of his plan of 
lectures rendered it impossible for him to go through his 
whole subject in one season : three courses were neces- 
sary for the purpose. The first course, which was deli- 
vered in the winter of 1790^91, consisted of those lectures 
I contained in what the Editor has entitled the ^rst part. 

The second course, which was, in a great Measure, deli- 
vered in the following winter, would have consisted of 
the remaining two parts now published. In April, 1792, 
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the college of Philadelphia and the university of PeDn<« 
sylvania were, by an act of assembly, united into one 
seminary, imder the latter title. A law professorship 
was erected in the new seminary, and the Author again 
appointed to fill the chair ; but no lectures were delivered 

' after the union. The preceding course had been inter* 
rupted and was not completed. The causes of these 
circumstances are not withio the Editor's knowledge* 

^ He knows, however, that, tluaigh the delivery of the 
lectures was discontinued, the Author designed to com- 
plete his plan for« publication. From this design his 
attention was drawn by another object of more impor-* 
tance, in which he was engaged. 

In March, 1791, the house of representatives in the 
general assembly of Pennsylvania, absolved to App^int^a 
person to revise and digest the laws of the common* 
wealth'; to ascertain and determine how far any Britiak 
statutes extended to it ; and to prepare biUs, cotitaimng 
such.alteratlons, additions, and improvemesits asthe-cttde 
of law^ and the principles and jTorms of the constitution 
then lately adopted might require. The Aathor mis 
unanimously appointed for that purpose. The nature of 
the plan which he formed in consequence of this reanlu- 
tion, win appear from the following letter im the subject, 
delivered to the speaker of the faoiue of represenlativet 

on ^4th August, 1 r91 . 

•i 

Sim, 

^WHILE I am employed in executing ^e trust com^ 
mitted to me l^ the house of itepresentatives, it is, I 
conceive, my duty, firosn time to time, to infoim then^ 
through you, of the steps idiich I have tdcen^ and of 
those which I mean to take, hi onlerto acoomplkh the 
great end which is in contemplation. 
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Fram ^the records deposLted in the rolls office; I have . / 
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taken «ii accousit of all the'lawa made in Pei^n^lvania ^ 
from its first settlement fill the beginning of -the last ses- 
tfon of the legislaiture. Thef are in number one thou- 
sand seven hundred «n4 two. Their titles I have en» 
tdfed kttb a book, in tiie order, usually chronological, in 
whicli thfey are recorded* On some of them, «speciaUj^ 
those of an early date, I have made and minuted re- 
x^arks; and have left ample room fpc more, in the course 
of my further investigations..^ I have also r^duceijjtheir 
several subjects into an al^nabetical ordelk by jittering 
them regularly in a common place book. This jprocess 
required time, and care, and a degree of minute drud- 
gery ; but it vas absolutely requisite ti^ the correct exe- 
cution of the design. How can I make a digest of the 
* laws, without having all the laws upon each head in my 
view i Thife vi^ew am in the first' instance, be obtained 
OAlf by •ranging them in an ^ea&ct commoi> 'place. 

But something more must still be done^ To rank, 
iAaciH're<^ edition^ the several laws according to their 
{ ftesaority or to the order of the alphabet would, by no 

means, be correspondent to the enlarged plan signified 
by the resolutions of the house. It is obvious, and it 
was certainly expected, that, under «ach head, the difi* 
ferent regulations, however dispersed, at present, among 
numerous laws^ should, in the digest, be coBected in 
a natural series, ^nd reduced to a just form* This I 
deem an indispensable part of my bosineas. 

' fiutthe performance of this indispensable ^ part gives 
rioe t9^ a aiew ^question. In what order should the metho- 
dbe^ iCoUrctiona be aita^ged I 
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A chronological order would, from the nature of 
those collections, be impracticable : an alphabetical order 
would be unnatural' and unsatisfactory. The order of 
legitimate system is the only one, whicH remains. This 
order, therefore, is necessarily brought into my contem- 
plation. My contemplation of it has been attended with 
the just degree of diffidence and solicitude. To form 
the mass of our laws into a body compacted and well 
proportioned, is a task of no common magnitude. Ai^- 
duous as it is, the enlarged views of the house of repre- 
sentatives Sjt^mulate me to attempt it. In such an at- 
tempt it will not be dishonoural^le — even to fail. 

Of this system, I have begun to sketch the rough 
outlines. In finishing them, and in filling them up, I 
mean to avail myself of all the assistance, Vhich can 
possibly be derived from every exainple set before me. 
But, at the same time, I mean to pay implicit de£erence 
to none. 

# 

The acts of the legislature of Pennsylvania, though 
very numerous, <;ompose but a small proportion of her 
laws. The common law is a part, and, by far, die most 
important part of her system of jurisprudence. Statute 
regulations are intended only for those cases, compara- 
tively few, in which the common law is defective, or to 
which it is inapplicable : to that law, those regulations 
are properly to be considered as a supplement. A know- 
ledge of that law should, for this reason, precede, or, 
at least, accompany the study of those regulations. 

** To know what the common law was before the 
makhig pf any statute," says my Lord Coke, in his fa- 
miliar but expressive manner, ^^ is the very lock and key 
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*o set open the windows of the statute." » To lay the 
statute lawB before one who knows nothing of the com* 
monlawt amounts, frequently, to much the same thing as 
laying every third or fourth line of a deed before one 
?eho has never seen the residue of it, U would, there- 
fore, be highly eligible, that, under eacK head of the 
statute law, the common law, relating to it, shoidd be 
introduced and explained. This would be a useful 
commentary on the text of the statute law, and would, at 
the same time, form a body of the common law reduced 
iato a just and regular system^ 

With such a commentary, the digest which I shall 
have the honour of reporting to the house will be accom« 
panied. The constitution of the United States and that 
of Pennsylvania, compose the supreme law of the land : 
they contain and they suggest many of the fundamental 
principles of jurisprudence, and must have a governing 
and an extensive influence over almost every other part 
of our legal system. They should, therefore, be ex- 
plained and understood in the clearest and most distinct 
manner, and they should be pursued through their nu- 
merous and important, though remote and widely ra- 
mified eifects* Hence it is proper, that they also should 
be attended with a commentary. These commentaries 
will not, however, form apart of my report: they must 
stand or fall by their own merit or insignificance. 

Another question, of very considerable importance, 
has occurred to me : the result of my reflections upon 
it, I beg leave to l^y before the house. 


a S. Ins. 308. 
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In what manner skould due digest of the law» of 
Pennsylvania be composed I Should it^imbate tht stj^r 
of the British acts of parliamemt and those atatutes^, 
which have been framed tipon their modeI-M]ir shot^ ii: 
be wriittenin th# usualiormsof-'CompoditiiEXti 

To professional ge&tleinen it is weH kaowa,- that, ex 
England, all bills were anciently *dtawn in the form of 
petitions ; that these petitions, with die king's answer^ 
were entered xsjpKm the pariiameal rcdls ; and that, at die 
end of each parliament, they were rediice4 into statutm 
by the judges. Hence the form, " may it please your 
majesty, that it may be enacted'' and ^^ be it enacted^ 
&€•" This form, like many otjiers, has been continued in 
England lon^ after the reason of it has ceased. .Thia 
form, like many .others, has been introduced into the co* 
lonies, and, among the rest, kito Pennsylvania, where 
d&e reascoi of it never existed^ Thus . almost ertryr 
sentence in our acts of assembly la^gins with a ^ be ji 
enacted." 

This form, though without :fou!Qdati<m in Pennsylva*' 
Bta, is not, however, without its ilKonneniences. To* 
introduce every sentence utnder ths gbvemment of a 
verb, gives a stifihess — to introduee every setttence un- 
der the government of th^ same verb^ gives a mofKitony 
as well as stiffness, to the composition. To a;void the 
frequent reiteration of those blemishes, the sentences, 
are lengthened. By being lengthened, they are crowded 
with multifarious, sometimes with heterogeneoua and 
disjointed, circumstances and materiolB. * Hoace the ob- 
scure, and confused, and embarrassed periods of a mile^ 
with which the statute books are loaded and disgraced. 
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But ttmj^icity fud plainness and prccidon should 
mark the textcire of a law* It claims the obedience'^ 
it should be level to the understanding of alL 

By the first asBembly of Pennsylvania an act was made 
'^ for teaching the laws in the schools.^' ^ This noble 
re^^ation is coun^tenanced by the authority and example 
of the most enlightened nations and men* Cicero^ in* 
ferois us, that when be was a boy, the laws of the twelve 
tables. w«re learned ** ut necessarium carmen/' as a piece 
of composition at once necessary and entertaining. The 
celebrated legislator of the Cretans used all the precau- 
tions^ wJiich human prudence could suggest, to inspire 
the youth with the greatest ' respect and attachment to 
the maxims and customs of the state. This was what 
Plato found most admirable in die laws of Minos, 

If youth should be educated in the knowledge and 
love of the laws ; it follows, that the laws should be 
pit>per objedls of their attachment, and proper subjects 
of their study. Can this be said concerning a statute 
book drawn up in the usual style and form ? Would any 
one select such a composition to form the taste of his 
son, or to inspire him with a relish for literary accom- 
plishments ? It has been remarked, wi^h truth as well 
as wit, that one of the most irksome penalties, which 
could be inflicted by an act of pariiament, would be, 
to compel the culprit to read the statutes at large from 
tfie beginning to the end. 

But the knowledge of the laws, useful to youth, is 
incumbent on those of riper years. 

t»R.O.ftojpLA.p.93. «i)e]eK.LS.c.dd. 
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From the manner, in which other law books, as well as 
stattite laws, are usually written, it may be supposed that 
law is, in its nature, unsusceptible of the same simplicity 
and clearness as the other sciences. It is high time that 
law should be rescued from this injurious imputation. 
Like the other sciences, it should now enjoy the advan- 
tages of light, which have resulted from the resurrection 
of letters ; for, like the other sciences, it has Suffered 
extremely from the thick veil of mystei^ spread over it 
in the dark and scholastick ages. 

• 

Both the divinity and law of those times, says Sir 
William Blackstone, a were frittered into logical dis- 
tinctions, and drawn out into metaphysicstl subtilties, 
with a skiU most amazingly artificial. Law in particular, 
which (being intended for universal reception) ought to 
be a plain rule of action, became a science of the greatest 
intricacy; especially when blend/sd with the new and 
oppressive refinements ingrafted upon feodal property : 
which refinements were, from time to time, gi*adually 
introduced by the Norman practitioners, with a view to' 
supersede (as they did in a great measure) the more 
homely, but the more free and intelligible, maxims of 
distributive justice among the Saxons. 

« 

As were the divinity and the law, such likewise was 
the philosophy of the schools during many ages of dark- 
ness and barbarism. It was fruitful of words, but barren 
of works, and admirably contrived for drawing a veil 
over human ignorance, and putting a stop to the progress 
of knowledge. « But at last the light began to dawn. 
It has dawned, however, much slower upon the law, 

BL Com. 410. S. Id. 58. « Reid. Ess. Int. 13r. 
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than upon religion and philosophy. ^ The laws," says the 
celebrated Beecaria, f *^ are always several ages behind 
the acti;^ improvement of the nation which they govjcm." 
If this observation is true, and I believe it to be true, 
"with regard to law in general ; it is peculiarly true, and 
its truth is of peculiar impovtance, with regard to cri- 
minal law in particular. It is the observation of Sir 
'William Blackstone, that, in every country of Europe, 
the criminal is more rude and imperfect than the civil 
law. Uxffortunate it is that this should be the case. 
For on the. exceUence of the criminal law the liberty and 
happiness of the citizens chiefly depend. 

We are told by Montesquieu, that the knowledge, 
with regard to the surest rules, observed in criminal 
judgments, is more interesting to mankind than any other 
thing in the universe. We are told by him further, 
that liberty can be founded only on the practice of this 
knowledge* But how can this knowledge be acquired — 
how can it become the foundation of practice, if the laws, 
and particularly the criminal lar/s, are written in a mani 
ner in which they cannot be clearly known or understood. 

Deeply penetrated with the truth and the force of 
these remarks, which are supported by the most respec- 
tal^le audiorities, I shall not jusdy incur the censure of 
innovation, if I express my opinion, that the law should 
be written in the same manner, which we use when 
we write on other subjects, or other sciences. This 
manner has been already adopted, with success, in the 
Constituticm of the United States, and in that of Penn- 
sylvania. 

f C. 29. 
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As, however^ the observations, wbiteh I huve mftde 
sad qaoted, bear particularly upon the criminal code $ 
I propose to make, in that code, the first ezperim^it of 
tkeir justness and efficacy. 

- The criminal law, though the most impcHtant, is hf 
far the least voluminous part of the fystem i and it can 
be easily formed into a separate report. This I mean to 
do. By doing so, I shall have a fair, opportunity of 
cxhibitii^ a specimen of. the manner and the merits both 
of my plan and of its execution. 

To the speaker of the Hoase of 
Representatives. 

In the execution of this plan, the Author made verjr 
considerable progress. It had been undertaken, how- 
ever, under the authority of only one of the hoiises of the 
assembly, without the sanction of the other i and, in the 
course of its execution, it was found, that the want of 
legislative sanction, and of a provision for making pecu*- 
ntary compensation to persons necessarily etnployedaa 
assistants in a work of so much labour and importmce, 
joined with the difficulty of obtaining many useful and 
necessary books connected with the sub^eet of the worit, 
*had retarded its progress, and thrown conaidend)le impe- 
diments in the way of its completion* An attempt was 
made to remove these obstacles ; and a bill was passed 
for that purpose by the house of representatives ; but it 
was unfortunately negatived by the senate. The design 
of framing a digest under the authority of the legislature 
was, of course, relinquished. But the Author still con- 
templated the execution of a similar design, as a private 
work ; supported only by his own name \ and it occupied, 
for a long time, his assiduous attention. He had, in a 
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fgK^tA degree, prepired the matetials ; but did boI lite to 
^anwDge them, and compote the contemplated digeet» 

From these causes^ the lectures continued in the staite 
in which they now appear. The Editor has not thou^^ 
iumself at liberty to make an^ alterations in the language 
of the Author :. the lecturing'style is^ therefore, retained. 
He- has, however, been cMiged to adopt a division not, 
perhaps, siricdy in unison with that style, but the cHdy 
one which was in his power— that into parts and chapters, 
according to the subjects. They were never divided by 
the Author mto distinct lectures ; as, according to his 
mode of delivering them, they were frequently attended 
with recapitulations, and often embraced parts of his 
observations on different subjects. 

Of the other paAs of the contents of these volumes, 
the tracts oa the legislative authority of parliament over 
the colonies, smd on the Baitk of North America, were 
before published ; as were also the speech in convention 
on 2d(h November, 1787, and the oration on 4th July, 
1788. • These, with the other speeches now puUished, 
appear to have been selected for publication by the Author 
himself. Hi^ charges to grand juries in the federal courts, 
the ^]&&or has not thought it proper to insert ; because, 
as they related generally to the history, powers, and duties 
of juries, the contents of them are to be found in the lec- 
tures. One, however, he has selected and inserted, be« 
cause it contains a concise and handsome view of the 
criminal law of the United States, nearly as it stands at 
present, and many important observationsxnot to be found 

in the other works. 

« • 

Of the value and merit of these volumes, the Editor 
will say nothing. He leaves that subject to the judgment 
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cfHunt who can estmiate them with greater unpartialicy* 
In some parts, peAaps^ they want diat degree of pnKah^ 
which die £udier attention and correcdons of die Audior 
Slight have bestowed on diem; and icpedtHMis, iriiich 
somedmesoceor,and which, in lectures delirered, are not 
onty excosable but pn^r, would probably not have been 
met widi, had they been corrected by himself for the 
press. On the whole, however, the Editor trusto, that 
they win not be thought unworthy, either in style or 
sentiment, of the reputation of their AuthcM^. 
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CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 




OP THE STUDY OJ THE LAW IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Ladies and gentlxmek, 

X HOUGH I am not unaccustomed to speak in publick, 
yet, on this occasion, I rise with much diffidence to 
address you. The character, in which I appear, is both 
important and new. Anxiety and selfdistrust are natu- 
ral on my first appearance. These feelings are greatly 
heightened by another consideration, which operates 
vrith peculiar force. I never before had the honour of 
addressing a fair audience. Anxiety and selfdistrust, 
in an uncommon degree, are natural,' when, for the first 
time, I address a fair audience so brilliant as this is. 
There is one encouraging reflection, however, which 
greatly supports me. The whole of my very respectable 
audience is as much distinguished by its politeness, %i a 
part of it is distinguished by its brilliancy. From xfyfC^ 
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politeness, I shall receive — what I feel I need-— 4Ui 
uncommon degree of generous indulgence. 

It is the remark of an admired historian, that the 
high character, which the Grecian commonwealths long 
possessed among nations, should not be ascribed solely 
to their excellence in science and in government.' With 
regard to these, other nations, he thinks, and particu- 
larly that of which he was writing the history, were 
entitled to a reputation, not less exalted and illustrious. 
But the opinion, he says, of the superiour endowments 
and achievements of the tjrrecians has arisen, in aconsider^ 
able degree, from their peculiar felicity in haying. their 
virtues transmitted to posterity by writers, who excelled 
those of every other country in abilities and elegance. 

Alexander, when master of the world, envied the 
good fortune of Achilles, who had a Homer to celebrate 
his deeds. 

The observation, which was applied to Rome by 
Sallust, and the force of which appears so strongly from 
the feelings of Alexander, permit me to apply, for I 
can apply it with equal propriety, to the States of 
America. 

They have not, it is true, been long or much known 
upon the great theatre of nations : their immature age 
has not hitherto furnished them with many occasions of 
extending their renown to the distant quarters of the 
globe. But, in real worth and excellence, I boldly ven- 
ture to compare theni with the most illustrious common* 
wealths, which adorn the records of fame. When some 
future Xenophon or Thucydides shall arise to do justice 
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to their virUies and their actions ; the glory of America 
will rival — it will outshine the glory of Greece. 

Were I called upon for my reasons why I deem so 
highly of the American character, I would assign them 
in a very. few words — ^That character has been eminently 
distinguished by the love of liberty, and the love of law. 

I rejoice in my appointment to this chair, because it 
g^ives me the best opportunities to discover, to study, 
to develop, and to communicate many striking instances, 
hitherto little known, on which this distinguished charac<» 
ter is founded. 

In free countries— in free countries, especially, that 
boast the blessing of a common law", springing warm and 
spontaneous from the manners of the people — Law should 
be studied and taught as a historical science. 

The eloquent Rousseau complains, that the origin of 
nations is much concealed by the darkness or the di^tamcc 
of anUquity. 

In many parts of the world, the fact may be as he 
represents it; and yet his complaint may be without 
foundation : for, in many parts of the world, the origin 
of nations ought to be buried in oblivion. To succeed- 
ing ages, the knowledge of it would convey neither 
pleasure nor instruction. 

With regard to the States of America, I am happy 
in saying, that a complaint, concerning the uncertainty of 
their first settlements cannot be made with propriety or 
truth; though I must add,; that, if it could be made 
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with propriety or truth, it would be a Mibject of the 
deepest regret. 

If the just and genuine principles of society can dif- 
fuse a lustre round die establishment of nations ; that 
of the States of America is^ indeed illustrious. Fierce 
oppression, rattling, in her left hand, the chains of tyran- 
ny; and brandishing, in her right hand, the torch of 
persecution, drove our predecessors from the coasts 
of Europe : liberty, benevolent and serene, pointing to 
a cornucopia on one side, and to a branch of olive on the 
other, invited and conducted them to the American 
chores. 

In discharging the duties of this office, I shall have 
the pleasure of presenting to my hearers what, as to the 
nations in the Transatlantxck world, must be searched 
for in vain — an original compact of a society, on its first 
arrival in this section of the globe. How the lawyers, and 
statesmen, and antiquarians, and philosophers, of Europe 
would exuk, on discovering a similar monument of the 
Athenian commonwealth ! and yet, perhaps, the histo- 
rical monuments of the states of America are not, 
intrinsically, less important, or less worthy of attention^ 
than the historical monuments of the states of Greece. 
The latter, mdeed, are gilded with the gay decorations 
of fable and mythology ; but the former are clothed in 
Ae neater and more simple garb of freedom and truth. 

The doctrine of toleration in matters of religion, 
reasonable though it certainly is, has not been long^ 
known or acknowledged. For its reception and esta- 
blishment, where it has been received and established^ 
the world has ^ been thought to owe much to the inesti- 
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mable writings of the celebrated Locke. To the ines* 
timable writings of that justly celebrated man, let the 
tribute of applause be plenteously paid: but while im- 
mortal honours are bestowed on the name and character 
of Locke; why should an ungracious silence be ob- 
served, with regard to the name and character of 
Calvert ? 

Let it be known, that, before the doctrine of tolera- 
tion was published in Europe, the practice of it was 
established in America. A law in favour of religious 
freedom was passed in Maryland, as early as the year 
one thousand six hundred and forty nine. 

When my Lord Baltimore wa3 afterwards urged — 
not by the spirit of freedom — ^to consent that this law 
should be repealed ; with the enlightened principles of a 
'man and a christian, he had the fortitude to declare, 
that he never would assent to the repeal of a law, which 
protected the natural rights of men, by ensuring to every 
one freedom of action and thought. 

Indeed, the character of this excellent man has been 
too little known. He was truly the father of his coun- 
itry. To the legislature of Maryland he often recom- 
mended a maxim, which deserves to be written in letters 
of gold : " By concord a small colony may grow into a 
g]Qeat and renowned nation; but, by dissensions, mighty 
and gl^i^Dus kingdoms have declined and fallen ^ into 
nothing.'^ 

eimSi^ttite^ ta that of Calvert, has been the fate pf many 
other valuable characters in America^ They have been 

* ChaL 363. 
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too little known. To those ar6und them, their modest 
merits have been too familiar, perhaps too uniform, to 
attract particular and distinguished attention: by those 
at a distance, the mild and peaceful voice of their virtue 
has not been heard. But to their memories, justice 
should be done, as far as it can be done, by a just and 
grateful country. 

■^ In the European temple of fame, William Penh is 
placed by the side of Lycurgus. Will America refuse 
a temple to her patriots and her heroes? No; she will 
not. The glorious dome already rises. Its architecture 
is of the neatest and chastest order: its dimensions are 
spacious: its proportions are elegant and correct. In its 
front a number of niches are formed. In some of them 
statues are placed. On the left hand of the portal, are 
the names and figures of Warren, Montgomery, Mer* 
cer. On the right hand, are the names and figures of 
Calvert, Penn, Franklin. In the middle, is a niche of 
larger size, and decorated with peculiar ornaments. On 
the left side of it, are sculptured the trophies of war : 
on the right, the more precious emblems ef peace. 
Above it, is represented the rising glory of the United 
States. It is without a statue and without a name. 
Beneath it, in letters very legible, are these words^— 
" FOR THE MOST WORTHY." By the enrq)tured 
voice of grateful America — ^with the consenting plaudits 
, of an admiring world, the designation is unanimously 
^ made. Late— very late — ^may the niche be filled. ^ 

But while we perform the pleasing duties of grati- 
tude, let not other duties be disregarded. Illustrious 

b General Washington, then President of the United States, 
was present when this lecture was deliyered. JEd. 
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examples are displayed to our view, that we may imi- 
tate as well as admire. Before we can be distinguished 
by the same honours, we must be distinguished by the 
same virtues. 

What are those virtues? They are chiefly the same 
Tirtues, which we have already seen to be descriptive of 
the American character — the love of liberty, and the 
love of law. But law and liberty cannot rationally be- 
come the objects of our love, unless they first become 
the objects of our knowledge. The same course of 
3tudy, properly directed, will lead us to the knowledge 
of both. Indeed, neither of them can be known, be- 
cause, neither of them can exist, without the other. 
Without liberty, law loses its nature and its name, and 
becomes oppression. Without law, liberty also loses its 
nature and its nam^, and becomes licentiousness. In 
denominating, therefore, that science, by which the 
knowledge of both is acquired, it is unnecessary to pr&- 
serve, ha terms, the distinction between them. That 
scien^may be named, as it has been named, the s/cienc0 
of law. 

The science of law should, in. some measure, and in 
some degree, be the study of every free citizen, and of 
every free man. Every free citizen and every free man 
has duties to perform and rights to claim. Unless, in 
some measure, and in some degree, he knows those du- 
ties and those rights, he can never act a just and an in- 
dependent part. 

Hapjuly, the general and most important principles 
of law are not removed to a very great distance from 
common apprehension. It has been said of religion, 

l"OL, I. c 
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that though the elephant may swim, yet the lamb may 
wade in it. Concerning law, the same observation may 
be made. 

The home navigation, carried on along the shores, is 
more necessary, and more useful too, than that, which is 
pursued through the deep and expanded ocean. A man 
may be a most excellent coaster, though he possess not 
the nautical accomplishments and experience of a Cook. 

As a science, the law is far from being so disagreea- 
ble or so perplexed a study, as it is frequently supposed 
to be. Some, indeed, involve themselves in a thick 
mist of terms of art; and use a language unknown to 
all, tut those of the profession. By such, the know- 
ledge of the law, like the mysteries of some ancient di- 
vinity, is confined to its initiated votaries; as if aD 
others were in duty bound, blindly and implicitly to obey. 
But this ought not to be the case. The knowledge of 
those rational principles on which the law is founded'^ 
ought, especially in a free government, to be diffused 
over the whole community. 

In a free country, every citizen forms a part of the 
sovereign power: he possesses a vote, or takes a stiB 
more active part in the business of the commonwealth. 
The right and the duty of giving that vote, the right 
and the duty of taking that share, are necessarily attend- 
ed with t?ie duty of making that business the object of 
his study and inquiry. 

In the United States, every citizen is frequently call- 
ed upon to act in this great publick character. He elects 
the legislative, and he takes a personal share iix the 
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executive and judicial departments of the nation. It 
is true, that a man, who wishes to be right, will, with 
the official assistance afforded him, be seldom under 
the necessity of being; wrong: but it is equally true, 
and it ought not to be concealed, that the publick duties 
and the publick rights of every citizen of the United- 
Statee loudly demand from him all the time, which he 
can prudiendy spare, and all the means which he pan 
prudently employ, in order to learn that part, which it is 
incumbent on him to act. 

On the publick mind, one great truth can never be too 
deeply impressed — ^that the weight of the government 
of the United States, and of each state composing the 
union^ rejsts on the -shoulders of the people. 

I express not this sentiment now, as I have never 
expressed it heretofore, with a view to flatter: I express 
it .now, as I have always expressed it heretofore, with a 
far other and higher aim^^with :an aim to excite the 
people to acquire, by vigorous and manly exercise, a 
degree of strength sufficient to support the weighty 
burthen, which is laid upon them — ^with an aim to con- 
vince them, that their duties rise in strict proportion to 
their rights ; and that few are able to trace or to estimate 
the great danger, in a free government, when the rights 
of the people are unexercised, and the still greater 
danger, .when the rights of the people are ill exercised. 

At a general election, too few attend to the important 
consequences of voting or not voting ; and to the conse- 
quences, still more important, of voting right or voting 
wrongiK 
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The rights and the duties of jurors, in the United 
States, are great and extensive. No punishment can be 
inflicted without the intervention 'of one— in much the 
greater number of cases, without the intervention of more 
than one jury. Is it not of immense consequence to the 
publick, that those, who have committed crimes, should 
not escape with impunity ? Is it liot of immense conse- 
quence to individuals, that all, except those who have 
committed crimes, should be secure from the punishment 
denounced against their commission ? Is it not, then, of 
immense consequence to both, that jurors should possess 
the spirit of just discernment, to discriminate between the 
innocent and the guilty ? This spirit of just discernment . 
requires knowledge of, at least, the general principles of 
the law, as well as knowledge of 1the minute particulars 
concerning the facts. 

It is true, that, in matters of law, the jurors are entitled 
to the assistance of the judges ; but it is also true, that, 
after they receive it, they have the right of judging for 
themselves : and is there not to this right the great 
corresponding duty of judging /^rc/^er/t/ ? 

Surely, therefore, tRose who discharge the important 
and, let me add, the dignified functions of jurors, shpuld 
acquire, as far as they possibly can acquire, a knowledge 
of the laws of their country : for, let me add further, the 
dignity, though not the importance of their functions, 
will greatly depend on the abilities, with which they 
discharge them* 

But in the administration of justice*— that part of 
government, which comes home most intimately to the 
business and the bosoms of men — there are judges 9» well 
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sis jurors ; those, whose peculiar province it is to answer 
questions of law, as well as those, whose peculiar province 
it is to answer questions of fact. 

In many courts— in many respectable courts within 
the United States, the judges are not, and, for a long 
time, cannot be gentlemen of professional acquirements. 
They may, however, fill their offices usefully and ho* 
nourably, the want of professional acquirements notwith- 
standing. But can they do this, without a reasonable 
degree of acquaintance with the law? 

We have already seen, that, in questions of law, the 
jurors are entitled to the assistance of the judges: but 
can the judges give assistance, without knowing what 
answers to make to the questions which the jury may 
propose? can those direct others, who themselves know 
not the road ? 

Unquestionably, then, those who fill, and those who 
expect to fill the offices of judges in courts, not, indeed, 
supreme, but rising in importance and in dignity above 
the appellation of inferiour, ought to make the strongest 
efforts in order to obtain a respectable degree of know- 
ledge in the law. 

Let me ascend to a station more elevated still. In 
the United States, the doors of publick honours and pub- 
lick offices are, on the broad principles of equal liberty, 
thrown open to all. A laudable emulation, an emulation 
that ought to be encouraged in a free government, may 
prompt a man to legislate as well as to decide for his fel* 
low cfdzens — ^to legislate, not merely for a single State, 
but for the most august Union Aat has yet been formed 
on the face of the globe. 
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Should not he, who is to supply the deficiencies of 
the existing law, know when the existing law is defec- 
tive? Should not he, who is to introduce alterations into 
the existing law, know in what instances the existing 
law ought to be altered? 

The first and governing maxim in the interpretation 
of a statute is, to discover ^the meaning of those, who 
made it. The first rule, subservient to the principle of 
tbe governing maxim, is, to discover what the law was^ 
Before the statute was made. The inference, nece$jsarily 
resulting from the joint operation of the maxim and the 
rule, is this, that in explaining a statute, Jihe judges 
ought to take it for granted, that, those, who made it,r 
knew the antecedent law. This certainly im{dies, that 
a; competent knowledge of,, at least, the general principles 
of law,, is of indispensable necessity to those, yrho un^^ 
diertake the transcendent office of legislation. 

I say, a knowledge of the. general principles of law : 
ton though an accurate,, a minute, and an extensive 
knowledge of its practice and particular rules be highly 
useful;, yet I cannot conceive it to be absolutely requisite 
to the able discharge of a legislative trust* 

Upon this distinction — and it is an important one — I 
cannaty perhaps, explain myself better, than by deliver- 
mg, the sentiments, which were entertained, some cen- 
isuries ago,, by a very learned and able judge — I mean 
the Lord Chancellor Fortescue. 

\ 

In his excellent book, which he wrote in praise of 
thie l^ws of England, he uses a number of arguments 
with, his pupil, the prince of Wales, to excite }^m to 
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the Study X)f the law. Of these arguments the prince 
feels and acknowledges the full force. " But," says he, 
" there is one thing, which agitates my mind in such a 
manner, that, like a vessel tossed in the tumultuous 
ocean, I know not how to direct my course : it ia, that 
when I recollect the number of years, which the stu- 
dents of the law employ, before they acquire a sufficient 
degree of knowledge, I am apprehensive lest, in studies 
of this nature, I should consume the whole of my 
youth." 

To relieve his pupil from this anxiety, the chancellor 
cites a passage from the writings of Aristotle, to the 
following purpose : " We are then supposed to know a 
thing, when we apprehend its causes and its principles^ 
as high as its original elements." 

This maxim the chancellor illustrates, by a reference 
to several of the sciences ; and then draws this generd 
conclusion. " Whoever knows the principles and ele- 
ments of any science, knows the science itself — gene- 
rally, at least, though not completely." This conclu- 
sion he then applies to the science of law. " In the 
same manner, when you shall become acquainted with 
the principles and the elements of law, you may be de- 
nominated a lawyer. It will not be necessary for you^ 
at a great expense of your time, to scrutinize curious 
and intricate points of discussion. I know the quick- 
ness of your apprehension, and the strength of your 
genii^s. Though the legal kinowledge accumulated in a 
series of twenty years is not more than sufficient to qua- 
lify one for being a judge ; yet, in one year, you will be 
able to acquire a degree of it sufficient for you ; with* 
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out, even in that year, neglecting your oAer studies 
and improvements."^ 

That a law education is necessary for gentlemen in* 
tended for the profession of the law, it would be as ri- 
diculous to prove as to deny. In all other countries, 
publick institutions bear a standing testimony to this 
truth. Ought this to be the only country without them? 
Justinian, who did so much for the Roman law, was, as 
might have been expected, unbommonly attentive to 
form and establish a proper plan for studying it. All 
the modem nations of Europe have admitted the pro- 
fession of their municipal jurisprudence, into their uni- 
versities and other seminaries of liberal education. 

In England, numerous and ample provisions have 
been made for this purpose. For young gentlemen, 
there are eight houses of chancery, where they learn 
the first elements of law. For those more advanced in 
their studies, there are four inns of court. " All these 
together," says my Lord Coke,* with conscious profes- 
sional pride, "compose the most illustrious university in 
the world, for the profession of law." Here lectures have 
been read, exercises have been performed, and degrees 
in the common law have been conferred, in the same 
manner as degrees in the civil and canon law, in other 
universities. 

Besides all the6e, the Vinerian professorship of law 
has, not many years ago, been established in the uni- 
versity of Oxford. Of this professorship, the celebra- 
ted Sir William Blackstone was the first, who filled the 

chair. 

# 
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A queatioa deeply intereBting to the American States 
now presents itself Should the elements of a law edu- 
cation, particularly as it respects publick law, be drawn 
entirely from another country-*-or should they be drawn, 
in part, at least, from the constitution's and gavetlimenta 
asidlaws of the United States, and of the several States 
eomposing the Union ? 

The subject, to one standing where I stand, is not 
without its delicacy : let me, however, treat it with the 
decent but firm freedom, which befits an independent 
citizen, and a professor in independent states* 

Surely I am justified in saying, that the principles of 
the constitutions and governments and laws of the Uni« 
ted States, and the republicks, of which they are formed, 
are materially different from the principles of the con- 
stitution and government and laws of England; for that 
is the only country, from the principles of whose con- 
stitution and government and laws, it will be cpntendedy 
that the elements of a law education ought to be drawn. 
I presume to go further: the principles of our constitu- 
tions and governments and laws are materially better 
than the principles of the constitution and government 
and laws of England. 

Permit me to mention one great principle, the vital 
principle I may well call it, which diffuses animation and 
vigour through all the others. The principle I mean is 
this, that the supreme or sovereign power of the society 
resides in the citizens at large; and that, therefore, 
they always retain the right of abolishing, altering, or 
amending their constitution, at whatever time, and in 
whatever mani^r, they shall deem it expedient. 

VOL. I. D 
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By Sir William Blackstone, from wlioso Commenta- 
ries, a performance in many respects highly valuable,* the 
elements of a foreign law education would probably h^ 
borrowed — ^by Sir William Blackstone^. this great and 
fundamental principle is treated as a political chiflftera, 
existing only in the minds of some theorists ; but, .in 
practice, inconsbtent with the dispensation of any go«> 
vemment upon earth* Let us hear his own words. 

^ It must be owned that Mr. Locke and other theo^ 
retical writers have held, that ^* there remains still in-^ 
herent in the people, a supreme power to alter the legis- 
lative, when they find the legislative act contrary to the 
trust reposed in them; ibr when such trust is abused, it 
is thereby forfeited, and devolves to those, who gave it.^^ 
^ But, however just this conclusion may be in theory, 
we cannot admit it, nor argue from it, under any dis-^ 
pensation of government, at present actually existing. 
For this devolution of power to the people at large, in- 
cludes a dissolution of the whole form of government 
estaUished by that pecqile ; reduces all the members to 
their original state of equality ; and, by annihilating the 
sovereign power, repeals all positive laws whatsoever 
before enacted. No human laws will therefore suppose 
a case, which at once must destroy all law, and compel 
men to build afresh upon a new foundation ^ nor will 
diey make provision for so desperate an event, as must 
render all legal provisions ineffectual/^ 

And yet, even in England, there have been revolu* 
tions of government: there has been one within very 
little more than, a century ago. The learned Author of 

« 1 BL Com. 161. 163. 
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V 

the Commentaries admits the fact ; but denies it to be 
tt gncmnd on which any constitutional principle can be 
€atafati^hedr 

If the same precise ^* conjunction of circumstances'^ 
should happen a second time ; the revolution of one 
thousand six hundred and eighty eig^t would form a 
precedent : but were only one or two of the circum-* 
stances, forming that conjunction, to happen again ; 
'* the precedent would fail us," ^ 

The three circumstances, which formed that conjunc* 
tion, were these : 1. An endeavour to subvert the consti* 
tiition, by breaking the original contract between the 
king and people. 2. Violation of the fundamental laws. 
3, Withdrawing out of the kingdom. 

Now, on this state of things, let us make a supposi* 
tion-— 4iot a very foreign one*— -and see the consequences, 
which would unquestionably follow from the principles 
of Sir William Blackstone. Let us suppose, that, on 
some occasion, a prince should form a conjunction of 
only two of the circumstances ; for instance, that he 
should only violate the fundamental laws, and endeavour 
to subvert the constitution : let us suppose, that, instead 
of completing the conjunction, by withdrawing out of 
his government, he should only employ some forty or 
fifty thousand troops to give full efficacy to the two first 
circumstances : let us su{>pose all this—- and it is surely 
not unnatural to suppose, that a prince, who shall form 
the two first parts of the conjunction, will not, like James 
the second, run away from the execution of them— let 

flBl.Com*3«S. 


US, I say, suppose all this ; and what, o& the iipn^i|d#s 
of Sir William Blackstone, would be the uiid«Eiiabl« 
conaequence ? In the language of the Commenlaries, 
our precedent would fail us." 


(( 


But we have thought, and we have acted upon revo- 
lution principles, without (Bering them up as sacri* 
fices at the shrink of revolution precedents. 

Why should we not teach our children thode princi* 
pies, upon which we ourselves have thought and acted? 
Ought we to instil into their tender minds a theory, 
especially if unfounded, wliich is contradictory to our 
own practice, built on the most solid foundation I Why 
should we reduce them to the cruel dilemma of con- 
demning, either thpse principles which they, have be^i 
taught to believe, or those persons whom they have been 
taught to revere ? 

It is true, that the learned Author of the Coja^nneiijla^ 
ries concludes this very passage, by telling us, that 
^^ there are inherent, though latent powers of society, 
which no climate, no time, no constitution, no c^^tract 
can ever destroy or diminish." But what does this 
prove ? not that revolution principles are,, in bis opiinion, 
recognized by the English constitution; but that the 
English constitution, whet;her considered as a law, or 
as a conU*a^t, cannot destrpy or diminish those prin« 
C]{des. 

It is the opinion of many^, that the revolution of one 
thousand six hundred and eighty eight did more than 
set a mere precedent, even in England. But be that 
as it may: a revolution prinpii^e certainly is, and cer- 
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tamly ahmld be taught as a principle of the constitution 
of the United Statet, and of every State in the Union. 

This revolution principle— that, the sovereign power 
residing in the people, they may change their constitu- 
^m and goveniment whenever they please— -is not a 
princd]^ <^ discord, rancour, or war : it is a principle 
of meltciration, contentment, and peace. It is a prin* 
ciple not recommended merely by a flattering theory : 
it is a principle recommended by happy experience. To 
the testimony of Pennsylvania— -to the testimony^of the 
United States I appeal for the truth of what I say. 

In the course of these lectures, my duty will oblige 
me to notice some other important principles, very par- 
ticularly his definition and explanation of law itself, in 
vrhteh vs^ sentiments differ from those of the respecta* 
hh Author of the Commentaries. It already appears, 
that, with regard to the very first principles of govem- 
vgn&ekty we set out from different points of departure. 

As I have mentioned Sir William Blackstone, let 
me speak of htm explicitly as it becomes me. I cannot 
consider him as a zealous friend of republicanism. One 
af his survivers or suceessours in office has character- 
ized him by the appellation of an antirepublican lawyer. 
On the sul^ect of goveniment, I think I can plainly^ 
discover his jealousies and his attachments.^ 

For his jiedousies, an easy and natural account mif 
be giveia. In England, only one specimen of a com-> 
monweai^i has be«n exhibited to publick examina- 
tion; and that specimen was, indeed, an unfavoura- 
ble one. On trial, it was found to be unsound and 
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unsatisfactory. ^ It is not very surprising thiit an English 
lawyer, with an example so inauspicious before fai9' 
eyes, should feel a degree of aversion, latent, yet Btrongy 
to a republican government. 

An account, perhaps equally natural and easy, may 
be given for his attachments. With all reigning fami. 
lies, I believe, it is a settled maxim, that every revolu- 
tion in government is unjustifiable, except the single one, 
which conducted them to the throne. The maxims of 
the court have always their diffusive influence. That 
influence, in favour of one species of government, might 
steal imperceptibly upon a mind, already jealous of 
another species, viewed as its rival, and as itsr enemy. 

But, with all his prejudices concerning government, 
I have the pleasure of beholding him, in one conspicu- 
ous aspect, as a friend to the rights of men. To those 
rights, the author of the beautiful and animated dissei^ 
tations concerning juries could not be cold or insen- 
sible. 

As author of the Commentaries, he possessed tmcon^*' 
mon merit. Hi^ manner is clear and methodieal; his 
sentiments — I speak of them generally— -are judiciou^r 
and solid ; his language is elegant and pure. In publick 
kw, however, he should be consulted with a cautious 
prudence. But, even in publick law, his principles, 
when they are not proper objects of imitation, will fur- 
msh excellent materials of contrast. On every account,, 
therefore, he should be read and studied. He deserves 
to be much admired ; but he ought not to be teiplieitly 
followed. 
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Tbi9 k»t admonitory rem^k should not be confined 
to Sir William Blackstone : it ought to be extended to 
all political writers-^must I say I — almost without excep-' 
tion. This seems a severe sentence : but, if it is just^ 
it must be pronounced. The cause of liberty, the rights 
of men require, that, in a subject essential to that 
cause and to those rights, errour should be exposed, in 
order to be avoided. 

The foundations of political truth have been laid but 
lately: the genuine science of government, to no human 
science inferiour in importance, is, indeed, but in its 
Infancy : and the reason of this can be easily assigned. 
In the whole annals of the Transadantick world, it will 
be difficult to point out a single, instance of its legitimate 
institution : I will go further, and say, that, among all 
the political writers of th/e Transatlantick world, it will 
be difficult to point out a single model of its unbiassed 
theory. 

The celebrated Grotius introduces what he says con- 
cemiiig the interesting doctrine of sovereignty, with the 
following information. ^^ Learned men of our ag^, 
each of them handling the argument, rather according 
to the present interest of the affiEiirs of his country, than 
according to truth, have greatly perplexed that, which, 
of itself, vts^ not very clear." ^ In this, the learned men 
of every other age have resembled those of the age of 
Grotius. 

Indeed, it is astonishing, in what intricate mazes 
politicians and philosophers have bewildered themselves 
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iqK>n this subject.' Systems have be^n lormed upom 
systems, all -fleeting) because -all unfounded. Sofvereiguijr 
h^s sometimes been viewed as a sta*^ which ekidad our 
investigation by its immeasurable height : sometimes it 
has been considered as a sun, which could not be distinctly 
seen by reason of its insufferable splendour. 

In Egypt, the Nile is an object troly striking atid 
grand* Its waters, rising to a certain height, and spread- 
ing to a certain distance, are the cause of fertili^ and 
plenty : swelling higher, and extending farther, they 
produce devastation and famine; This stupendous stream, 
at some t|mes so beneficial, at odier times so destfttetive^ 
has, at all times, formed a subject of anxious inquiry « 
To trace its source has been the unceasing idm of the 
mighty and the learned. Kings, attended with all tiie 
instruments of strength ; sages, fumished with all the 
apparatus of philosofdiy, }xme engaged, with ardour, in 
the curious search ; but their most patient and their most 
powerful enterprises have been equally vain. 

» 

The source of die Nile continued still unknown ; and. 
because it continued still unknown, the poets fotidly 
fabled that it was to be found only in a superiour ofb ; and^ 
of course, it was w<Hi»hipped as a divinity. 

We are told, however, that, at last, the soutce of th«J 
Nile has been discovered ; and that it consists of — ^ndiat 
might haye been supposed before the discovery— -a collex:- 
tion of springs small, indeed, but pure. 

The fate of sovereignty has been similar t6 that <jif tte 
Nil^. Always magnificent, always interesting to mankind^ 
it has become alternately iJieit blessing and their curse. 
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lu origm has often faeeti attempted to be traced. The 
great and the wise have embarked hi the undertadcing « 
though aeldom, it must be owned, with the spirit of just 
inqtuiy ; or in the direction, which leads to important 
diaeovery. The source of sovereignty was still concealed 
beyond some impenetrable mystery ; and, because it was 
concealed, j^ilosophers and politicians, in this instance/ 
gravely tanght what, in the other, the poets had fondly 
filled, that it must be something more than human : it 
was impiously asserted to be divine. 

Irately, the inquiry has been retcHnmenced with a 
deferent i^ifit, and in a new direction ; and although the 
discovery of nothing very astonishing, yet the discovery 
of som^hing very useful and true, has been the result. 
The dread and redoubtal^e sovereign, when traced to his 
tiltiinate and genuine source, ha3 been found, as he ought 
io have been foimd^ in the free and independent man. 

This truth, so simple and natund, and yet sO neglected 
or despised, may be appreciated as the first and funda- 
mental' principle in the science of government. 

'Brides die reasons, which I have already offered ; 
others may be suggested, why the elements of a law 
education ought to be drawn from our own constitutions 
and governments and laws. 

In ^y>^r^ government, which is not altogedier despo- 
tical, the institution of youth is of some publick conse- 
q^uence^ In a republican government, it is of the greatest. 
Of no dass df citizens can the education be of more 
publiek consequence, than that of those, who are destined 
totajce an active part in publiek affairs. Those who have 
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hid the ftdirantage of alawediicatk»i,«re very £i^«iiSodjr 
destined to take this active part* This deduction- clesttr^ 
«how8^ that, in a free g|Oveniinetti> the jaineiples of m 
law education are matters of the greatest pid>Uck con^- 
sequence. 

Ought not those principles to be congenial widi the 
{Hrinciples of government? By the rev^^tion m tiio 
United States, a very great akeration— «a very greift 
improvement— as we have ahready seen, has ta&en pbce 
in our system of government : ought not a proportiotied 
alteration—- ought not a proportiotied improvement to be 
introduced into our syalem of l«w edueaition I 

We have passed the Red Sea in safety ; we h«ve sunrrved 
a tedious and dangerous journey throujg^ the wikieniesi-: 
we are now in full and peaceable possession of -die jat>» 
mised land : must we, after aU, retom to the flesh pots of 
Egypt? Is there not danger, diat when one mutsoQ 
teaches, it may, in some instances, give the law to 
another i 

A founcbition of human happiness, broader and de^er 
than any that has heretofore been laid, is now laid in the 
United States : on that broad and deep foundation^ let it 
be our pride, aa it is our duty, to build a superstructure of 
adequate extent wnd magnificence. 

But further ; many parts of the laws of £ng^kind ean^ 
in their own nature, have neither fraxe n^r ai^cation 
here* Such are aM those parts, which are connected with 
ecdesiasdcal jurisdictifm and an ecdeaiastacal efttaWinh- 
meftt. Such are aU those parts, too^ which refaNto to the 
monarchical and aristocraticfc hnmches of die Eng^isk 
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^ii»tlliii»9ii« Evitacy oae, who has pisrused the pondkrous 
vQktmfi&of the law, knows how great a proportion of them 
iiB. iiBed with the niunenMis and extensive titles relating 
to tibose.diff»rcxit subjects* Surely they need not enter 
into the elemosts of a law education in the United States* 

I mean not, however, to exclude them from the sub- 
aeq«keiit investigation of those, who shall aspire at the 
diara^er of accomplished lawyers* I only mean, that 
they cffi^t not to be put into the hands of students, as 
deserving the same time and the same attention with 
oth^r parts, which are to have a practical influence upon 
their future conduct in their ^ofession. 

The numerous regulations, in Eng^sndj respecting the 
foor, and the more artificial refinements and distinctions 
concerning reaL estates, must be known ; but known as 
ittttch in <^der to be avoided as to be practised. . The 
study of them, therefore, need not be so minute hi»re as 
in £n^[land. 

Concerning many other titles of the English law, 
similar observations might be made. The force and the 
extent of each will increase day after day, and year after 
year. 

All combine in showing, that ihtfoundationf at least» 
of a separate, an iinbiassed, and an independent law 
<educadon shoidd be laid in die United States* 

. Deeply impressed with tlie importance of diis truth, I^ 
iiave undertaken the difficult, the laborious, and the 
delicate task of contributing; to lay that foundation* I 
'eel most sensibly the weight of the duty, which I have 
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€Bgaged to perform. I wil not promise to peitformk 
siiccessfisUj— -as well as it might be performed: butl wiB 
promise to perform it fitithfollf ^-las wdl as I caa peribrm 
it. I feel its fiitt imporitaiice. 

It may be asked — I am told it has been asked— is it 
proper that a judge of the supreme court of the Uaited i 
States should deliver kctures on law i It wiU not su¥f If < 
be suspected, that I deem too lightly pf the. veiy digaified 
and independent office, which I, have the hmour to hoId» 
in consequence of the favourable sentiments es^it^med 
concerning me by those, whose favourable. s^tim^iH 
are indeed an honour* Had I thoi^t that the.digt^ 
of that seat could be disparaged by an alliance with this 
chair, I would have spumed it from me« But I thought, 
and I still think in a very different manoer. By ^ 
acceptanoe of this chaiir, I think I shall certsdnly imcf^m 
my u^tefulness, without diminishing my digni^, as s' 
ju«^ ; a»d I dunk, that, with equajl.<:ertamty, I shall,«i 
a judge, increase my usefulness, I will not say vaj 
dignity, in this chair. He, who is well qualified to 
teach, is well qualified to judge ; and he, who is well 
qusdifted to judge, is well qualified to teach. Every 
acquisition of knowledge — and it is my du^ to acqjiire 
much — can, witK equal facility, and with equal propriety, 
be applied to either office : for let it be remembered, 
that both offices view the same science as their common 
object. 

Any interference. as to the times of discharging the 
two offices — ^the only one that strikes me as possibles- 
will be carefully avoided. 

But it miQr be further asked-— oug^t a judge to^ojmajt 
himself by delivering his sentiments in a lecture ? To 

1 
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liiis. qoesiion I shall giire aveiyespltmt aznwer: and 
kk .that aniiTrer I sfaidl indud« the detcrminatioii, which 
I'hfive tafeea both as a prdfetsor aad as a judge. When 
I deliver mjr se n dme n ts itoim- diis diair, they shall be 
My faoii^t sentiments z when I deliver them from the 
bench, ^ey riiaii be nothing more. In both places f. 
shall make'-^-because I mean to support— -the claim to 
integrity: in neither shall I make— -because, in nei^er, 
can I su{qK>rt— ^e claim to in&llibility. 

My house of knowledge is, at present, too small. I 
feel it my duty, on many accounts, to enlarge it. But in 
this, as in every other kind of architecture, I believe it 
wffl be found, that he, who adds much, must alter some. 

When the greatest judges, who ever adorned or 
iSuminated a court of justice, have candidly and cheer- 
fully acknowledged their mistakes $ shall / be afraid of 
ec^amit^g mysdif i 

The learned and indefatigable Spelman, after all the 
immense researches, which enabled him to prepare and 
pabiish his Glossary, published' it with this reinarkable 
premiution : ^^ under the protestation of adding, retract* 
ing, correcting, and polishing, as, upon more mature 
consideration, shall seem expedient." ^ 

I hope I have now ^own, that my acceptance of this 
chair, instead of diminishing, is calculated to increase my 
usefelness, as a judge. Does it derogate from my 
dignity ? By no means, in my opinion. 

^Sab pMestatiOAe de adAen^O} retrahendo, corrigende) pdliendoy> 
limit opus faevit et Gonsultios vididbitor. SirH.Spelman. 


Let thhigs be considered as they retUjr see, A» a 
Jadge, I csm decide whether property iti diipiite befengi 
to die man. on my right hand, oar to the mui on my left 
band. As a judge, I canpaaa sei^eaceoiiafielQiitora 
dieat. By doing both, a judge may be eminendy utdiil 
in preserving peace, and in aecurhiig propexty, , 

Property, highly deserving securky, is, howe^er^ not 
an en$l, but a means. How miserable, and how con* 
temptible is that man, who inverts the order of nature, 
and makes his property, not a means, but an end ! ' * 

Society ought to be preserved in peace ; mostunqties^ 
tionably. But is this all i Ought.it not to be imparo«ed 
as well as protected ? Look at individuals : observe them 
from infancy to youth, from youth to manhood. Sudb it 
the order of Providence widi regard to society. It is 
m a progressive state, moving on towai'ds' peffe c ti o n» 
How is this progressive state to be a^nated and accek* 
rated ? Principally by teaching the young ^ ideM how to 
shoot," and the young affections how to move* , 

What intrinsically can be more dignified, tlum to assist 
in preparing tender and ingenuous minds for alLdie g^at 
purposes, for which they are intended ! What, I repeat 
it, can intrinsically be more dignified, than to assist in 
forming a future Cicero, or a future Bae<m, without the 
vanity of one, andwithout the meanness of theotiier! 

Let us see how things have been considered in other 
ages and in other, countries* . 

Philip of Macedon, a prince highly difttingnished by 
his talents, though not by his virtues, was fu&y senile 
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ofthe valiieof aciejuse. An heir was bom to his ktagdom 
wad hbthfioiiie* Cotdd aay thing be more interesting to 
a£^ber and a king? There was, it seems^ a circumstsince^ 
which, in has opinimt, eohanced the importance even of 
thisevem. His heir was bom at a time, when he could 
n^etve a most excellent education. 

PhSip wsote to Aristotle the following letter: " You 
aie to know that a son hath been bom to us. We thank 
the gods, not so much for having bestowed him on us» 
as for bestowing him, at a time when Aristotle lives« 
We assure ourselves^ that you will form him a prince 
woFlhy to bo our soccesaour, and a king worthy of 
i MacedoB." ^ 

On Aristotle, accordingly, was devolved the charge of 
siqtemteading the education of the young prince, ^' that 
hk^aay be twi^t," saki PblUp> ^^ to avoid those errours, 
;I have committed, and of which I now repent*" 


What price Alexander the Great set upon his educa* 
tion, before his mittd was fatally poisoned by the mad- 
ness of aori^tion, will 9fipear by a letter from him to 
Aristotle, in which we find this sentiment: ^' I am not 
so a&adous to appear superiour to the r^ of mankind in 
power, SIS in the knowledge of excellent things."^ We 
see here the impetus of strong ambition; but it had not 
then taken its pernicious direction* 

In the most shimng periods of the Roman republick, 
men of the first distinction made the science of law their 
pubUck profession, and taught it openly in their houses 

* 1 UL L. BiiL 96. ^2 Lei. L. Ph^. 136. 
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as in SO many schools. The first of Adse publick pro- 
fessors was Tiberius Corascanms, who was rsiaed4o 
the office of chief poiitiiF-<^he highest in die Mihdkt acak 
of Roman honours. His example was foUowedbyimaiij 
distinguished characters, among whom we find, the cde* 
brated names of the two Scevobe, of Cato, of Brutus, 
a^d of others well known to such as are conversant with 
the writers of the classical ages. £ven Ckero himsetf, 
after he had been consul of Rome, after he- had had 
kings for his clients, projected diis very employmeot, as 
his future "honour and ornament.'** 

Whether, therefore, we consiiler the indmskk. brthe 
external dignity of this chair; we shall find that it is, by 
no means, beneath an alliance with the highest office! 
and the highest characters.. 

If imy example, set bf me, caa>be supposed toinve 
the least publick infiuence; I hope it will be in lai^i^dift 
care of education to that hig^ degree of respectdbihty, 
to which, every where, but especially in countries that 
are free, it has die most unimp^achahle tide. 

I have been zealous— I hope I have not been ^ikofft* 
ther unsuccessful — in contributing the best of my en- 
deavours towards forming a system of government; ^ 
shall rise in importance, if I can be e«[ually successful-^ 
I will not be less zealous — ^in contributing the best of 
my endeavours towards forming a system of education 
likewise, in the United States. I shall rise in impor- 
tance, because I shafl rise in usefulness. 


« 

1 Decus et oraamentom. DeoratLl.'€.45. 
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Wllat are laws without manners? How can manners 
be formed, but by a proper education I '^ 

Methinks I hear one of the female part of my audi* 
ence exclaim— What is all this to us? We have heard 
much of societies, of states, of governments, of laws, 
and of a law education. Is evejy thing made for your 
sex f Why should not we have a share I Is our sex less 
iMmest, or less virtucms, or leas wise than yours i 

Will any of my brethren be kind enough to furnish 
me with answers to these questions? — I must answer 
them, it seems, myself? and I mean to answer them 
most sincerely. 

Tour sex is neither less honest, nor less virtuous, nor 
less wise than ours. With regard to the two first of 
these qualities, a superiority, on our part, will not be 
jnretendedt with regard to the last, a pretension of su- 
periority cannot be supported. 

I will name three wcmien ; and I will then challenge 
any of my brethren to name three men superiour to them 
in vigour and extent of abilities. My female champions 
are, Semiramis of Nineveh ; Zeno{>ia, the queen of the 
East ; and Elizabeth of England^ I believe it will rea- 
dily be owned, that three men of superiour active talents 
cannot be named. 


m The ancient wisdom of the best times did alw&ys make a 
just complaint, that states were too busy with their laws ; and too 
uegligent in point of education. 2, Ldl Bacon 433. 
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Youi wsfl please, however, to tsdce oottctt, that the 
issue, upon which I put the. chtoncters of tbese tiine 
ladies, is not that they were accomplished; it is, that 
diejr were abk women. 

Thn distinctioB imme<&aitely reaiuid& }bo% tkil a 
womoQ may be an able, witibout beiog an aceomplidi«d 
female character. 

In this latter view, I did not produce the three female 
charactemi I have mentioned. L produceld: them as wo- 
men, nserely of disting^shed id>ilitfcs*— >«f ' aiii^tief 
equal to those displayed by the. most able of our ses.. 

But would you wish to be tried by the qualitieti of 
ouv nsxi i will refer you to a more proper sttuuiafld— 
that of yoar own* 

All the three able cfaaraoters, L hasne meBtioirndt, faidt 
I think, too much of the maaculiAenttfaeiik Peiihapa.1 
can conjecture the reason. Might it not be owing, in 
a great meaaure^^^-^nighc k not be oiwangi aleogedmr tQ»the 
maAculibe employ meots^. t»* whkb tfa^ danrotsd fbof^ 
sehr^es? 

Two of thenirwere akit warrioisrs*: all of ihem^were 
able queens f but in all oi tbem^ we feel and we regpret 
the loss of the lovely and accomplished wommL: and 
let me assure you, that, in the estimation of our sex, the 
ios& of the lovely and accomplished woman is itrepa- 
rablcit even whea sjhe is lost in the quecQ. 

For these reasons, I doubt much, whether it would 
be proper that you should umlertake the managjeament of 
publick affairs. You have, indeed, heard much of pub- 
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Kek govewmevt and puMick law: but th^selliiiigB were 
sot made for thfemsidves : they were made ibr Bomething 
better; and of tliat something bettcsr, you form the bet* 
ter partia-<>I nreaxi'society-fc*^! mean partrculariy domrestiek 
secie^; there the ioveiy and accon^iBhed woman 
shhies witii 6uperio«ir lustre. 

By some f^olitlcians, society has been ^oftsidered as 
cody die scafiMding of government; very improperly, ki 
my judgment. In the just order of things, govern- 
ment is the scaiFolding of society : and if society could 
be built and kept entire wMmucgoveiHttieftt, the sca^Id- 
iBg nught be thrown dow^, without tibe least ineonveni* 
ence ot osmse of rbgr^t. 

Gcyv«mment is^ indeed, highly necessary ; but it is 
higfaty necessary to a fallen state. Had man continued 
innoceiit, sbcie^, without the aids of government^ 
would have shed' its benign influeneis ^veii over the 
bowers of Paradise. 

For ihose bowers, how finely was your sex adapted t 
But let it be observed, that every thing eke was finished) 
before Heaven's ^* last best gift*^ was introduced : let it 
be abo observed^ idiat, in ^m pure and perfect eom*> 
mentement of society, diere was a striking difference 
betwe«i the only tito peirsim^, who composed it. His 
'* large Mt front and €f€ suUifoe^' declared that, <* for 
contemplation and for valour he was formed." 

<< For softaess, she, and sweet atkracdve graee. 
Grace was in all her steps, Heav'n in her eye ; 
tn every gesture, clignity and love. 
A thtfu^nd deceades unceasing ilbw'd 
Frodi^iHl hW #ords and actions, mbA With^ 
m ild compUaDce.'* 
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Her accomplbhments indicated her de«tiii«ti<m« Fe- 
male beauty is the expression of female virtue. The 
purest complexion, the finest features, the most elegant 
shape are uninteresting and insipid, pnless we can dis^ 
cover, by them, the emotions of the mind. How beau* 
tiful and engaging, on the other hand, are the feamres, 
the looks, and the gestures, while they disclose modes- 
ty, sensibility, and every sweet and tender affection! 
When these appear, there is a *^ Soul upon the counte* 
nance." 

These observations enhance the value of beauty; 
and show, that to possess and to admire it, is to possess 
and to admire the exhibition of the finest qualities, in- 
tellectual and moral. These observations do more: 
they show how beauty may be acquired, and improved, 
and preserved. When die beauties of the mind are cul- 
tivated, the countenance becomes beautifully eloquent 
in expressmg them. 

I know very well, that mere complexion and shape 
enter into the composition of beauty: but they form 
beauty only of a lo'^er cn'der. Separate them from 
animation — separtite them from sensibilityi--separate 
them from virtue : what are they ? The ingredients that 
compose a beautiful picture or a beautiful statue. I say 
too much ; for the painters and the statuaries know, that 
expression is tl>e soul of mimick as well gs of real life. 

As complexion and shape will not supply the place , 
of the higher orders of beauty ; so those higher orders 
have an independent existence, after the inferiour influ- 
ence of complexion and shape are gone. Though the 
bloom of youth be faded ; though the impressions of 
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iiine be distinedy marked ; yet, while the countenance 
continues to be enlivened by the beaming emanations of 
die mind, it will produce, in every beholder possessed 
of sensibility and taste, an effect £eur more pleasing, and 
far more lasting, than can be produced by the prettiest 
piece of uninformed nature, however florid, however 
regular, and however young. 

How many purposes may be served at once, if things 
are done in the proper way I I have been giving a recipe 
for the improvement and preservation of female beauty ; 
but I find that I have, at the same time, been delivering 
instructions for the ctdture and refinement of female 
virtue ^ and have been pointing at the important pur- 
poses, which female virtue is fitted and intended to 
accomplish. 

If nature evinces her designs by her works; }rou were 
destined to embellish, to refine, and to exalt the pleasures 
and virtues of social life. 

» 

To protect and to improve social Mfe, is, as we have 
seen, the end of government and law. If, therefore, 
you have no share in the formation, you have a most 
intimate conneuon with the effects, of a good system of 
law 'and government. 

That plan of education, which will produce, or pro* 
mote, or preserve such a system, is, consequently, an 
object to you peculiarly important. 

But if you would see such a plan carried into com- 
plete effect, you must, my amiable hearers, give it your 
powetful assistance. The pleasing task of forming 
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jour daughters » almost solely }^oun. la my pfakn of 
Mucation for your sotts, I muit aoUeit you to cooperate. 
Th^r Yirtues, in a certain proportioii-^tke refin^n^ifc 
of their virtues, jn a much ^eater proporlioa, Must bta^ 
aioulded on your example. 

In your sex, too, there is a natural, an Msyf'aBd, 
often, a pure flow of diction, which lays the best fbunda* 
tion for that doquence, which, in a free country^ ii so 
impcHtant to ours* 

The Myle of some of the fiaest orators of anCiquitjr 
was originally formed cm that of their mothers^ or of 
other ladies^ to whose acquaintance they had the honour 
€>f besHir introduced. 


I have already mentioned the two Scevolae among the 
illustrious Roman character^. One of them wa^ maltied 
to LtBlia^ a lady^ whose virtues and acijomplishmenta 
rendered her one of the principal ornaments of Rome* 
She possessed the elegance of language in so eminent 
a degree, that the &rst speakers of the age were ambi- 
tio\is of her company. The graces of her unstudied 
elocution were the purest models by which they eoidd 
refine their own. 

Cicero was in the number of those, who improved by 
the privilege of her conversation* Iti his writings, he 
speaks in terms of the warmest jursuse concerning her 
singular talents. He laentions sd^ the conversaticm of 
her daughters and grand daughters, as deserving parti* 
pilar notice. 

The province of early edueation by the female seX| 
t^as deemed^ in Rome, an employment of so much dig<^ 
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ttky, tiial kdies of the first yank did not dssdain it« Wc 
find &e names of Aurelia and Attta, the mo&ers of 
Julkis Ca^^f aod of Augustas, enumerated in the list of 
these honouraUe patronesses of education. 

The example of the higbljr accomplished Comdia, 
the dsmgltter of the great Africanus, and the mother of 
the Gracchi, deserves uncommon attention. She shone, 
with singular lustre, in all those endowments and virtues 

that can dignify the female character. 

f 

She was, one day, visited by a lady of Campania, 
who was extremely fond of dress and ornament. This 
lady, after having displayed some very rich jewels of her 
own, expressed a wish to be favoured with the view of 
those which Cornelia had ; expecting to see some very 
superb ones, in the toilet of a lady of such distinguished 
birth and character* Cornelia diverted the conversation, 
iSH her sons came into the room : ^^ These are my 
jeweb," said she, presenting them to the Campanian 
lady. 

Cicero had seen her letters : his expressions con* 
eemtng them are very remarkable. " I have read," 
aays he, ^^ the letters of Cornelia, the mother of the 
Gracchi ; and it appears, that her sons were not so much 
nourished by the milk, as formed by the style of their 
mother-"" 

You see now, my fair and amiable hearers, how deep- 
ly and nearly interested you are in a proper plan of law 

^ Leg^mus epistdas Comeliac, matris Gracchorum: apparet 
filios noQ tarn in gremio eduoatos, quaqi in sermone matris. Cic. de 
clar. orat. c. 58. 
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education. By some of you, whom I know to be well 
qualified for taking in it the share, which I have descri* 
^ bed, that share will be taken. By the younger part of 
you, the good effects of such a plan will, I hope, be 
participated: for those of my pupils, who themselves 
shall become most estimable, will treat you widi the 
highest degree of estimation, 


PLAN. 


G£NTL£M£N, 

X ERMIT me, at this time, to address, ii^ a vety few 
words, the younger and more inexperienced part of those 
who attend my lectures — I say the younger and more 
inexperienced part ; because my lectures are honoured 
with the presence of some, whose learning, talents, and 
experience fit them for communicating instead of receiv- 
ing instruction here. For the honour of their presence, 
I must consider myself indebted to the importance of 
my su|>ject ; and to a desire, generous and enlightened, 
of countenancing and encouraging every attempt, how- 
ever feeble, to diffuse knowledge on a subject so 
important. 

You have seen, my young friends, iti what a high 
point of view I consider your education. Is this on your 
own account i Partly it is*— 4hat you may be great and 
good men. But 9olely it is not; for more extended 
hopes are entertained concerning you: you are designated 
by your education, and by your country, to be great and 
good citizens. 

VOL. I. G 
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In no other pan of th^ world, and in no fiM-mer period, 
even in this part of it, have youth ever beheld so ^oriona 
and so sublime a prospect before them. Your coutttiy 
is already respectable for its numbers ; it ia free ; it » 
enlightened ; it is lourishing ; it is happy: in numbers ; 
in liberty ; in knowledge ; in prosperity ; in happiness 
it is receiving great and rapid accessions. Its honours 
are already beginning to bud : in a few years, they will 
" blossom thick" upon you. You ought certainly, by 
proper culture, to qualify yourselves in such a manner,-, 
that when the blossoms fade and fall, the fruit may begin 
to appear. Remember that, in a free government, eveiy 
honour implies a trust ; that every trust implies a duTf ; 
and that every duty ought to be performed. 


I mean not, that such of you as.anr designed for Ae 
practice of ^ law, ^oidd be matteative to the eisK^tt" 
meats of your profession ; but I mean that you rti€^* 
consider it as something higher than a mete inaltumeai 
of private gieua. By being fitted for higher puirpOiies, k' 
will not be less fit, it will be more At for muofrnflMmt 
this* 

It is peculiarly neee^swry, thM jrou should, as ^ooii ai 
possible, form proper conceptions of what oug^t to bt 
your objects in your course of study. Let them n<^ be 
fixed too low : the higher your aims, the higher your 
atuiinments will be. To assist you in finding those aimst 
let me lay before you the sentiments of a writer, who 
wrote on some subjects most eaeetteisdy, and on ottoM 
most contemptibly^*— I mean Lord Bcding^roke. Wkea 
ha wtt)«eonp<dtticks(MrbiiMine«8, hewvotewetl; fcet^uM 
ha wrote on what he knew : when he wrote ooneemiO§ 
religion, he wrote ill ; because he wrote coneetfiaiag **«> 
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of wUdi 1m waiS'ignj^ravkt. The paMAge I am ^^ut to 
%iii0te tQ jrou 10 vouched by thb respectable avuhority of 
I#OJr4 KftioKH who; coasidered it, and justly, as a master 
pifitQ «f expreaBum a«d thqught. 


ft( 


I might matasce," says he, ^^nq^er professions, 
oUtgatkms xrncn lie under of apf^yiog^ themselves to 
oevtam parts of history ; and I ca^ hardly forbear doing 
is in that of the ktw, in its nature, the noblest and most 
Veneficiai to mankind, in its abuse and debasement, the 
most sordid and the most pernicious* A lawyer now is 
vmbrng BMret I speak of ninclty uine in a hundred at 
bant" (the proportion in this country, I believe, is much 
ssnaUer) ^ to use some of TuUy's words, ^^ nisi liguleius 
qnidam cautne, et acutusprseco actionum, cantor formu- 
larum, antcepssySabaram:" but there have been lawyers 
th^ were orators, philosophers, histjCffians : there have 
haen Baeons and Clarendcms. There will be none such 
avy more, tUly in some better age" (I h^pe that better age 
has. Soamd you, my young friends) ^^ true ambition or the 
love of fitma prevail over avariee ; and till men find 
leisure and encouragement for the exercise of this 
pn^&ssiooi, by climbing up to the vantage ground, so my 
IrOfd Bacoa eaUa it,, of science,^ instead of groveling all 
their lives below, in a mean but gainful application to all 
the little arts of chicane* Till this happen, the profession 
of bw will scarce dea^rve to be ranked among the 
learned profesaiona: a»d whenever it happfps, one of 
tile vantage grounds, to vdiicb men niust clbnb, is 
nfstaph^sicalv and die other, historical biowlldge/' Ey 


« It 18 not possible to ^seever ^le more Mnoie, and deeper pans 
i#SB^ scknce, W ysnsuadbat upon the4evel of tbe some S6i«»ce> 
and ascend not to a higher science. 3. Ld, Bac 439f 
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metaphysical knowledge, -his lordship evidentfy meaan 
the philo50}di7 of the human mind; for he goes on in 
this manner. ^^ They must pry into the secret recesses 
of the human heart, and become well acquainted with the 
whole moral world, that they may discov^ the abstract 
reason of all laws : and they must trace the laws of 
particular states, especially of their own, from ^e first 
rough sketches to the more.perfect draughts ; fmm At 
first causes or occasions that produced Uiem, tiarough att 
the effects, good and bad, that they produced." . 

* 

Such^ my young friends^ are the great prospects bele«^ 
you ; and such is the general outline of those studies, hj 
which you will be prepared to realize them. Suffer me 
to recommend most earnestly this outline to the utmost 
degree of yoi\r attention. It comes to you supported 
with all the countenance and authority of Bacon, Boiing- 
broke, Kaims — two of them consummate in th^e practice, 
as well as in the knowledge of the law-^all of diem 
eminent judges of men, of business, and of ^literature ; 
and aH distinguished by the accomplishments of an active,' 
as well as those of a contemplative life. The propriety, 
the force, and the application of dieir sentiments will be 
gradually unfolded, fully explained, and walrmly urged %m 
you in the course of my lectures. 

It is by no means an easy matter to form, to digest, 
and to arrai%e a plsm of lectures, on a subject so vari« 
ous and so extensive as that of law. With great defer- 
ence to some of you^ with anxious zeal for the infor^. 
mation of others, I lay before you the following analysis: 
reserving, however, to myself, the full rig^t and force 
of the protestation, which I have already borrowed 

f BoUng. of the Study of History, let. 5. p. 149. 
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from Sir Henrjir Spehtian, of adding, retracting, correct- 
ing, and polishing, as, on more mature consideration^ 
shall appear to me to be expedient, q 

I begin with the general princifdes of law and oUiga« 
tion. . These I shall investigate fully and minutely ; 
because they are die basis of every legal system ; and 
because diey have been much misrepresented, or much 
misunderstood. 

Next, I shall proceed to give you a concise and very 
general view of the law of nature, of the law of nations, 
and of municipal law. 

I shall then consider man, who is the subject of all^ 
and is the author as well as the subject of the laist, and 
part of the second of these species of law. This great 
title of my plan, dignified and interesting as it is, must 
be treated in a very cursory manner in this course. I 
will, however, select some of the great trudis which 
seem best adapted to a system of law. I will view 
man as an individual, as a member of society, as a 
member of a confederation, and as a part of the great 
commonwealth of nations. 

His situation, under the third relation, is, in a great 
measure, new ; and, to an American, peculiarly impor« 
tant: It wiO, therefore, merit and obtain peculiar 
attention. 

' ■ • ' » 

The proper discussion of this title will draw <m a 
discussion of the law of nations^ under sm aspect, almost 

9 Scxne alterations, as the reader will observe, were afterwards 
made in the plan ; but they are neither numerous nor important 
and need not be here pvticularized. £d. 
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wiioHi)^ «tw. How far, ob the prmci{^Ies of Ihe equfl^ 
denuion, does die kwof aadums become tbe muiikipd. 
law of the United States ? The greatnem of this <|ifte8tiQQ 
is selfevideitf : it woidd be very unwise, at present, 
mvtn to hi»t at an answer. 

After haft^kig esamioed these iq^^rtwt p^fpa^Mpry 
topkksy I shall trace the causes, the oripn, the progiis^ 
the history, the kinds, the parts, and th^ properties o£ 
government* 

Under this title, I shall have €»ccaiBAcm to treat con*! 
ceming legislative, executive, and judicial pow^r i and 
to investigate and compare the simple and the mixt 
species of goveimments and coiistitutioB»r*-Qiie, partka- 
farly^ that is simp^ in its principle, tJKHig)i diversifi^dc 
ui its form and operatiitfxa* 

« 

This will lead me to a particular exs^ninajtion of tbt 
aonsftkmipn and gov^grnm^nt of the United Sta3tes, oC 
Pennsylvania, and of her sister co^&monwealths* 

By this timo, we sha^ be qualified to. emjter^ with 
proper advantage, upon the iUus^ation of the^ diffor^nto^ 
parts of our municipal law. The common law is the 
fifist gvent Gdbject^. which iiriQ here present itself. I shall 
thinks it my- duty to investigate very carefully ita^ princi* - 
pk&, its nature, and} its< hosiery ; . partii^ulazly th^ gre^ 
event ol its transmigration from £urope to A^eriu » 
and the subsequent juridical history of the Americ^ii. 
States. 

Our municipal law, I shall con»der under two gr^ 
divisions. Under the first, I shdffl treat of the law, as it 


1 

)[!tolateft to >et&om : imder the second, I sh«& treftt of i€^ 
as it rdates to things. 

The division of the United States into eircuits, dis- 
tricts, states, counties, and townships wiH, probably, be 
introduced here, with some remarks concerning the 
<aiuses, the operation, and the consequences of those 
divisions. 

In considering the law as it relates to persons, the 
legislative department of the United States will occlipy 
the first place ; the executive department, the second; 
and the judici^ department, the third. 

Under the first, the institution and powers of con* 
gress will come into view. The principles on whith 
the senate and house of representatives are separately 
established, will be carefully discriminated; and the 
necessary remarks will be made on the great doctrine 
of representation. The importance and the manner of 
legislation wffl also claitn a portion of our regard. 

In considering the executive auAority of the United 
States, the appointment, the powers, and the duties of 
the president, trill first attract our notice. We wiB theli 
proceed to consider the number and the nature of the 
subordinate executive departments. We shall hf^e have^ati 
opportimity of taking a very general view of the civil, 
commercial, fiscal, maritime, and military establishments 
of the United States. 

When we come to the judicial department, our atten- 
tion wis be first drawn tfe the supreme court of the Uni- 
ted States. Its ^abftshment and its jurisdicticfn wfll 
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be particularly considered; as also the es^^liq^eoit 
and jurisdiction of the circuit and district cott]rts«. 

Here the natare, the history, and the. jurisdictioQ of 
courts in general ; and the powers and duties of judges, 
juries, sheriffs, coroners, counsellors, and attomies wiU 
be naturaUy introduped. , 

Perhaps this may be the proper place, likeMftise, (or 
some general observations on the nature and philosophy 
of evidence; a proper system of which is the greatest 
desideratum in the law. 

The iAvestigation of the different p^ts pf the comA' 

tu^ion and government of the United Sta^s, will lay 

the foundation of a very interesting parallel between 

them ^d the pride, of Europe — the British consti- 

' tution. 

' . 

|f the consideration of the legislative, executive, ati4 
judicial departments of the sister states can, without in- 
tricacy or confusion, be severally arranged under the 
three corresponding articles in the constituti<m pf the 
United States ; the patrts of my plan will be considemUy 
reduced in their number. . I hq>e, but I am not confident, 
that this can be done. Upon this, as upon every other 
part of my plan, I shall be thankful for advice. 

Bodies politick and infefioiu* societies will be deacri-. 
bed and distinguished* 

The relations of private and.of domestick life will 
pass in review bef<»% us ; and itft^ these, the rights a^d 
duties of citizens will come under consideration* 
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Rieiie die imporuat prmoiples of deolxoii inrifl it^c«:iv$ 
tiie Merits attention* 

^Theriglxts, priviieg;ea, and ilisabi^tses ottH&tmivfiB; 
then be examined^ 

Happy would itjbe, if llie gnsat dmsien^f the law, 
virhkh reflstefi to perBons, could be doaed liere;. But if 
cannot be done* We are under .-die sad neieemljr of 
viewing law as sometimes violated^ and man as some* 
times guilty. Hence the ungracious doctrine of punish- 
ment attd crimes. 

t will introduce this disagreeable pait of my 4^at0m 
with general^servations oonoemingiike naitux^e of crimes^ 
and the necessity and libe propordon of puniahm^ats;: 
next, I will descend into a particular enumeration and 
description of «ach « ofhd I wfll aftorwaids pomt out the 
fi fferent ateps prescribed hy the law for apprehending^ 
detaining, trying, and puaishing offenders* 

Here warrants, arrests, attachments, bail, cominit« 
ments, impmonment, ajq^eala, infiinnaticina, indictments, 
presentments, process, arraignments, pleas, trials, ver- 
dicts, judgments, attainders, pardona, . forfeitures, cor- 
ruption of blood, and eicecuttons will be considered* 

With regard-to criminal law, tibis obserrs^op may be 
made even in -a summary: it greaiilyineadsjrefoi!mati<m4 
In the United States, the seeds of reformation are sown* 

As to the seeond greiat div4«ioB ^of our .muaicipd 
law;, whtch-relates toctfilngs; 'it m^ay^be aM comprehend* 
ed under one word«-property. Cluims^ ^ic is true, may 
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arise from a variety of sources, almost infinite : but tke 
declaration of every claim concludes by lAeging a daf- 
mage or a demand; and the decision of every success- 
ful claim concIttd«» by awarding a satisfaction or a res- 
titution in property. 

I sball trace the history of property from its lowest 
rude beginnings to its highest artificial refinements ; andt 
by that means, shall have an opportunity of pointmg 
out the defects of the first, and the excesses of the last. 

Property is of two kinds; publick and private* 
Under publick property, common highways, common 
bridges, common rivers, common ports are included. 
In the United States, and in the states composing the 
Union, there is much land belonging to the publick. 

Private property is divided into two kinds ; personal 
and real : things moveable are comprehended under th« 
first division: things immoveable, under the second. 

Estates in real property are measured by their dura- 
tion. An estate of the greatest duration, is that whick 
is in fee, or ^^to a man and his heirs," in the language 
of the common law. Real property of shorter duratiob 
is known by the names of estates tailf estates in tail after 
possibility of issue extinct, estates by the curtesy of 
England, estates in dower, estates for life, estates for 
years, estates by sufferance, and estates at will. 

Estates may be either absolute or conditioni^i Un- 
der the title of conditimiAl estates, the excellent law of 
Pennsylvania with regard to mortgage will deserve par- 
ticular consi^ration* 
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Estates mdy be in possession, or in ea^ctancy. lin- 
ger die lost head, reversions, remainders, vested and 
^:ontingent, aaid eacecutory devises will, be treated. 

4- 

Profperty may be joint or cptemporary, as well as se-» 
parate and successive. Here we will treat concerning 
coparceners, partners, joint tenants, and tenants in com- 
mon. 

Property may be acquired by occupancy, conveyance, 
descent, successi<m, wiU, custom, forfeiture, judgment 
in a court of justice. In much the greatest number of 
Instances, the s^rquisition <A property by one is accom« 
panied widi the mmsfer of it by another. 

# • , 

Conveyances are by matter of record; as a fine, a 
•ommon recovery, a deed enrolled: or. by master in 
psds ; as livery, deed: here the nature and different 
kinds of deeds, at common law, and by virtue of stap 
4utes, will be particularly considered* 

Property may consist of things in possession, or of 
things in action. 

Land, money, cattle, are instances of the first kind ; 
, debts, rights of damages, and rights of action are in- 
stances of the second kind. 

Theae are prosecuted by suit. 

Y<Mi have heard much concerning the forms of 
process, and proceedings, and pleadings. Much has 
been tmtten in praise, and much has been written in ri- 
dicule, of this part of law leammg. It has certainly 
been abused: in some hands, it has become, and daily 


does become iidfculofis. Aad what k ditfre dbsft has 
been exempted from a simSar fate! ittli^isin hjersctf^ 
elegant and simple as she is^ y^ wkem dsressccl m tlia 
tawdry or tattered robes put upon her by the false taate 
of her injudicious frieftds^ assumes an avkwatd and ri- 
diculous appeatanee* 

Law has experienced the s£Une treatment with her 
elder sister. But though the learning with regard to 
pleas a&d pleadixkg has been abiksed^ it may certaiiify be 
employed for daie most excellent piirpo8i«»s« 

When properly directed and properly i^ed, the 
science of well pleading is, indeed^ to. the language of 
Littleton, ^^one of the most honourable, laudable, and 
profitable things in our law."' Let use aho adduce, in 
its ^Ehrour, th6 weighty testimony of Earl Mansfield*^ 
'* The substantial rules of pleading," says lki$ very able 
judge, ^^are founded in strong sense, aad in the soundest 
and closest logick > and so appear when well isaderstood 
and explained: though, by being misunderstood and 
misapplied, they are too ofitem itade use of. as the i^tru- 
ments of chicane." 

Permit me to add, that sonve of the forms of writs 
and pleas, particularly those that are most ancient, «re 
models of correct compositioit, as wdl as of justseati* 
ment. 

The history of a suit at law, from its commence^ 
me&t, throtigh fH Aa diffierai^' steps of its parogqass, to 
its conclusions prestiit^ ati object very interesting to a 
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mind sensible to the beauty of strict and accurate ar- 
rangement. The dispositions of the drama are not made 
with more exactness and art. Every thing is done by 
the proper persons, at the proper time, in the proper 
place, in the proper order, and in the proper form. 

This history may be comprised under the following 
tides-'-original writ, process, return, appearance— -in per- 
son, by guardian, by next friend, by attorney — bail, de- 
claration, profert, oyer, imparlance, continuance, pleas-^ 
in abatement and bar — replication, rejoinder, issue, de- 
murrer, trial, demurrer to evidence, bill of exceptions, 
verdict, new trial, judgment, appeal, writ of error, 
execution. 


CHAPTER II. 


OF THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF J(<AW AND 

OBLIGATION. 

Vy ROER, proportion, and fitness pervade the universe. 
Around us, we see ; within us, we feel ; above us, we 
admire a rule, from which a deviation cannot, or should 
not, or will not be made. 

On the inanimate part of the creation, are impressed 
the' continued energies of motion and of attraction, and 
other energies, varied and yet uniform, aU designated and 
ascertained. Animated nature is under a government 
suited to every genus, to every species, and to every 
individual, of which it consists. Man, the nexus tarius* 
fue mundiy composed of a body and a soul, possessed of 
faculties intellectual and moral, finds or makes a system 
of Regulations, by which his various and important 
nature, in every period of his existence, and in every 
situation, in which he can be pl^ed, may be preserved, 
improved, and perfected. The celestial as well as the 
terrestriid world knows its exalted but prescribed course* 
This angeb and the spirits of the just, made perfect, do 
"clearly behold, and without any swerving observe/* 
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Let humble reverence attend us as we proceed. The 
great and incomprehensible Author, and Preserver, and 
Ruler of all things — he himself works not without an 
eternal decree. 

Such — and so universal ts hw. ^' Her seat," to use the 
sublime language of the excellent Hooker,' ^^is the 
bosom of God; her voice, the harmony of the world; 
all things in heaven and earth do her homage ; the very 
least as feeling her care, and the greatest as not exempted 
from her power. Angeb 4nid men, cneatures of every 
condition, though each in .different sort and manner, yet 
all with uniform consent, admiring her as the mother of 
their peace and joy." 

Before we descend to the cooooideralaon ^f the ^ev^ral 
kinds and pttrts of diis science, so dignified and so dmxw 
sified, it will be proper, and it will ht useful^ to contpm* 
plate it in one general and' comprehensive view ; and to 
select some^f it$ leading ^md iuminous properties, mkich 
wiB serve to guide and ddighten us in that long and 
arduous journey, w4iidi we sowimdenake. 

■ * ■ * 

It may, perfiaps, foe expected, Aat I should begdi 
with a regular definition sf iaw^ I am not ^insensible of 
the use, but, at the same time, I^un not insensible dfthe 
abuse of definitions. In their very nature, ^ley are not 
calculated to extend the acquisition ofknowl^ulge, though 
they hiay be weQ fitted to ascertain and {guard th^ liinitB 
of 0iat knowledge, which is already acquired. '*f 
definitions, if made with acciiracT^-HSnd donsi^ffiM^ 
accuracy ought to be dieir JndiepeasiMe 'Chari^ctdrifiticiE 
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-^-ftmbiguities in expression, And different meanrngs of 
the same term, the most plentiful sources of errour and 
ef fallacy in the reasoning art, may be prevented ; or, if 
that cannot be done, may be detected. But, on the other 
hand, they may be carried too far, and, unless restrained 
hy the severest discipline, they may produce much con« 
fusion and mischief in the very stations, which they are 
placed to defend. 

You have heard much of the celebrated distribution 
of thmgs into genera and species. On that distribution, 
Aristotle undertook the arduous^ task of resolving all 
reasoning into its primary elements ; and he erected, or 
thought he erected, on a single axiom, a larger system of 
abstract truths, than were before invented or perfected 
by any dther philosopher. The axiom, from which he 
sets out, and in which the whole terminates, is, that 
whatever is predicated of a genus, may be predicated 
of every species contained under that genus, and of every 
individual contained under every such species.a On that 
distribution likewise, the very essence of scientifick 
definition depends: for a definition, strictly and logically 
regular, ^ mnst express the genus of the thing defined, 
and the specifick difference, by which that thing is dis- 
tinguished from every other species belonging to that 
gcnus."'^ 

From this definition of a definiti(Hi — ^if I may be par- 
doned for the apparent play upon the word — ^it evidently 
appears that nothing can be defined, which does not de- 
note a species ; because that only, which denotes a spe- 
cies, can have a specifick difference. 

"" 1. GilL (4to.) 690. "" Reid's Ess. Int. la 11. 

vox,. I. I 
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But further : aspecifick difference ma^, in fact^ exist; 
and yet language may furnish us with np words to ex- 
press it. Blue is a species of colour; but . hpw shgU 
we express the specifick difference, by which blue is dis- 
tinguished from green ? . 

Again : expressions, which signify things simple,, and 
void of all composition, are, from the very force of the 
terms, unsusceptible of definition. It was one of the 
capital defects of Aristotle's philosophy, that he at- 
tempted and pretended to define the simplest things. 

Here it may be worth while to note a difference^ be- 
tween our own abstract notions, and objects of nature. 
The former are the productions of our own minds j we 
can therefore define and divide them, and distinctly 
designate their limits. But the latter run so much into 
one another, and their essences, which discriminate 
them, are so subtile and latent, that it is always difficu|j^ 
often impossible, to define or divide them with the ne- 
cessary precision. We are in danger of circumscribing 
nature within the bounds of our own notions, formed, 
frequently, on a partial or defective view of the object 

before us. Fettered thus at our outset, we are restrain- 

If 

cd in our progress, and govern the course of our in- 
quiries, not by the extent or variety of our subject, byj 
by our own preconceived apprehensions concerning it. 

This distinction between the objects of nature and 
our own abstract notions suggests a practical inference. 
Definitions and divisions in municipal law, the creature 
of man, may be more useful, because more adequate 
and more correct, than in natural objects. 
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By some philosophers, definition and (fivisiohare con-' 
sidered as the two great nerves of science. But unless 
they are marked by the purest precision, the fvdlest com- 
prehension, and the most chgstiaed justness of thought, 
they will perf^x, instead of unfolding^— they will dark- 
eiXy instead of. illustrating, what is meant to be divided 
or defined. A defect or inaccuracy, mudi more an im-^ 
propriety, in a definition or division, more especially of 
a £rst principle, will spread confusion, distraction, and 
contradictions over the remotest parts of the most ex- 
tended System* 

Errours in science, as well as in life, proceed inore fre- 
quently £rom wrong principles, than from ill drawn con- 
sequences. Prava regula prima may be the parent of 
the most fatal enormities. 

The higher sa edifice is raised, the more compactly 
it is. built, the more precisely it is carried up in ^a just 
direction — in proportion to all these excellencies, a rent 
in the foundation will increase and become dangerous. 

4 

The case is the same with a radical errour at the foun- 
dation of a system. The more accurately and the more 
ingeiuously men reason, and the farther they pursue their 
reasonings, from false principles, the more numerous and 
the more inv^erate will their inconsistencies, nay, their 
absurdities be. One advantage, however, will result— 
those absurditiee and those inconsistencies will be more 
easily traced to their proper source. When the string of 
a musical instrument has a fault only in one place, you 
know immediately how and where to find and correct it. 

Influenced by these admonitory truths, I hesitate, at 
present, to give a definition of law. My hesitation is 
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increased by die fate of At far grealefltimittbertif Hsbm^ 
who have hitherto attempted it* Many, as k is natiinl 
to suppose, and laboured haxre been ike efibrtar U> kifM 
W ividun this scientifick cirdie ; but Utde BstUafBcAoth^ 
little instruction has been the results Almost every wn* 
ter, sensible of the drfeets, the inacoiracies, or die im* 
proprieties of the definttions diat have gone before faimi 
has endeavoured to supply dieir place widi something, n 
his own opinion, more proper, more accurttte, andmoit 
complete. He has been treated by Ins soccessours, «t 
his predecessors have been treated by him: andiiis defi* 
nition has had only the eiFect of adding one more to fbe 
ci o/t -)' ^^S^^ languid list. This I know, because I have 

taken the trouble to read ^em in great mniAers; but 
because I have taken die trouble to read diem, I ir3 
spare you the trouble of hearing diem-— at least, die 
greatest part of them. 

Some of them, indeed, have a claim to attentieo: 
^>ne, in particular, will demand it, for reaisons strikiiig 
and powerful— I mean that given by the Commentator (m 
the laws of England. ' 

N 

m 

Let us proceed carefully, patiendy, and minutely t» 
examine it. If I am not deceived, the estaminatieiii will 
richly compensate all the time, and trouble, and inVcjS- 
tigation, that will be allotted to it ; for it wiH be uncon- 
monly fruitfid in the princifJes, and in the consequences 
' of the great truths and important <Usquiskions, whiefa 
it will lead in review before us. 

^^ Law,^ says he, ^' in its most general and compre. 
hensive sense, signifies a rule of action." ^ In its proper 

^ 1. BL Com. 38. 


m^goHtBtumj a rule is an instrument, hy which « right 
li«e-— the shortest and truest of aU-*— may be drawn from 
one point to another. In its moral or figurative sense, 
•k 'denotes a principle or power, that directs a num surety 
and conciaety to attain the end, which he proposes. 

Law is toadied a rule, in order to distinguish it from 
ax sadden, a transient, or a particular order: unifor* 
' mity, permanency, staUli^, characterize a law. 

' Ags^n ; law is called a rule, to denote that it carries 
along wi<h it a power and principle of obligation. Con- 
cerning the nature and the cause of obligation, much 
ingenious disputation has been held by philosophers and 
writers on jurisprudence. Indeed the sentiments enter* 
tained concerning it have been so various, that an account 
of them would, in the estimation of my Lord Kaims, be 
a " deUcate historical morsel." 

This kxteresting subject will claim and obtain our 
atteaition, next after what we have to say concerning law 
in general. 

When we speak of a rule with regard to human con- 
>duct, we imply two things. 1. That we are susceptible 
of direaion. 2. That, in our conduct, we propose an 
end. The brute creation act not from design. They 
eat, they drink, they retreat from the inclemencies of 
the weather, wiAout considering what their actions will 
ultimately produce. But we have faculties, which enablft 
us to trace the connexion between actions and their 
effects ; and our actions are nothing else but the steps. 

* l.Bl. Com..44. 
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which we talcc, or the means which we ciftploy, to carry 
iato execution the effects which we intend. 

Hooker, I t^itnk, conveys a fuller and stronger con- 
ception of law, when he tcslls us, that ^ it assigns unto 
each thing the kind, that it moderates the force and 
power, that it appoints the form and measure of work- 
ing.'"^ Not the direction merely, but th^ kind alsO| 
the energy, and the proportion of actions is suggested in 
this description. 

* 

Some are of opinion, that law should be defined* ^fi 
rule of acting or not acting ;" because actions may be 
forbidden as well as commanded. But the same excel- 
lent writer, whom I have just now cited, gives a very 
proper answer to this opinion, and shows the addition to 
be unnecessary, by finely pursuing the metaphor, which 
we have already mentioned. " We must not suppose 
that there needeth one rule to know the good, and another 
to know the evil by. For he that knoweth what is straight, 
doth even thereby discern what is crooked. Goodness 
in actions is like unto straightness j wherefore that which 
is well done, we term right." * 

After this dry description of the literal and metapho- 
rical meaning of a rule, permit me to relax your strained 
attention by a critical remark. In the philosophy of 
the human mind, it is impossible altogether to avoid 
metaphorical expressions. Our first and most familiar 
notions are suggested by material objects ; and we cannot 
speak intelligibly of those that are immaterial, with- 
out continual allusions to matter and the qualities of 
matter. 

y Hooker 2. « Daws. Orig. Laws, 4. 14. * Hooker 11. 
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B^des, in teftching moral science, the use of meta* 
phors is not only necessary, but, if prudent, and honest, 
and. guarded, it Is highly advantageous. Nature has 
endowed us with the faculty of imagiiiiatiQn, that we may 
be enabled to throw warming as well as enlightening 
rays upon truth-— to embellish, to recommend, and to 
enforce it. Truth may, indeed, by reasoning, be i^endered 
evident to the understanding; b^t it cannot reach the 
heart, unless by means of the imagination. To the 
imagination metaphors are addressed. 

From this short excursion into the field of criticism, 
let us return to our legal tract. Law is a rule " prescribed.*' 
A simple resolution, confined within the bosom of the 
legislator, without being notified, in some fit manner, to 
those /or wh^|p conduct it is to foi:m a rul^, can never^ 
with propriety, be termed a law. 

There are many ways by which laws may be made 
suiEciently known. They may be printed and published. 
Written copies of them may be deposited in publicjk 
libraries, or other places, where every one interested may 
have an of^rtunity of perusing them. They may be 
proclaimed in gener$d^ meetings of the people. The 
knowledge of them may be disseminated by long and 
universal practice. " Confirmed custom," says a writer 
on Roman jurisprudence, " is deservedly considered 2% 
a law* For since written laws bind us for no other 
reason than because they are received by the judgment 
of the people ; those laws, which the people have approv- 
ed, without writing, are also justly obligatory on all. 
For where is the difference, whether the people declare 


dietr will by their suffrage, or hj their c<»idttct ? This 
kind of law is sa^d to be established bjr .^manBers.''^ 

Of all yet suggested, the isode for the promu^atixm 
of human laws by custom seems the moyt significant, 
and the most effectual. It involves in it internal evidence, 
of the strongest kind, that the law has been introdui;ed 
by common consent,: and that this consent rests i^n the 
most solid basis^-^experience as well as opinicm. This 
mode of promulgation points to the strongest character- 
istick of liberty, as well^s of law. For a c<msent thus 
practically given, must have been given in the freest aiul 
mosrt unbiassed manner. 

With pleasure you anticipate the prospect of a j^ecies 
of law, to which these remarks have sdirtady directed 
your attention. If it were asked— --and it would be ne 
improper question — who of all the makers and teacheis 
of law have formed and drawn after them the most', the 
best, and the most willing disciples ; it might be B€t 
untruly answered— custom. 

Laws may be pronmlgat^d by reason and conscience, 
the divine monitors within us. They are thus know« 
as effectually, as by words or by writing : in^ieed they 
are thus known in a manner more noble and exalted. 
For, in this manner, they may be said to be engraven by 
God on the hearts of men : in this manner, he is the 
promulgator as well as the author of natural law. 

»> D, L 1. 1 3. 32. p. 1. 

c The first written laws in Greece were f^vtn only ax centato 
before the christian era^— 1. GilL 7. (4to.) 
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If a. simple resolution cannot have die force of a law . 
before it be promulgated ; vrt may. certainly hazard the . 
posttion^that it cannot have the force of a law, before 
it b^ made : in other words, that ex post facto insfrmxients, 
claixning the title and character of laws, are impostors* 

Peculiarly striking, upon this subject, are the septic . 
menta^of the criminal and imfortunate Strafford* I call , 
him criminal, because he acted ; I call him unlbrtunatef 
because he suffered, agsunst the laws of his country. His 
sentiments must make a deep. impression upon others ; 
|]|^»:ause, when he^spoke them, he must have been deeply 
impressed wit^ them himself. When lie spoke them, 
he stood under a bill of attainder, suspende4 only by the 
slender thread of political justice, and ready, like the 
sword of Damocles, to fall on his devoted head. ^^ Do 
w,e not live bylaws f And niuat we be punished by laws 
before they are m^de ? Far better were it to live by no 
laws at ail, than to put this necessity of divination upon 
a man, and tp accuse him of the breach of a law, before 
it be a law at all."** 

In criminal jurisprudence, a Janus statute, with one 
face looking backward, and another looking forward, is 
a moiMter indeed. 

The definition of law in the Commentaries proceeds 
in this manner. ^^Law is that rule of action, which is 
prescribed by some superiour, and which the inferiour 
is boi^d to obey." A superiour ! Let us make a solemn 
pause—* Can there be no law without a superiour ? Is it 
mentiqf to law, that inferiority should be involved in 

d Whitlocke 230. 
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the obligation to obey it ? Are these distifictions at the 
root of er// legislation f 

There isalaw, indeed, which flbws from the Supfcihe 
of being— a law, more distinguished by the goodnesar, 
than by the power of its allgracious Author. But there 
are, laws also that are human ; and does it follow, that, 
in these, a character of superiority is inseparaWy attached 
to him, who makes them ; and that a character of 
inferiority is, in the same manner, inseparably attached 
to hiih, for whom they are mad^ ? WhatTls this supe^ 
riority? Who is this superiour ? By whom is he con- 
stituted? Whence is his superiority derived ^ Does ijc- 
flow from a source that is human ? Or does it flow from 
a source that is tlivine ? 



From a human source it cannot flow ; for no stream 
issuing from thence can rise higher than the fountain. 


./ 


If the prince, who makes laws for a people, is supe- 
riour, in the terms of the definition, to the people, Who 
arc to obey ; how comes he to be vested with the supe^ 
riority over them ? 

If I mistake not, this notion of superiority, which is 
introduced as an essentia! part in the definition of a law — 
for we are told that a law always^ supposes some supe- 
riour,^ who is to make it — this notion of superiority 
contains the germ of the divine right — a prerogative 
impiously attempted to be established—of princes, arbi- 
trarily to rule ; and of the corresponding obligation-— a 
servitude tyrannically attempted to be imposed— on the' 
people, implicitly to obey. 

e l.BLCoin.43. 


He^^i^my by an grtful uae of "superiority" in po* 
Utkks; and scepticis^m, by an artful use of '4deas" in 
metaphy^cks, have endeavoured — imd their endeavours 
h^yf^Jrequ^itly been att^Qded with too much success— -to 
.d^troy all true, liberty and sound philosophy* By their 
jbjaneful effects, the science of man and the science of 

government have been poisoned to their verj^ fountains. 

But those destroyers of others have met, or must meet, 

with their own destruction, 

* • * • * 

. We now see, hofw necessary it is to lay the founda* 

> ticms of knowledge deep and solid. If we.wkh to build 

- upon the foundations laid by another, we see how ne- 

vcessaryitis cautiously and minutely to examine them. 

If they are unsound, we see how necessary it is to re- 

vmovethem^ however venerable they may have become 

by rjeputation ; whatever regard may have been diSbsed 

•over them by those who laid them, by those who built 

<0!i them, and by those who have supported them. 

But was Sir William Blackstone a votary of despotick 
power ? I am. far from asserting that he was. I am 
equally far from believing that Mr. Locke was a friend 
to infidelity. But yet it is unquestionable, that the 
writmgs of Mr. Locke have facilitated the progress, and 
have, given strength to the effects of scepticism. 

The high reputation, which he deservedly acquired 
for his enlightened attachment to the mild and tolerating 

^ doctrines <A Christianity, secured to him the esteem and 
confidence of those, who were its friends. The same 

%high and deserved reputation inspiried others of very 
different views and characters, with a design to avail 
themselves of its splendour, and, by that means, to 
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a: fasdbttiiiig kind of luti^e <>v«#tlf«irowtf^tetteti 
of a dark suid sable hue. The consequence •hnjS'lMCTy 
thatthe writings of Mr.! Locke, one of the «tK^t 4UCf 

c most sincere, and most aitiidble assertorsK>f - lAai^s^iuaABf 
and true philo^phy, have beta perverted to pni^poses, 

'which he would havedeprecattd and prevMited, had he 
discovered or foreseen th^n* 

Berkeley, the celebrated bishop: of Cloyne^^wsote Us 

Principles of human Knowledge^— a book intended to 

. disi»*ove the existence of.matter-^withthe expreaaview 

> 4>f banishing' scepticism both from sdsncecand from:rdi« 
. gion* ' Ho'^was* eves sanguiaeiin his expectations of suc- 

>ces8« But the event l»s proved thathe-wa^egregiou^f 
-mistaken ; for it is evident, from .die use tawitickiater 

r authors have applied it, tlothis syvt^a leads direcdjrto 

r uiiiveirsaJ^^epticism. 

Similar, thou;g^ in an infiBrioar::de]gp-eey-h^e^«be^ 
and may be, the fate and the influence of the writings 

' andc}uira;:ter of Sir WittiamBliickatonef even admitting 
that he was as much a friend to liberty,, as Locke and 

: Berkeley were friends to religion* 

Qui in prosecuting the study of bw.on Jibecal princi- 
ples and with generous views, our businaraft is noLUchless 
with the character of the Commentairies or of their an- 
: thor, than witb the doctrines which ihifj coBim- ^ 
■ >4he'»doetri]%es, insinuated i]>. the definition ofjhi^, €9^ 
r be supported on the pri&.^les:;of ^renoon imd scii^nP^f 
<the defence of other^f^ii^jflea, which Lhaye thottgl^^ ^^ 

> be those of liberty, and just gove]^]:n€;|it^beix>mes-rI^ 
5 sorry to say it^-r-a fruitless attempt. 
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'Sir WHliam Bbiekstone, however, wa» 40t the first, 
«or.hasiie bem the last, who has d^fine^d lav upon. the 
«ame princapies, or upon principles simiUi: a|id ^uall^ 
•^hangerous* 

This sdbject is of such radical importance, that it 
.will- be :vreil worth while .to trace it as far as oar mate* 
rials can csny us ; for errour as well as truth. should be 
^jcamiii>ed historically, and pursued back to its original 
«aprings« 

By eoonpariag what isr said, in the Commen^ries on 

' *this sui4e;ct, with what is mejutioned concerning it i^ the 

ar^tem of morality, jurisprudencei and politicks written 

by Baron Puffendorff, we shall be satisfied that, from 

the sentiments and c^nions delivered in the last men- 

:tfoned performance, those in the &*sjt mentioned one 

•Jtave been taken and adopted. ^^ A law," says Puffei^ 

:t}{0i!flF, *^ is the commsaid of a siqiteriour." ^ ** A law, -' 

.says Sir William BJackstone, ^^ always supposes some 

• sisp^iioui*, who is to make it." < 

r ■ 

The introduction of si^riority, as a necessary part 
. of the de^tion of Uw, is ti^a^ed ft*om Sir William 
.'JHaekstone . to PuffendoiC This definition of Puffea- 
dorff b sufostantiidly >the same with that of Hobbes. 
^^ A law is the commaxMl of him or them, that have th^ 
^sovereign power, given to those that be his or their sub- 
jects."^ It is substantially the same also with that of 
p JBishop Sau^dersi^n. >^ La(W is a rule of actjio^ imposed * 
•-%n; a subject, bygone .n^^ho 1ms power oyer him." * 

^ Pi^.B. 1.. a 2. ^0. .p.il6. B. 1.. c. 6* 8.1. 2. p. 56. ^. 

s 1. BL Com. 43. ^ 3. Da|^ 95. 96. > Daws. Orlg. L. 3. 
cites Saiind. Pr»l. 5. s. 3. 
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Let u« now inquire what is meant by superiorky, 
that we may be able to ascertain smd recognise those 
qualities, inherent or derivative, which entitle the 9U« 
periour or sovereign to the tcanscendent power of im- 
posing laws. 

We can distinguish two kinds of soperiority. 1. A 
superiority merely 9f power. 2* A superi<Hrity of 
power, accompanied with a right to exercise that power* 
Is the first sufficient to entitle its possessor to the cha- 
racter and office of a legislator ? If we subscribe to th« 
doctrines of Mr. Hobbes, we shall Say, that it is. ^^ To 
those," says he, ^^ whose power is irresistible, the domi- 
nion of all men adhereth naturally, by thehr ercdknoc 
of power." ^ 

This position, strange as it is, has had its advocates 
in ancient as well as in modem times. Even the accom- 
jdished Athenians, who excluded it from their municipal 
code, seem to have considered it as part of the receivect 
law of nations. " We follow,^' says their ambassadour 
in the name of his commonwealth, ^^the common na- 
ture and genius of mankind, which appoints those to be 
masters, who are superiour in stretigth. We have not 
made this law ; nor are we the first, who have appealed 
to it. We received it from antiquity : we are determi- 
ned to transmit it to the most distant futurity : and we 
claim and use it in our own case." i 

Brennus, at the head of his victorious and ferocious 
Gauls, with more conciseness, and with a less striking 

k Dc Civc 187. (Puff. 64) J Puff. 6S. (ThucyO. IS.c 105) 

1. Anac35;i. 
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inconsistency of character, t^Ils the van<|ttiB^ed Romans 
** omnia fortium esse.""* Everything belongs to the 
bold and the strong. 

The prudent Plutarch thinks it " the first and princi* 
pal law of nature, that he whose circumstances require 
protection and deliverance, should admit him for his 
ruler, who is able to protect and deliver him."* 

' For us, it is sufficient, as men, as citizens, and as 
states, to say, that power is nothing more than the right 
of tfie strongest, and may be opposed by the same right, 
by the same means, and by the same principles, which 
are employed to establish it. Bare force, far from pro- 
ducing an obligation to obey, produces an obligation to 
resist. 

Others, unwilling to rest the office of legislation and 
the right of sovereignty simply on superiority of power, 
have to this quality superadded preeminence or supe- 
rtour excellence of nature. 

Let it be remembered all along, that I am examining 
the doctrine of superiority, as applied to human laws, 
die proper and immediate object of investigation -in 
these lectures. Of the law that is divine, we shall have 
occasion, at another time, to speak, with the reverence 
and gratitude which become us. 

** It is a law of nature," says Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, ^'common to all men, and which no time shall 
disannul or destroy, that those, who have more 


m 


Puff. 65. (Livy.) *» Puff 65. (Plut, in Pdop.) 
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tireagA and $xcelknce^ skafl bear ink <yrer'tIio«e, whop 
hftye l$ss.'' <» The fslvourers. of this optnxm are mdoxtja* 
nate, both Ui the illustrations, by whieh diey attempt lO; 
evince it ; ai^d in the inferences, to which they ccmtend 
it pves ri«e* 

Becam»e Ckeroi by a beaujtiful mel^ipborY descHbes. 
the government <^ the other powers of the nundas aa« 
signed, by nature, to the understanding ; does it follow 
t^t, in strict proprie^ oi reasoning, the right of legia* 
lation is anoexed, without s^iy assignment, to spperkmr- 
excellence ? 

Aristotle, it seems, has ssud, that if a m^m cmiid h/c^ 
fpui;id, excelling in all virtues, such an one w;ould hav^ 
a fair title to be king. These words may well be onder- 
ttood as conveying, and probably were intended to con- 
vey, opiy this unquestionable truth^r-^lbat excellence, in 
eveiy virtue furnished the-stixmgeat recoii^nuDn4s4pon, is| 
favour of its happy possessor, ta be elected for t^e e3|ev*, 
cise of authority. If so, the opinion of Aristptlid ia i|fg«^ 
without a foundation properly laid in the fisct. 


But let us suppose the conla?aTy : let us fti^pos^ it 
hfi the judgment of Aristotle, that tbe person, whom he. 
characterizes, derived his right to th^ exercise of pow^r* 
not from the donation made to him by a voluntas, dic- 
tion, but solely from his superiour talents a^d excellence; 
riiall the judgment of Aristotle supersede inquiry into 
its reasonableness I $hall the ju^gmeni^ of Aiistolje, if 
fouf^d, on inquiry, tp be unrei(fO|3$|bl€^ sp^^i^ all repf^^r* 
hensif^n or confutation? Decent resj»^ fqpr af^jth^jNsr. k 
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i^voimible to science. Implicit confidence is its lane. 
Xiet us adopt-<-~for it is necessary, in the cause of truth 
and freedom, that we should adopt — ^the manly expostu« 
lation, which the ardent pursuit of knowledge drew from 
the great Bacon— -^^ Why should a few received audiors 
stand up like Hercules's columns, beyond which, there 
shpuld be no sailing or discovery? " 

V 

To Aristotle, more, th^n to any other writer, either 
itficient or modern, this expostulation is strictly appUca- 
hie* Hear what the learned Grotius says on this subject. 
^ Among philosophers, Aristotle deservedly holds the 
chief place, whether you consider his method of treating 
subjects, or the aci^teness of his distinctions, or the weight 
of his reasons. I could only wish that the authority of 
this great man had not, for some ages past, degenerated 
into tyranny ; so that truth, for the discovery of which 
Aristotle took so great pains, is now oppressed by nothing 
ipiore than by the. very name of Aristotle." ^ 

Guided and supported by the sentiments and by the 
conduct of Grotius and Bacon, let us proceed) with 
freedom and candour combined, to examine the judg« 
ment — though I am very doubtful whether it was the 
judgment — rof Aristotle, that the right of sovereignty is 
founds on superiour excellence. 

To that superiority, which attaches the right to com* 
mand, there must be a corresponding iiiferiority, vhich 
imposes the obligation to obey. Does this right and this 
obligation result from every kind and every degree of 
superiority in one, and from every kind and ev6yy 

P 6ro. PreL 29. 
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degree of inferiority in another ? How is excellence t$ 
be 'rated or ascertained ? 

Let us suppose three persons in three diiFerent grades 
of excellence. Is he in the lowest to receive the law im- 
mediately from him in the highest f Is he in the highest 
to give the law immediately to him in the lowest grade? 
Or is there lo be a gradation of law as well as of exceU- 
lence ? Is the command of the first to the third to be 
conveyed through the medium of the second i Is the 
obedience of the third to be paid, through the same 
medium, to the first ? Augment the number of grades, 
and you multiply the confusion of their intricate amd 
endless consequences. 

Is this a foundation sufficient for supporting the solid 
and durable superstructure of law ? Shall this foundation, 
insufficient as it is, be laid in the contingency— -allowed 
to be improbable, not asserted to be even possible— ^^^ if 
a man can be found, excelling in all virtues ?" 

Had it been the intention of Providence, that some 
men should govern the rest^ without their consent, we 
should have seen as indisputable marks distinguishing 
these superiours from those placed under them, as tho0(f 
which distinguish men from the brutes. The remark of 
Rumbald, in the nonresistance time of Charles the secoadi 
evinced propriety as well as wit. He could not c<Niceivc 
that the Almighty intended, that the greatest part of 
mankind should come into the world witt^ saddles os 
their backs and bridles in their mouths, and that a few 
should come ready bootied and spurred to ride the rest 
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tQ death. ^ Still more apposite to our purpose is the. 
s^y^ng of him, who declared that he would never sub- 
scribe the doctrine of the divine right of princes, till he 
beheld subjects bom with bunches on their backs, like 
camels, and kings with combs on their heads, like cocks ; 
ifiDm which striking marks it might indeed be collected, 
Ant the former were designed to labour and to suffer, 
smd the latter, to strut and to crow. "" ^ 

These pretensions to superiority, when viewed from 
die proper point of sight, appear, indeed, absurd and 
Yiiiculous. But these pretensions, absurd and ridiculous 
aa diey are, when rounded and gilded by flattery, and 
iwaSowed by pride, have become, in the breasts of prin- 
ces, a deadly poison to their own virtues, and to the 
hairiness of their unfortunate subjects. Those, who 
have been bred to be kings, have generally, by the pros- 
tituted views of their courtiers and instructors, been 
taug^ to esteem themselves a distinct and superiour 
specie among men, in the same manner as men are 
a distinct and superiour species among animals. 

Lewis the fourteenth was a strong instance of the 
effect of that inverted manner of teaching and thinking, 
which forms kings to be tyrants, without knowing or 
even suspecting that they are so. That oppression, 
under which he held his subjects, during the whole 
course of his long reign^ proceeded chiefly from the 
principles and habits of his erroneous education. By 
this, he had been accustomed to consider his kingdom 
as his patrimony, and his power over his subjects as his 
rightful and undelegated inheritance. These sentiments 

% L Burgh* Pol. Dis. 3. »^ Boling. Rem. 209, 
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were SO deeply and strongly imprinted on his mind, Aat^ 
when one of his ministers represented to him the miseiw 
able condition to which those subjects were reduced, and, 
in the course of his representation, frequently used die' 
word " Tetat," the state ; the king, though he felt tlie 
truth, and approved the substance of all that was said, yet 
was shocked at the frequent repetition of the word 
" Petat," and complained of it as an indecency offered to 
his person and character. 

And, indeed, that kings should imagine tllemiPelTes 
the fin9l causes, for which men were made, and societies^ 
were formed, and governments were instituted, will 
cease to be a matter of wonder or surprise, when we find 
that lawyers, and statesmen, and philosophers have taught 
or favoured principles, which necessarily lead to the sane 
conclusions. 

Barbeyrac, whose commentaries enrich th« pcrfonn^ 
ances' of the most distinguished philosophers, at one 
time, taught and favoured principles, which necessarily 
led to the conclusions, so degrading and so destructive 
to the human race. On this subject, it will be worth 
while to pursue his train of thoughts 

In the formation of societies and civil gover n m en t s , 
three different conventions or agreements are supposed, 
by Puffcndorff and many other writers, to have taken 
place. The first convention is an Engagement, by those 
who compose the society or state, to associate to^etiier 
in one body -y and to regulate, with one common consent, 
whatever regards their preservation, their security, their 
improvement, and their happiness. The second con- 
vention is, to specify the form of government, that shall 
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be^st^aUished among them. The third convention is an 

^giigement between the following parties ; that is to say, 

the person or persons, on whom the sovereignty, or 

superionQr, or majesty-— for it is called by all these 

naooes-— is conferred, on one hand ; and, on the other 

hfuid, those who haye conferred this sovereignty, this 

siftperiori^, this majes^ ; and are now, by that step, as 

it seems, become subjects. By this third convention, 

the sovereign engages to consult the common security 

and advantage of die subjects ; and the subjects engage 

to- observe fidelity and allegiance to the sovereign. From 

this last convention, the state is supposed to receive its 

final completion and perfection. 

This account of the origin of society and government 
will be fully considered afterwards. I introduce it now, 
in order to show the force and import of Barbeyrac's 
observation concerning it. "The first convention," says 
he^ " is only, with regard to the second, what scaffolding 
is with regard to the building, for whose construction it 
was erected."* 

And is it so ? Is society nothing more than a scaffold- 
ing, by the means of which government may be erected j 
and which, consequendy, may be prostrated, as soon as 
the edifice of civil government is built ? If this is so, it 
must have required but a small portion of courdy 
ingenuity to persuade Lewis the fourteenth, that, in a 
monarchy, government was nothing but a scaffolding for 
die king. 

For the honour of Barbeyrac, however, let not this 
account be concluded, till it be told, that this did not 

" Puff 641. note to b. 7. c. 3, s. 8. 
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continue to be always his sentiment ; that, on conaidbesv 
ation and reflection, this sentiment was changed; said 
that, when it was changed, he, as every other great asud 
good man will do on similar occasions, freely and nobljr 
retracted it. But although it has heepi retracted by 
Barbeyrac, it has neither been retracted nor abaBdone5l 
by some others. 

To evince"" that I speak not without foundation, and to 
show, what will not be suspected till they are shown^ the 
extravagant notions which have boen entertained on this 
head, I will adduce a number of sentences and quotations, 
which Grotiiis* has collected together, in order to combat 
the sentiments of those, who hold that the supreme power 
is, always and without exception, in the people. 

Historians and philosophers, poets and princes, bishops 
and fathers, are all summoned to' oppose the dangerous 
doctrine* 

When Tacitus says, " that, as we must bear with 
storms, barrenness, and the inconveniences of nature, so 
we must bear with the luxury or avarice of princes ;" 
Grotius tells us, " 'tis admirably said." Marcus Anto- 
ninus, the philosopher, is.produced as an authority, ^^ that 
magistrates are to judge of private persons, princes of 
magistrates, but God alone of princes." King Vitigis 
declares, that " what regards the royal power is to be 
judged by the powers above ; because it is derived from 
heaven, and is accountable to heaven alone." Ireneus^ 
we are informed, says excellently, " by whose orders 
men are born, by his command kings are ordained.'^ 

* Grotius 68— -n. 
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The same doctrine is contained in the constitutions of 
Cleinent. ^^ You shall fear the king, knowing that he is 
chosen of God.*' 

In a tragedy of iEschylus, the suppliants use this. 

* 

language to the king. *' Sir, you are the city and the 
publick ; you are an independent judge. Seated upon 
your throne as upon an altar, you alone govern all by 
your absolute commands." 

Here we have the very archetype of the idea of Lewis 
the fourteenth, sanctioned by the name of Grotius. If the 
king was the city and the publick ; to mention " Tetat'* 
in his presence, as something separate and distinct, was 
certainly an indecency ; because it contained an implied 
though distant limitation of his power. 

The rfeverend bishop of Tours addresses the king of 
France in this very remarkable manner : *' If any of us, 
O king! should transgress the bounds of justice, he may 
be punished by you : but if you yourself should offend, 
who shall call you to account ? When we make repre* 
sentations to you, if you please, you hear us : but if you. 
will not, who shall condemn you ? There is none but he, 
who has declared himself to be justice itself." 

X.et me also mention what Heineccius says, in much 
more recent times, in his System of Universal Law. 
•* The doctrine," which makes the people superiour to 
the king or prince, and places in the former the real, and 
in the latter only personal majesty, is a most petulant 
bne. It is the doctrine of Hottoman, Sidney, Milton, 

*» 2. Heiii. 120. 121. 
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and others. Since a people, wheii they unite into a te* 
publick, renounce their own will, and subject thems^lvea 
to the will of another, with what front can they call 
themselves superiour to their sovereign ?" 

And yet Heineccius ' himself allows, that ^^ Grotius 
(1. 3. 8.) is thought by not a few, to have given some 
handle to the doctrine of passive obedience and notn- 
resistance.'* 

Indeed, the lawyers of almost all the states of Europe 
represent kings as legislators: and we know, that, in 
the dictionaries of many, legislative and unlimited pow- 
er are synonimous terms. To unlimited power, the cor- 
relative is passive obedience. 

Even Baron de Wolfius, the late celebrated philoso* 
pher of Hall, lays down propositions concerning patri* 
monial kingdoms, without rejecting or centrsMiicUng a 
distinction, so injurious to the freedom and the rights 
of men. 

Domat, in his book on the civil law, derives the 
power of govemours from divine authority. ** It is always 
he (God) who places them in the seat of authority : it is 
from him alone that they derive all the power and autho- 
rity that they have ; and it is the ministry of his justice 
that is committed to them. And seeing it is God him- 
self whom they represent, in the rank which raiees them 
above others; he will have them to be ccmsidered as 
holding his place in their functions. And it is for t|u8 
reason, that he himself gives the name of gods .to those. 
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to whom he communicates the right of governing and 
judging men.*' * 

To diminish the force of the foregoing citation*, it 
may be said, that, in all probability, Le^vis the four-^ 
teenth-— and the same may foe said of other princes 
equally ignorant-— ^ntver read the tragedies of iEschylus, 
nor the history of Gregory of Tours, It is highly pro- 
bable that he never did: but it is equally probable, that 
their sentiments were known in his court, and found 
the way, through the channels of flattery, to the royal 
ear. But the writings of Grotius must have been well 
known in France, and probably to Lewis the fourteenth 
himself. This very book . of the Bights of War and 
Peace was dedicated to his father, Lewis the thir- 
teenth ; and its author, we are told, had credit with some 
of the ministers of that prince. 

Every plausible notion in favour of arbitrary power, 
appearing in a respectable dress, and introduced by an 
influential patrcm, is received with eagerness, protected 
with vigilance, and diffused with solicitude, by an arbi- 
trary government. The consequence is, that, in such a 
government, political prejudices are last of all, if ever, 
overcome or eradicated. 

But these doctrines, it may be replied, are not now 
believed, even in France. But they have been believed 
^-4hey have been believed, even in Prance, to the sla- 
very and misery of millions. 'And if, happily, they are 
not still believed there ; unfortunately, they are still be- 
lieved m other countries. 

"" 1. Domat £SII. 
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But I ask — ^why shojuld they be believed atall I 1 9ak 
further: if they are not, and ought not to be believed; 
why is their principle suflFered to lie latent and lurking 9i 
tile root of the science of law? Why ia that principle 
continued a, part of the very definition of law ? 

The pestilent seed may seem, at present, to have lotf 
its vegetating power : but an unfriendly season a&d a 
rank soil may still revive it* It ought Uk be finally ex- 
tirpated* It has, even within our own remembrance, 
done muqh real mischief. The position, that law is bh 
separably attached to superiour power,, w^^ the political 
weapcm used^ with the greatest force and the gresU;est 
skill, in favour of the despotick claims of Great BritaiB 
over the American colonies. Of this, the most striking 
proofs will appear hereafter* Let me, at present, adopt 
the sentiments expressed, on a similar subject, by Vattd*, 
^^ If the base flatterers of despotick power rise up against 
my principles ; I shall have, on my side, thct^ friend of 
laws, the true qitizen,. and the virtuous, nian*" "^ 

Let us conclude our observations upon this hypo^^»i 
concerning the origin of sovereignty, by suggestingi 
that were it as solid as it is unsound- ii^ specidation, it 
would be wholly visionary and useless in practioe.- 
Where would minions and courtly flatterers find the ob» 
ytctSj to which thc^y could, even with courtly dec^cy, 
ascribe superiour talents, superiour virtue, or a superiour 
nature, so as to entitle them, even on their own prittci* 
pies, to legislaticKi and government ? 

We have now examined the inherent, qualities,, whidh 
have been alleged as sufficient to entitle, to the right aad 

w Vattel Pref. 14. 
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idflice of legislation, thtt sUperiour, whose mttt^position 
Is coBsidered as essential to a law. We have weighed 
them in the balanee, ftad we have found them wanting. 

If this supefiour ctlnnbt rest a tide on any inherent 
qualities ; the qualities, which constitute his title, if any 
title he has, must be such as are derivative* If deriva* 
tive ; they must be derived either from a source that is 
human, or from a source that is divine. ^^ Over a whote 
grand mukitude," says the judicious ^Hooker, ^^ consist* 
mg of maiiy families, impossible it is, that any should 
have complete lawful power, but by consent of men, or 
by immediate appointment of God." We will consider 
ihose sources Separately. 

Hx}v^ is tbi$ superiour constituted by human authori* 
ty ? How far does his superiority extend ? Over whom 
is it exercised ? Can any person or power, appointed by 
human authority, be superiour to those by whom he is 
appointed^ and so form a necessary and essential part in 
the deinitioh of a law ? 

On these questions, a profound, I will not say a sus* 
{Aekms silence i» obAerved. By the Author of the Com- 
mentaries, this superiour is announced in a very ques* 
tionable shape. We can neither tell who he is, nor 
whence he comes. "When society is once formed, go- 
vernment ifesults of course" — I use the words ^ of the 
Commentary — ^**as necessary to preserve and to keep 
that society in order. Unless some superiour be consti- 
t^ed, M^hose comftiands and decisions all the members 
are bound to obey, they would stUl remain as in a state 

' H<k)k«r. W K s. 10. p. I«. r i,m, Cenf. 48. 
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of natiffe, without any judge upon em-th to define their 

several r'ghts, and rqdress their several wroi^. But as 

all the members of the aocie^ are naturally equal, H 

may be asked**<— 'what question nfay be aaked? The 

most natural question, that occurs to me, is-*— how is 

this superiour, without whom, there ;can, be nO law, with* 

out whom there can be no judge upon earth*— -how is 

this superiour to be constituted i This is the question^ 

which, on this occasion, I would expect to see f)roposed) 

this is the question, to which I would expect to hear aa 

answer. But how suddenly, is the scene shifted ! IniMa4 

of the awful insignia of superiority, to which our 

viejv was just now directed, the mild emblons of con^ 

fidence make their appearance. The pers<m annoimced 

was a dread superiour : but the person introduced is a 

humble trustee. For, to proceed, ^4t may be asked, 

in whose hands are the reins of govemmeieft to be in* 

trusted ?^^ 

t 

I very well know how .** a society once formed** con- 
stitute a trustee : but I am yet to learn, and the Com- 
mentator has not yet informed me, how this society can 
constitute their superiour. Locke somewhere says that 
^' no one can confer more power on another, than he poi* 
sesses himself.'* f 

If the information, how a superiour is appointed, be 
given in any other part of the valuable Commentariel^j 
it has escaped 'my notice, or my memory. Indeed it 
has been remarked by his successour in the chair of law, 
that .Sir William BIacks:tone ^^ fieclines speaking of tl^ 
origin of government." * 

s I^k. Gov. p. 2. 8. 6. a £L Jar. SS 
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The question recurs— ^how is this superiour constitu- 
ted by human authority i Is he constituted by a law f If 
he is, that law, at least, must be made without a superiour ; 
tor by that law the superiour is constituted. If there can 
l>e no law without a superiour, then the institution of a 
superiour, by human authority, must be made in some 
(»cher manner than by a law. In what other manner can 
human authority be exerted ? Shall we say, that it may 
be exerted in a covenant or an engagement ? Let us say, 
for we may say justly, that it may. Let us suppose the 
auth(»:ityto be exerted, and the covenant or engage- 
ment to be made. StiU the question recurs— -can this 
authority so exerted, can this covenant or engagement 
so made, produce a superiour ? 

If he is now entitled to that appellation, he must be 
so by virtue of some thing, which he has received. But 
has he received more than was given I Could more be 
given than those, who gave it, possessed ? 

We can form clear conceptions of authority, original 
and derived, entire and divided into parts ; but we have 
no clear conceptions how the parts can become greater 
than the whole ; nor how authority, that is derived, can 
become superiour to that authority, from which the de- 
rivation is made. 

If these observations are well founded; it will be 
dificult-^perhaps we may say, impossible — to account 
for the institution of a superiour by human authority. 

Is there any other human source, from which Supe- 
riority can spring ? 'Tis thought there is : His thought 
that human submission can effectuate a purpose, for t|xe 
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accomidishment of which human aadiorit^liaa been found 
to be unavailing* 

And is it come to this ! Must submission to an equal 
be the yoke, under irhich we must pass, before we can 
diffuse the mild power, or participate in the benign inSxi* 
ence of law? If such is, indeed, our fate, let resignation 
be our aim : but before we resign ourselves, let us exa* 
mine whether our fate be so hard. 

That I may be able to convey a just and full repre^ 
sentation of opinions, which have been entertained on 
this subject, I shall give an abstract of the manner, in 
which PufFendorff has reasoned coni^eming it, in his 
chapter on the generation of civil sovereignty. 

His object is,, " to examine whence that sovereignty 
or supreme command, which appears in every state, and 
which, as a kind of soul, informs, enlivens, and moves 
the publick body, is immediately produced.*' 

In this inquiry, he supposes that civil authority re* 
quires natural strength and a title. ** Both these requi- 
sites," says he, " immediately flow from those pacts, by 
which the state is united and subsists." With regard 
to the former — ^natural strength — ^he observes, *' that 
since all the members of the state, in submitting their 
wills to the will of a single director; did, at the same 
time, thereby oblige themselves to nonresistance, or to 
obey him in all his desires and endeavours of applying 
their strength and wealth to the good of the publick ; it 
appears that he, who holds the sovereign rule, is posses- 
sed of sufficient force to compel the discharge ' df thd 
injunctions, which he lays." 
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**So, likewise," adds he, "the same covenant affords a 
fall and easy title, by which the sovereignty appears to 
be established, not upon violence, but in a lawful manner, 
upon the voluntary consent and subjection of the respec^ 
tive members." 

" This, then," continues he, " is the nearest and imme- 
diate cause, from which sovereign authority, as a moral 
quality, doth result.. For if we suppose submission m 
one party, and, in another, the acceptance of that sub* 
mission ; there accrues, presently, to the latter, a right 
qf imposing commands on the former ; which is what 
we term sovereignty or rule. And as, by private con- 
tract, the right of any thing which we possess, so, by 
submission^ the right to dispose of our strength and owe 
liberty of acting, may be conveyed to another." 

He illustrates this/ immediate cause of sovereign 
authority, by the following instance. " If any person 
should, voluntarily and upon covenant deliver himse}f to 
me in servitude, he thereby really confers on me the 
power of a master." *' Against which way of arguing, to 
object the vu%ar maxim, quod quis non habet^ non potest 
in alterum transferrcy^ ia buta piece of trifling, ignor* 


ance." *^ 


* Puff. b. 7. <:. 3. s. 1. p. 654 65$. 

« All this, it is true, has been done, in fact. This act of legal 
suicide has been often perpetrated ; and, in the history of some 
periods, we find the prescribed form, by which liberty was extin- 
guished-r-a form truly congenial with the transactioB-*& fona 
expressed in terms die most disgraceful to the dignity of man. << Li* 
tentiam habeatis, mihi qualemcunque volueritis disciplinam ponere^ 
vtl venumdare, ant quod vobis placuerit de me fsicere." (6. Gibbon 
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Shall we, for a moment, suppose all this to be done ? 
What is left to the people ? Nothing. What are they ? 
Slaves. What will be their portion ? That of the beasts 
-^instinct, compliance, and punishment. So true it is? 
that in the attempt to make one person more than man, 
millions must be made less« 

We now see the price, at which law must be purchased ; 
for we see the terms, oii which a superiour, of- such 
absolute necessity to a law, is constituted, according to 
the hypothesis, of which I have given an account. We 
see the covenants which must be entered into, the consent 
which must be given, the submission which must be 
made, the subjection which must be undergone, the state, 
analogous to servitude, which must be supposed, before 
this system of superiority can be completed. Has this 
been always done — must this be always done, in every 
state, where law is known or felt ? 

Without examining its incongruity with reason, with 
freedom, and with fact ; without insisting on the incohe- 
rence of the parts, and the unsoundness of the whole, I 
shall, again, for a moment, take it all for granted : and, 
on that supposition, I shall put the question— -Is even 
all this sufficient to constitute a superiour ? Is it in the 
power of the meanest to prostitute, any more than it is 
in the power of the greatest to delegate, what he does not 


361. cites Marcalf. Formul.) But these periods were the periods 
which mtroducfd and established the feudal law. " The majestj 
of the Roman law protected the liberty of the citizen against his 
own distress or despair." 6. Gibbon. 360. 
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possess?^ The arguments, therefore, which we used 
with regard to the appointment of a superiour by humaxi, 
authority, will equally apply to his appointment by human 
submission. The manner may be different : the result 
^rill be the same* 

Indeed, the author of this system betrays a secret 
consciousness, that it is too weak and too disjointed to 
stand without an extrinsick support. ^^ Yet still," says 
he, ^^ to procure to the supreme command an especial 
efficacy, and a sacred respect, there is need of anothet 
additional principle, besides the submission of the sub- 
jects. And therefore he who affirms sovereignty to result 
immediately from compact, doth not, in the least, detract 
from the «acr^ J character of civil government ; or main- 
tain that princes bear rule, by human right onlyj and not 
by divine." • 

It deserves remark, that, in this passage, Puffendorff 
assumes the divine right of princes to bear rule, as an 
admitted principle ; and seems only solicitous to show, 
that the account, which he has given, of the origin 
of sovereignty, is not inconsistent with their sacred 
character. 

^ Let individuals, in any number whatever, become severally and 
successively subject to one man, they are all, in that case, nothing 
more than master and slaves ; they are not a people governed by 
thdr chief; they are an aggregate, if you will ; but they do not form 
an association ; there subsists among them neither commonwealth 
nor body politick. Such a superiour, though he should become 
master of half the world, would be still a private person, and his 
interest, separate and distinct from that of his people, would be still 
no mere than a private interest Rousseau's Orig. Comp« 1^. IS. 

e Pu£ ^s. b. 7. c. 3. s. 1.-^% BurL 39. 
VOL. r. N 
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After some furdier observatioiis with regard to th& 
source of government and the cause of sovereignty, the 
author acknowledges, that there is very little differoice^ 
between his sentiments on the subject, and those of 
Boeder. What Bcccler's sentiments were, we learn fromr 
the account given of them by our author. *'The 
supreme authority," ^ says Boeder, ^^ is not to be derived 
from the bare act of man, but from the command of C>od, 
and from the law of nature ; or from such an act of mea, 
by which the law of nature was: followed and obe3^d.^ 


»f 


So far PuffendoriF seems willing to go. He adopts n 
kind of compromising principle* He founds the right of 
die sovereign immediately upon the submission <^ the 
subjects ; but, to complete the efficacy of supreme com« 
mand, he calls in the aid of ah additional princijde, the 
sacred character of civil government, and the divine 
right of princes to bear rule. Further he was unwilling 
to proceed. 

It has been often the fate of a compromise betweed 
two parties, that it has given entire satisfaction to neither. 
Such has been the fate of that adopted by PuiFendorffl 
Some will certainly think, that he has given too much 
countenance to the claim, which princes have boldly 
made, of a divine right to rule. Others have thought^ 
that, into his composition of a sovereign, he has infused 
too great a proportion of human authority. They pursue 
the source of sovereignty, further than he is willing to 
accompany them, and maintain, that it is the Supreme 
Being, who confers immediately the supreme power 
on princes, without the intervention or concurrence of 
man. 

^PQC655.b.7.c.3.8.1. 
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This doctrine, in some countries^ and at tome periods, 
faais been carried,' and is still carried, to a very extrava- 
gant height, and has been supported and propagated, 
and still is supported and propagated, with uncbm* 
men zeal. It has been, and still is, a favourite at 
courts; and has been, and still is, treated with every 
appearance of profound respect by courtiers, and, in 
too many instances, by philosophers and by statesmen, 
who have imitated, and still imitate courtiers in their 
practice of the slavish art. In the reign of James the 
second, " the immediate emanation of divine authority** 
was introduced on every occasion, and ingrafted, often 
with the strangest impropriety, -on every subject. Even 
in the present century, a book has been burnt by the 
hangman, because its author maintained, ^^ that God is 
not the immediate cause of sovereignty." s 

It cannot escape observation, that, in one particular, 
those who carry this doctrine the furthest, "seem to 
challenge, with some success, the palm of coia^sistency 
from those, who refuse to accompany thenr. TBoth enter- 
tain the same sentiments— -and they are certainly over- 
charged ones— concerning sovereignty and superiority. 
Thus far they march together. But here, one division 
halt. The other proceed, and, looking back on those 
behind them, demand, why, having gone so far, they 
refuse to accomplish the journey. They insist, that all 
human causes are inadequate to the production of thai 
superiority or sovereignty, about the august and sacred 
character of which they are both agreed. They say^^ 
diat neither particular men, nor a multitude of men, are 
themselves possessed of this sovereignty or superiority; 
sa\d that, therefore, they cannot confer it on the prince. 

s Puff 656. note to b. T. c. 3. s. 3. 
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The consequence is, that, as this superiority is ad0atlc4 
to exist, and ^as it cannot be conferred by naen, it must 
derive its origin from a higher source. 

It is in this manner that Domat reas<ms concerning 
the origin of sovereignty and government* ^^ As there 
is none but God alone who is the natural sovereign of 
man ; so it is likewise from him that .they who govern 
derive all their power and authority. It is one of the 
ceremonies in the coronation of the kings of France, 
J|» ' ibr them to take the sword from the altar; thereby to de« 

^ note, that it is immediately from the hand of God that 

they derive the sovereign power, of which the sword is 
the principal emblem."^ 

In the dame train of sentiment, Bishop Taylor^ ob- 
serves, " that the legislative or supreme power is not the 
servant of the people, but the minister, the trustee,, and 
the representative of God : that all just human power ia 
given from above, not from beneath ; from God, not, 
from the people.'* 

I 

Indeed, on the principle of superiority, Caligula's 
reasoning was concise and conclusive. ^* If I am only 
a man, my subjects are something less : if they are men, 
I am something more.^J 

The answer to the foregoing reasoning appears to mc 
to be more ingenious than solid, and to be productive of 
amusement, rather than of conviction. I shall deliver it 
from Burlaraaqui, who, on this subject, has followed the 

h 2. Domat 2^8, 299. » Rule of Conscience 4Q§, 

3 Rous. Or. Com 6. 
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epinions of PuiFendorff* ^^This argument," says he, 
^^ proves nothing. It is true, that neither each member of 
the society, nor the whole multitude collected, are for- 
xtuJly invested with the supreme authority ; but it is suffi- 
eient that they possess it virtually ; that is, that they have 
^vithln themselves all that is necessary to enable them, 
by the concurrence of their free will and consent, to 
produce it in the sovereign. Since every individual has 
■SL natural right of disposing of his own natural freedom, 
according as he thinks proper ; why should he not have 
a power of transferring to another, that right which he 
has of directing himself? Now is it not manifest, that, 
if all the members of the society agree to transfer this 
right to one of their fellow members, this cession will be 
the nearest and immediate cause of sovereignty ? It is, 
therefore, evident, that there are, in each individual, 
the seeds, as it were, of the supreme power. The case 
is here very near the same, as in that of several voices 
collected together, which, by their tlnion, produce 
a harmony, that was not to be found separately in 
cach."^ 

The metaphors from vegetation and musick may il- 
lustrate and please ; but they cannot prove nor convince. 
The notion of virtual sovereignty is as unsatisfactory tq 
me, on this occasion, as that of virtual representation has 
been, on many others. Indeed, I see but little differ* 
ence between a claim to derive from another that, which 
he is willing to give, but of which he is not possessed, 
and a claim to derive from him that, which he posses- 
ses, but which he has not given, and will not give. 

k S. BorL 41, 43. 
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Besides ; let me repeat the questions, which I for- 
merly put.— Have these degrading steps been always 
taken ? must they be always taken, in every state, where 
law is known or felt ? For let it not be forgotten^ that 
superiority is introduced as a necessary part of die defi* 
iiition of law. 

I will not attempt to paint the hideous eonsequencw 
that have been drawn, nor the still more hideous practices 
that have claimed impunity, indulgence, and even sane* 
tion, from the pretended principle of the divme right oi 
princes. Absolute, unlimited, and indefeasible power, 
nonresistance, passive obedience, tyranny, slavery, and 
misery walk in its train. 

On this subject — ►its^importance cannot be overrated 
^^—let us receive instruction from a well informed and s 
well experienced master-— from one, who, probably, io 
some periods of his life, had felt what he so feelingly 
describes — ^from one, who had been bred to the trade 
of a prince, and who had been perfectly initiated in aB 
the mysteries of the profession — from the late Frederick 
of Prussia. 

" If my reflections," says he, " shall be fortunate enough 
to reach the ears of some princes, they will find among 
them certain truths, which they never would have heard 
from the lips of their courtiers and flatterers. Perhaps 
they will be struck with astonishment, to see such truths 
placed, by their side, on the throne. But it is time, 
tliat, at last, they should learn, that their false principles 
are the most empoisoned source-— /a source ia plus en^ 
poisonec'-'^i the calankities of Em-ope. 


i^ 
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*' Here is the errour of the greatest part of princes. 
They believe that God has expressly, and from a parti- 
cular attention to their grandeur, their happiness, and 
their pride, formed their subjects for no other purpose^ 
than to be the ministers and instruments of their un«> 
bridled passions. As the principle, from which they set 
out, is false ; the consequences cannot be otherwise than 
infinitely pernicious. Hence the unregulatcfd pasaioa 
for false glory— hence the inflamed desire of conquest-*- 
hence the oppressions laid upon the people*— hence the 
indcdence and dissipation of princes*— hence the^ir ambi<* 
tton, their injustice, their inhumanity, their tyranny-— 
hence, in short, all those vices, which degrade the na* 
tare of man. 

*' H they would disrobe themselves of these erronc* 
eus opinions ; if they would ascend to the true origin of 
their appointment ; they would see, that their elevation 
and rank, of which they are so jealous, are, indeed, no* 
tiling else than the work of the people ; they would see, 
that the myriads of men, placed under their Care, have 
not made themselves the slaves of one single man, with 
a view to render him more powerful and more formida* 
ble ; have not submitted themselves to a fellow citisen^ 
In order to become the sport of his fancies, and the mar- 
tyrs of his caprice ; but have chosen, from among them* 
selves, the man, whom they bcKeved to be the most 
just, that he might govern them; the best, that he 
' might supply the place of a father ; the most humane, 
that he might compassionate and relieve their misfor- 
tunes; the most valiant, that he might defend them 
against their enemies ;i the most wise^ that he might not 
engage them inconsiderately in ruinous and destructive 
wars ; in one w^d, the man the most prop^e^ to reprer 
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sent the body of thd state, and in whom the sofvereigii 
power might become a bulwark to justice and to the laws^ 
and not an engine, by the force of which tyranny miglit 
be exercised, and crimes might be committed with im^ 
punity. 

^^ This principle being once established, prince* 
would avoid the two rocks, which, in all ages; have prcv 
duced the ruin of empires, and distraction in the politi- 
cal world — ^ungovemed ambition, and a listless inatten- 
tion to affairs." * ^^ They would often reflect that they 
are men, as well as the least of their subjects — that if 
they are the first judges, the first generals, the first fi- 
nanciers, the first ministers of society ; they are so, for 
the purpose of fulfilling the duties, which those names 
import. They will reflect, that they iore o&Iy the first 
servants of the state, bound to act with the same inte^ 
grity, the same caution, and the same entire disinterest- 
edness, as if, at every moment, they were to render an 
account of their administration to the citizens.""^ 

. I will not charge to the authors, whose opinions I 
have examined, all the consequences that have been 
drawn, practically as well as theoretically, from thek 
principles. From their principles, however^ admitted 
by themselves without due caution and scrutiny, thos(e 
consequences have been drawn by others, and-drawntoo 
accurately and too successfully for the peace, liberty, and 
happiness of men. 

After all, I am much inclined, for the honour of hu- 
man nature, to believe, that all this doctrine concerning 

1 K. Prus. works* v. 6. p. 46. 50. „ Id.p.d3.84. 
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» 

the divine right of kiiigs was, at first, encouraged and 
cherished by many, from motives, mistaken certainly, 
but pardonable, and even laudable i and that it was in- 
tended not so much to introduce the tyranny of princes, 
a& to form a barrier against the tyranny of priests. 

One of them^ at the head of a numerous, a formida- 
ble, and a well disciplined phalanx, claimed to be the 
Almighty's vicegerent upon earth ; claimed the power of 
deposing kings, disposing crowns, releasing subjects 
from their allegiance, and overruling the whole trans* 
actions of the christian world. Superstition and ignor 
ranee dreaded, but could not oppose, the presumptuous 
claim. The Pope had obtained, what Archimedes want* 
cd, another world, oa which he placed his ecclesiastical 
machinery i and it was no wonder that he moved this ac« 
cording to his will and pleasure. Princes and poten« 
tatesy states and kingdoms were prostrate before him. 
JEyery thing human was obliged to bend under the in* 
cumbent pressure of divine control. t 

It is not impr(rf)able, that, in this disagreeable predi* 
cament, the divine right of kings was considered as the 
oi^ principle, which could he opposed to the claims of 
the papal throne ; and as the only means, which could 
preserve the civil, from being swallowed by the ecclesi- 
astical powers. 

.This conjecture receives a degree of pipbability from 
a fact, which is mentioned in the history of France. 

In a^ ^neral assembly of the states of the kingdom, 
it waa proposed to canonize this position-^^' that kings 
derive their authority immediately from God." That 
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todi a |>r6p6(iiidon uTas made in «b asseltiMy df the MaHMr, 
die most poptilftr body Inown in the kingdaui) wiB^ tt^ 
doubt, occasion surprise. Tlti^ surprise will be kl« 
(Greyed, when it is mentibned, thkt the j^ r g pOAh i o ti iHM 
patronized by the most popular part df that assettAly : H 
was the third estate, which wished to pasff it into a law. 
But '^rvery thing is naturaBy aitd easily aceouhted for, 
when it is itientiohed ftcr&er^ diat dte priacipA object, 
^hich the thkd estate had in riew by tbis measut-js^ itas 
t6 secure the sovereign authority from the dett^std^ 
maxima of th6se, who made it depend ripon lite ^eipe, 
l^y living him a power of abftblvittg «ubje<^ ftHtth llMt 
<bath of ^rileg^ance, and au&orizing Aose #lio 'aasasaS^ 
liated their princes as heretieks. * 

The proposal did not pass itito a lti# ; becauHis, IttlKMf; 
t>ther reasons, the question was thought proper ibr At 
determination of the schools. But this much rii^ aaiil^ 
be ihftrrfed, that whjlt was thought proper by the tfciri 
estate to be passed into a law, would be gteet^sfiy rb- 
ceived through the kingdom, as popular and wholesome 
doctrine. 

m 

I confess inyself pleas^ with indull^ing '^ tb^if«(S 
ture I have mentioned. 

When I entered upon the disquisition of the doctMift 
of a superiour as necessary to the very definition of law; 
i aaid, that, if I was not mistaken, this notion dJF supe- 
riorly contained the germ of die divine right of pi'hifee^ 
to rule, and of the corresponding obligation on the peo- 
ple im^ititly to obey. It m«iy now be soen %li||iii€l' or 
not I hurt been mistaken I smd, if I iHive 9i^%fe«^a^ 

" PttS656.n. 
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fMsfH) b a^^TH how uAportsuit it i% care&Uy a&d pa^ 
%ifinify to ienftmk^ 4 fine principle ; to trace it, with at- 
temiM, 10 it9 higheft prisiQ > and to pursue jit, withper« 
severance, to its moat reiapte cwaequ^ncea, I have ^ 
served tlus c<Muluct with regard to the principle in ques* 
tim» The resiill, I think, ha« heen^ that, as to human 
laws, the nf^wtk of a aup^mur ia a iioti^n i^oAeceas^ry, 
nmfouiided^ and dangerous ; a notion uoycpo^i^tf nt wi^ 
ahe genuine a^stiem of hnmap wtbority* 

Now Aat the wiU of a superipur is di^carda^^ as 9^ 
Mpro^r principle of obU^ioasi in human laws, it is ni^ 
tural to aak^n-What principle shall be introducfd in its 
place ? In its place I introduc^-^-the consent of those 
iriio^obedi^cethe law requires. This I conceive to 
be thfi ir^e oripn o£ the obligation of hnman laws* 
This principle I ahall view pn ^ it3 sides ; I shall e^^ 
nmsne k hastoricaUy and legaUy ; I shall consider it as a 
quaatictfi of theoty, and a^ a qu^tioa of fact. 

Let us asoend to the first ages of societies. Customs, 
for a long time, were the only laws known among them. 
The JUycians "^ had no written laws j they were governed 
eadrely by customs* Among the ancient Britons also, 
no written laws were known : they wereruled by the tra^ 
diticmary-»-^and if traditimary, probably, the customa** 
«y«r-law9of the Druids* 

Now custom is, of itself, intrinsick evidence of con- 
aent* Mow was a custom introduced ? By voluntary 
adoption. How did it become general i By the in- 
stances of vbluntary adoption being increased. How 
did it bftp;cin%j[Jaj»)tips ? fiy voluntary and satisfactory ea^;- 

« 1. Gof . Or. Laws. 9w 
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perience, which ratified and confirmed what • volumny 
adoption had introduced. In the introductkm, ui die 
extension, in the continuance of custontarjr law, wefitti 

the operations of consent universatty {^dominant. 

► .- ' . • .• ' 

^' Customs," in the striking and pictttiresque langiiafe 
of my Lord Bacon, '^are laws written in living tsUes;^'' 
In regidations of justice and of government, they have 
been more effectual than the best written laws. The 
Romans, in their happy periods of liberty, paid gf^t 
regard to customary law. Let me mention, in one 
word, every thing that can enforce my sentiments.: the 
common law of England is a ciutomary law. 

Among die earliest, among like freest, among the 
most improved nations of the world, .we fln4 a species 
of law prevailing, which carried, in its bosom^ inieimal 
evidence of consent. History, therefore^ bears a strong 
and a uniform testimony in favour of this specie* of 
law. . . 

Let us consult the sentiments^ as well as the history 
of the ancients. I find a charge against them oa tUs 
subject — ^^ that they were not accurate enough in their 
expressions ; because they frequently applied to lasra 
the name at -common {Agreements J^^ ' Thfs, it is ac- 
knowledged, they do alnciost every where in thieir frrir 

P 4. Ld. Bac 5. 

4 Mens, et Janimus, et consilium, et senteatia civitatis posiU 
est in legibus. Ut corpora nostra sine mente ; ttc civitas sine lege, 
suis partibus, ut nervis, ac sanguine, et membris, uti non potest 
Legum niinistri, magistratus ; leguin interpretes, judices : legum 
denique idcirco onuies scrvi sumus, ut liberi esse possimos. Cicero 
pro Cluen. c 53. 

*• Puff.59.b.l.c.6.s.r.. 
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^tigs; He, however, who accuses the ancient writers 
of inaccuracy in expression, ought himself to1>e consum* 
Doately accurate. ^ Let those teach others, who them* 
selves excel." Whether the Baron PuffendoriF was 
entided to be a teacher in this particular, we stay not to 
teicflinine. - It is of more consequence to attend to the 
^g;romid of his accusation. 

One reas(^, why he urges their expressions to be 
itiaccurate, is, that *^ neither the divine positive laws, nor 
the laws of nature had their rise from the agreement of 
men." All ^s is, at once, admitted ; but the present 
disquisition relates only to laws that are human. What 
is said with reg^d to them f With regard to them it is 
said, that ^^the Grecians, as in their other pcditick 
JB^edies, so in this too, had an eye to their own demo- 
cratical governments ; in which, because the laws were 
made upon the proposid of the magistrate, with the 
knowledge, and by the command, of the people, and so, 
as it were, in the way of bavgain and stipulation ; they 
gave them the name of covenants and agreements." 

* 

I am now unsdlicitous to repel the accusation : it 
seems, it was conceived to arise from a reference, by the 
ancients, to their dcfmocratical governments. Let them 
be called covenants, or agreements, or bargains, or stipu- 
lations, or any thing similar to any of those, still I am 
satisfied ^ , for still every thing mentioned, and every 
thing similar to every thing mentioned, imports consent. 
Here history and law combine their evidence in support 
of consent. 

Law has been denominated " a general convention of 
the citizens:" such is the definition of it in the Digest: 
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for the Romaa lav vas not, in every age of Romei tkt 
law of ^avery. A similar luode of e^^remim liaa b^o 
loag used in England. Magna ChatU waai»aiL& ^^ by ifae 

common assent of aU the realnu'^ * 

Let us listen to the judicious and excelltnt Hqfiiicr : 
what he says always conveys instructimu ^ The lawful 
power of making laws to command whole politick societies 
of men, belongeth so properly unto the same entire 
societies, that for any prince or potetttnte of what kia^ 
soever upon earth, to exercise the same of hinsseK^ ml 
not either by express^ commission immediate iwt 
personally received from God, or eke by authority 
derived, at the first, from their cmisent, upoft whoH 
persons they impose laws; it is no better tkuMi wn 
t)^ranny. Laws they are not, therefore, which ptiUid 
approbation hath^not made so.'*' ^^Lawshumaiii ofwbt^ 
kind soever, are available by constoti"' 

My Lord Shaftesbury, who formed Us tmH ^ 
judgment upon ancient writers and ancient opinioiK) 
delivers it as his sentiment, ^* That no people in a civil 
state can possibly be free, wheh they are ofherlHae 
governed, than by such laws as jthcy AeKmelves- ha»<} 
constituted, or to which they have freely given tonsent."' 

This subject will receive peculiar illustriitipn tad 
importance, when we come to consider the de&icripfioii 
and characters of municipal law. I will not anitidpMc 
here what will be introduced Uiere with much greater 
propriety and force. 

• SttUiv; Pref. 18. ' Hooker, b. I. % la {>. 19< 
«W.p.20. * 3. Shaft 312. 
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Of law there are dUfe^ent kinds. AU^ however, mMf 
be anfanged in two different classeii. 1. Divine* 2. Hu* 
man laws. Tlie descriptive epithets employed denote, 
that die former have God, the. latter, man, for their 
autlior* 

The laws of God may be divided into the following 
species* 

« 

I. That law, the book of which we ore neither able nor 
worthy to open. Of this law, the author and observer 
ia God. He is a law to himself, as well as to all created 
things. This law we may name the ^4aw eternal* 


w 


II. That law, which is made for angels and the spirits 
of the jnst made, perfect. This may be called the ^^ law 
eeUstiaL" This law, and the glorious state for which 
it 18 adq>ted, we see, at present, but darkly and as through 
a glass: but hereafter we shall see even as we are seen; 
and shall know even as we are known. From the wisdom 
H&d the goodness of the adorable Author and Preserver 
of the universe, we are justified In concluding, that the 
celestial^and perfect state is governed, as all other thinga 

are, by his established laws. What those laws are, it is 

* 

not yet given us to know ; but on one truth we may rely 
frith sure and certain confidence-o-diose laws are wise and 
• good. For an«»tfaer truth we have infallible authority — 
those laws are strictly obeyed : ^^ In heaven his wUl is 
done." 

III. That law, by which the irrational and iniwwmatr 
parts of the crediioa are governed. The great Creator 
of all things ha» established general .and fixed nilest 
Ustat&ai^ tD which all the fhttoadcna of the material 
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universe are. produced and regulated. These rules arr 
usually denominated l$uvs of nature. The s<;iiencef whicb 
has those laws for its object, is distinguished by the n^Une 
of natural philosophy. It is so^ictimes called, the 
philosophy of body. Of this science, there are numeioua 
branches. 

IV. That law, which God has made for man in his 
present state ; that law, which is communicated to us by 
reason and conscience, the divine m<mitors within. ub^ 
and by the sacred oracles, the divine monitors without us* 
This law has undergone several subdivisions, and has- 
been known by distinct appellations, according to die 
different ways in which it has been promulgated, and the 
diiferent objects which it respects. 

As promulgated by reasion and the mciral sense, it hat 
been called natural ; as promulgated by the holy scriptures, 
it has been called revealed law. 

As addressed to men, it has been denominated the law 
of nature ; as addressed to poUfical societies, it has been 
denominated the law of natipns. , 

But it should always be remembered, that this law, 
natural or revealed, made for m^i or £or natioaa, flows 
from the same divine source : it is the law of God.. 

Nature, or, to speak more properly, the Author of 
nature, has done much for us ; but it is his gracious 
appointment and will, that we should also do much for 
ourselves. What we do, indeed, must be founded on 
whiat he has done ; and ^e defici^icies of our lows mu8t 
be supplied by thrpcrfetBtions <if his. Human loir must 
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rest its auAorit}'', ultimate^, upon the authority of that 
law^ -which is 4ivine. 

Of that law, the following are maxima— -that no injury 
should be done— -that a lawful engagement, voluntarily 
made, should be faithfully fulfilled. We now see the 
deep and the solid foundations of human law. 

It is of twp species. 1. That which a political society 
makes for-itself. This is municipal law. 2. That which 
two or more political societies make for themselves. This 
is tkc voluntary law of nations. 

In all these species of law— ^the law eternal — the law 
celestial — the law natural — rthe divine law, as it respects 
men and nations— the human law, as it also respects men 
and nsUson^— man is dee]^y and intimately concerned. 
Of ail these species pf law, therefore, the knowledge must ^ 
be most important to man. 

Those parts of natural philosophy, which more imfme- 
diately relate to the human body, are appropriated to the 
profession of physick. 

The law eternal, the law celestial, and this law divine, 
as they s»re disclosed by that revelation, which has 
brought life and immortality to light, are the more pecu* 
Uar objects of the profession of divinity. ji* 

The law of nature, the law of nations, and the mu- 
nicipal law form die objects of the profession of law. 

From this short, but plain and^ I hope, just state* 
ment of things, we perceive a princi^e of connexi* 
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on beiire^ aU ti^ Earned} {utsfiessioiis ; bu^ eflpedalljr 
between the two last mentioned. Far froi^i being ri^cads 
or enemies, religion and law are twin sisters, friends^ 
aBd mutual assiatanta. Indeed, tfaeae two sci^Bces^ ran 
inlo each other* The divine law, as diMoireiredbjr* rea- 
son aand' the moral sense^ fiunna aneaaen^ial par]b of hc^ 

I 

From this statement of things, we also perceive how | 
important and dignified the profession of the laew is, 
when traced to its sources, and) viewed in its just ^sSbenU. \ 


The immediate objects of our attention^ ave, die Um 
of nature, the law of nations, and the municipal law of 
the United Slates, and of the several staites: which com- 
pose the Union. It will not be forgoito^ th|i& the ecb-i 
^titutione of the United Stfttosi, and of the< indiKidMl 
states, form a capi^ part of their muaicipal biK. Qtk 
lihe two first of these three great heads, I shaUbbe^n^ 
general. On the last, especiaftfr on thote ]pavta. of ^ k, 
which comprehend the constitutions and piiblidi;*^law» I 
shall be more pairtscular and miaats. 


CHAPTER HI. 


OF THE LAW OF NATURE. 

J[n every ^-peiiod of our existence, in evety situation^ in 
vrhkh we can be pbiced, much is to be .known, much is 
to be done, much is to be enjoyed. But all that is to 
be known, all that is to be done, all that is to be enjoyed, 
liepeiids upon the proper exertion and direction of our 
BCimeroto |)Owert. In this immense ocean of intelligence 
mkd action, iu*e we left without a compass and without a 
4hBXt i Is there no pole star, by which we may regulate 
^Ar course i Has the aU-gradous and all* wise Author of 
oar eidstence formed us for such great and such good 
^ids ; and has he left us without a conductor to lead us 
in the ^yay, by wiiich those ends may be attained? Has 
be aaade.us capable ^fobseryitig a rule, and has he fur- 
nished us with no rule, which we ought to observe ? Let 
us examine these questions — for they are im^portant ones 
-—with patience and with attention. Our labours will, in 
all probability, be amply rep^. We shall probably iind 
that, to direct the more important parts of our conduct, 
dte bountiful GoveiHour of the universe has been gracx- 
ously pleased to provide us with a law; and that, to direct 
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the less important parts of it, he has made us capable of 
providing a law for ourselves. 

That our Creator has a supreme right to prescribe a 
law for our conduct, and that we are under the most 
perfect obligation to obey that law, are truths estabUshed 
on the clearest and most solid principles. 

In the course of our remarks on that part of Sir 
William Blackstone's definition of law, which includes 
the idea of a superiour as essential to it, we remarked^ 
with particular care, that it was only with regard to 
human laws that we controverted the justi^ess or propri- 
ety of that idea. It was incumbent on us to mark this 
distinction particularly ; for with regard to laws which 
are divine, they truly come from a superiour— from Him 
who is supreme, 

( 
I 

Between beings, who, in their nature, powers, Vki ! 
situation, are so perfectly equal, that nothing can be ] 
ascribed to one, which is not applicable to the <«her, \ 
there can be neither superiority nor dependence. With I 
regard 16 such beings, no reason can be assigned, why 
any one should assume authority over others, whidi may 
not, with equal propriety, be assigned, why each of those 
others should assume authority over that one. To con- 
stitute superiority and dependence, there must be an 
essential difference of qualities, on which those relaliaiis 
may be founded. * 

Some allege, that the sole superiority of strength, or, 
as they express it, an irresistible power, is the true foun- 
dation of the right ,of prescribing laws. " This superi- 

a 1. Burl. 82. 
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ority of power gives," say they, " a right of reigning, by , 
the impossibility, in which it places others, of resist* 
ing him, who has so great an advantage over them." ^ 

Others derive the right of prescribing laws and impo- 
smg obligations from superiour excellence of nature* 
** This," say they, " not only renders a being indepen- 
dent of those, who are of a nature inferiour to it ; but 
leads us to believe, that the latter were made for the sake 
of the formen" For a proof of this, they appeal to 
the constitution of man. '^ Here," they tell us, " the 
soul governs, as being the noblest part." " On the same 
foundation," they add, " the empire of man over the 
brute creation is built." ^ 

Others, again, say, that " properly speaking, there 
is only one general source of superiority and obligation. 
God is our creator: in him we live, and move, and have 
our being : from him we have received* our intellectual 
and our moral powers : he, as master of his own work> 
can prescribe to it whatever rules to him shall seem meet. 
Hence our dependence on our Creator : hence his abso- 
lute power over us. This is the true source of all autho* 
rity." ^ 

With regard to the first hypothesis, it is totally insuf* 
ficient; nay, it is absolutely false. Because I cannot 
resist, am I obliged to obey? Because another is posses- 
sed of superiour force, am I bound to acknowledge his 
will as the rule of my conduct ? Every obligation suppo- 
ses niotives that influence the conscience and determine 
the will, so that we should think it wrong not to obey, 
even if resistance was in our power. But a person, who 

fc 1. BurL 83. c M. 83. d id. 83. 87. 
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alle^e& Only the law af the strongest, proposes wk> mativB 
to influence the co&sciehce, or to determiiie the wiU* 
Superiour force may re^^ide with predommtot maleTOf 
lence. Has force, exerted for the purposes of malevo- 
lence, a right to command I Can it impose an obizgalion 
to obey ? No. Resistance to such force is a right $ and^ 
if resistance can prove effectual, it is adui^ al^o. Oti 
^me occasions, all our efforts may, indeed, be useless; 
and an attempt to resist would frustrate its own aim : 
but, on such occasions, the exercise of resistance mij is 
suspended; the right of resistance is not extinguished: 
we may continue, for a time, under a constraint ; but 
we come not under an obligation : we may suffer all tbe 
external effects of superiour force ; but we feel not die 
internal influence of superiour authority ? * 

The second hypothesis has in it something plausible 4 
but, on examination, it will not be found to be accunrte. 
Whenever a being of superiour excellence is found, his 
excellence, as well as every other truth, ought, on pro* 
per occasions, to be acknowledged ; we will go fwther ; 
it ought, as every thing excellent ought, to be esteemetd. 
But must we go farther still? Is obedience the necessary 
consequence of honest acknowledgment and just estfeemif 
Here we must make a pause : we must make some in- 
quiries befof'e we go forward. In what manner is this 
being of superiour excellence connected with us i Whatt 
are his dispositions with regard to us ? By what effects, 
if by any, will his superiour excellence be displayed? 
Will it be exerted for our happiness ; or, as to us, #]11 
it not be exerted at all ? We acknowledge-*— we esteem 
excellence; but till these questions are imswered^ W€ 

^ 1. Burl. 85. 86. 
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.ns>t Qtirselves ttni^r an obltgation to obey luf If 
the (^imon of Epicurus conceming his divinities — that 
they were absolutely indifferent to the happiness and 
interests, of men — ^was admitted for a moment ; ^ the in- 
ference . would unquestionably l^«-^that they were not 
entitled to human obedience. 

The third hypothesis contains a solemn truth, which 
otfght to be examined with reverence and awe. It resolves 
Ao supreme right of prescribing laws for our conduct, 
and our indispensable duty of obeying those laws, into 
the omnipptence of the Divinity* This omnipotence let 
«» hundily adore. Were we to suppose-^^but the suppo- 
sition cannot be made**-that infinite goodness could be 
disjoined from almighty power — but we cannot*— must 
iK>t proceed to the inference. No, it never can be drawn; 
for from almighty power infinite goodness can never be 
disjoined. 

Let us join, in our weak conceptions, what sore inse- 
parable in their incomprehensible Archetype — infinite 
power^i^ite wisdom-^infinite goodness; and then 
Hire shfdl see, in its resplendent glory, the supreme right 
to rule : we shall feel the conscious sense of the perfect 
obligation to obey. 

His infinite power enforces his laws, and carries them 
itAo full and effectual execution. His( infinite wisdom> 
knows and chooses the fittest means for accomplishing^ 

f 1. Burl 86. 97, 

g Epicurus re U^t, oratione relinquit deos. Deinde, si ma^inpie 
talis est deas, ut nulla gratia, miUa bemiBum carkate teneatqr : 
valeat Quid eniin dicam, propltius sit ? Cia. de Nat Deo. 1. 1. c 44. 
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tlie ends which he proposes. His infinite goodness proM 
poses such ends only as promote our felicity. By his 
power, he is able to remove whatever may possibly 
injure us, and to provide whatever is conducive to our 
happiness. By his wisdom, he knows our nature, our 
faculties, and our interests: he cannot be mistaken 
in the designs, which he proposes, nor in the means, 
which he employs to accomplish them. By his goodness, 
he proposes our happiness : and to that end directs the 
Operations of his power and wisdom. Indeed, to his 
goodness alone we may trace the principle of his laws* 
Being infinitely and eternally happy in himself^ hi^ good- 
ness alone could move him to create us, and give us the 
means of happiness. The same principle^ that moved his 
creating, moves his governing power. The rule of his 
government we shall find to be reduced to this one 
paternal command — Let man pursue his own perfection 
and happiness. 

What an enrapturing view of the moral government 
of the universe ! Over all, goodness infinite reigns, gui/ded 
by unerring wisdom, and supported by almighty power. 
What an instructive lesson to those who thinks ^d are 
encouraged by their flatterers to think, that a portion of 
divine right is communicated to their rule. If this 
really was the case ; their power ought to be subservient 
to their goodness, and their goodness should be employed 
in promoting the happiness of those, who are intrusted 
to their care. But princes, and the flatterers of princes, 
are guilty, in two respects, of the grossest errour and 
presumption. They claim to govern by divine institution 
and right. The principles of their government are 
repugnant to the principles of that government, which is 


i 
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diTtne. The principle of the divine government is good- 
ness : they plume themselves with the gaudy insignia 
of power. 

Well might nature^s poet say — 


Could great men thunder, 


As Joire hiniself does, Joye would ne'er be quiet ; 
For every pelting^ petty officer 
Would use his heaven for thunder ; 
, Nothing but thunder. Merciful heaven ! 
Thou rather with thy sharp and sulphurous bolt 
Spht'st the unwedgeable aad gnarled oak, 
Than the soft myrtle : O, but man, proud man, 
Dressed in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he's most assured. 
His glassy substance ; like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastick tricks before high heaven, 
As make the angels weep. 

Shak, Meaa.for Meat. Act IL 

Where a supreme right to give laws exfsts, on one 
side, and a perfect obligation to obey them exists, on the 
other side ; this relation, of itself, suggests the proba- 
bility that laws will be made. 

When we view the inanimate and irrational .creation 
around and above us, and contemplate the beautiful order 
observed in all its motions and appearances ; is not the 
supposition unnatural and improbable— that the rational 
and moral world should be abandoned to the frolicks of 
chance, or to the ravage of disorder ? What would be 
the fate of man and of society, was every one at full 
liberty to do as he listed, without any fixed rule or prin- 
ciple of conduct, without a helm to steer vhim — a sport* 

TOL. I. . Q. 
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of the fierce g^sts of passion, and the fluctuating b^lows 
of caprice? 

To be without law is not agreeable to our nature ; 
because, if we were without law, we should find many 
of our talents and powers hanging upon us like useless 
incumbrances. Why should we be illuminated by reason, 
were we only made to obey the impulse of irrational 
instinct ? Why should we have the power of deliberating, 
and of balancing our determinations, if we were made to 
yield implicitly and unavoidably to the influence of the 
first impressions ? Of what service to us would reflection 
be, if, after reflection, we were to be carried away 
irresistibly by the force of blind and impetuous appetites ? 

Without laws, what would be the state of society ? 
The more ingenious and artful the twolegged animal^ 
man, is, the more dangerous he would become to his 
equals : his ingenuity would degenerate into cunning ; 
and his art would be employed for the purposes of malice. 
He would be deprived of all the benefits and pleasures of 
peaceful and social life : he would become a prey to all 
the distractions of licentiousness and war. 

Is it probable-i— we repeat the question — is it probable 
that the Creator, infinitely wise and good, would leave hi* 
moral world in this chaos and disorder ? 


If we enter into ourselves,^ and view with attention 
what passes in our own breasts, we shall find, that what, 
at first, appeared probable, is proved, on closer examina* 
tion, to be certain ; we shall find, that God has not left 
himself without a witness, nor us without a guide. 
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We have already observed, that, concerning the nature 
ktid cause of obligation, many different opinions have been 
entertained, and much ingenious disputation has been 
Held, by philosophers and writers on jurisprudence. It 
-will not be improper to take a summary view of those 
opinions. 

Some philosophers maintain, that all obligation arises 
from the relations of things**; from a certain proportion 
or disproportion, a certain fitness or unfitness, between 
objects and actions, which give a beauty to some, and a 
deformity to others. They say, that the rules of morality 
are founded on the nature of things ; and are agreeable 
to the order necessary for the beauty of the universe, i 

Others allege, that every rule whatever of human ac- 
tions carries with it a moral necessity of conforming to 
it; and consequently produces a sort of obligation. 
Every rule, say they, implies a design, and the will of 
attaining a certain end. He, therefore, who proposes a 
particular end, and knows the rule by which alone he can 
accomplish it, finds himself under a moral necessity of 
observing that rule. If he did not observe it, he would 
act a contradictory part ; he would propose the end, and 
neglect the only means, by which he could obtain it. 
There is a reasonable necessity, therefore, to prefer one 
manner of acting before another ; and every reasonable 
man finds himself engaged to this, and prevented from 
acting in a contrary manner. In other words, he is 
obliged : for obligation is nothing more than a restriction 
of liberty produced by reason. Reason, then, inde*^ 
pendent of law, is sufficient to impose some obligation 

J»l.Ruth.9. iGro. 10. 
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on man, and to establish a system of monditjr aad 

duty.^ 

But, according to others, the idea of obligation ne- 
cessarily implies a being, who obliges, and must be dis- 
tinct from him, who is obliged. If the person, on 
whom the obligation is imposed, is the same as he who 
imposes it ; he can disengage himself from it whenever 
he pleases : or, rather, there is no obligation. Obliga- 
tion and duty depend on the intervention of a superiour, 
whose will is manifested by law* If we abstract from 
all law, and consequently from a legislator; we shaU 
have no such thing as right, obligation, duty, or mo- 
rality. ^ 

Others, again, think it necessary to join the last two 
principles togedier, in order to render the obligation 
perfect.^ Reason, say they, is the first rule of man, the 
first principle of morality, and the immediate cause 0f 
all primitive obligation. But man being necessarily de- 
pendent on his Creator, who has formed him with wis- 
dom and design, and who, in creating him, has pro- 
posed some particular ends ; the will of God is anodier 
rule of human actions, another principle of morality, 
obligation, and duty. On this distinction, the kinds of 
obligation, external and internal, are founded. These 
two principles must be united, in order to form a com- 
plete system of morality, really founded on the nature 
and state of man. As a rational being, he is subject to 
reason: as a creature of God, to his supreme will. 
Thus, reason and the divine will are perfectly reconciled, 

i Hein. 63. 1. Burl. 20r. 210. 212. Puff. 17. b. 1. c. 2. s. 6. 
^ 1. Burl. 210. 222. 203. Hein. 10. i 1. Ruth. 9. 
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are Bftturally connected, and are strengthened by their 
junction* ^ 

The cause of obligation is laid, by some philoso«- 
pbers, in utility. '^ Actions, they tell us, are to be es* 
timated by their tendency to promote happiness^ 
Whatever is expedient, is right. It is the utility, alone, 
of any moral rule, which constitutes its obligation. 

Congenial with this principle, is another, which has 
received the sanction of some writers — ^that sociability, 
or the care of maintaining society properly, is the foun- 
tain of obligation and right : for to every right, there 
must be a corresponding obligation. From this principle 
the inference is drawn, that every one is bom, not for 
himself alone, but for the whole human kind. ^ 

Further— many philosophers derive our obligation to 
observe the law of nature from instinctive affections, or 
an innate moral sense. ^ This is the sense, they tell us, 
by which we perceive the qualities of right and wrong, 
und the other moral qualities in actions. 

With regard, then, both to the meaning and the 
cause of obligation, much diversity of sentiment, much 
ambiguity, and much obscurity have,' it appears, pre- 
vailed. It is a subject of inquiry, however, that well 
deserves to be investigated, explained, illustrated, and 
placed in its native splendour and dignity. In order to 
do this, it will be proper to ascertain the precise state of 

"» 1. Burl. 214. 216. 219. 220. ** 1. Palcy 82. Hein. 51. 

« Hein. SO, Gra PreL 17. Puff. 139. b. 2. c. 3. s. 15. 
f l.Kuth.9. 
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the question before us. It is this-r-what is the efficient 
cause of moral obligation — of the eminent distinction 
between right and wrong ? This has been often and in- 
judiciously blended with another question, connected in- 
deed with it, but from which it ought to be preserved 
s«parate and distinct. That other question is — ^HoW 
shall we, in particular instances, learn the dictates of our 
duty, and make, with accuracy, the eminent distinction, 
which we have just now mentioned ? The first question 
points to xh^ principle of obligation : the second points to 
the means by which our obligation to perform a specified 
action, or a series of specified actions, may be deduced. 
The first has been called by philosophers — principium 
essendi — ^the principle of existence ; the principle which 
constitutes obligation. The second has been called by 
them — principium cognoscendi — the principle of know- 
ing it ; the principle by which it may be proved or per- 
ceived. In a commonwealth, the distinction between 
these two questions is familiar and easy. If the question 
is put — ^what is the efficient cause of the obligation upon 
the citizens to obey the laws of the state ? — ^the answer 
is ready — ^the will of those, by whose authority the^aws 
are made. If the other question is put — ^h'ow shall we, in 
a particular instance, or in a series of particular instances, 
ascertain the laws, which the citizens ought to obey ? — 
reference is immediately made to the code of laws. 

« 

Having thus stated the question — what is the efficient 
cause of moral obligation ? — I give it this answer — the 
will of God.' This is the supreme law.^ His just and 
full right of imposing laws, and our duty in obeying 

9 Principem legem illam ct ultimam, mentem esse dicebant, 
omnia ratione aut cogentis, aut vetantis dei. Cic, de leg. L 2. c. 4. 
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thexa> are the sources of our moral obligations. If I am 
asked — why do you obey the will of God ? I answer—- 
because it is my duty so to do. If I am asked again — ^how 
do you know this to be your duty ? I answer again — 
because I am told so by my moral sense or conscience. 
If I am asked a third time — ^how do you know that you 
ought to do that, of which your conscience enjoins the 
performance? I can only say, 1 feel that such is my. 
duty. Here investigation must stop ; reasoning can go 
no farther. The science of morals, as well as other 
sciences, is founded on truths, that cannot be discovered 
or proved by reasoning. Reason is confined to the in- 
vestigation of unknown truths by the means of such as 
are known. We cannot, therefore, begin to reason, till 
we are furnished, otherwise than by reason, with some 
truths, on which we can found our arguments. Even in 
mathematicks, we must be provided with axioms percei- 
ved intuitively to be true, before our demonstrations 
can commence. Morality; like mathematicks, has its in- 
tuitive truths, without which we cannot make a single- 
step in our reasonings upon the subject. ^ Such an intui- , 
tive truth is that, with which we just now closed our in- 
vestigation. If a person was not possessed of the feel- 
ing before mentioned ; it would not be in the power of 
arguments, to give him any conception of the distinc- 
tion between right and wrong. These terms would be 
to him equally unintelligible, as the term colovr to one 
who was bom .and has continued blind. But that there 
is, in human nature, such a moral principle, has been 
felt and acknowledged in all ages and nations. 

' QusB est gens, aut quod genus hominum, quod non habeat 
sine doctrina anticipatiohem quandam, id est, anticept^m animo 
rei quandam infbrmationem, sine qua nee intelllgi quidquam, nee 
quxri, nee disputarl potest. Cic de nat. Deor* 1* 1* c. 16. 
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Now that we have stated and answered the first ques- 
tion ; let us proceed to the consideration of the second' — 
how shall we, in particular instances, learn the dictates 
of our duty, and make, with accuracy, the proper dis- 
tinction between right and wrong j in other words, how 
shall we, in particular cases, discover the will of God ? 
We discover it by our conscience, by our reason, and by 
the Holy Scriptures. The law of nature and the law of 
revelation are both divine : they flow, though in different 
channels, from the same adorable source. It is, indeed, 
preposterous to separate them from each oliier. The 
object of both is— •to discover the will of God — and 

both are necessary for the accomplishment of that 
end. 

I. The power of moral perception is, indeed^ a. most 
important part of our constitution. It is an original 
pQwer>— a power of its own kind ; and totally distinct 
from the ideas of utility and agreeableness. By thai 
power, we have conceptions of merit and demerit, of 
duty and moral obligation. By that power, we perceive 
some things in human conduct to be right, and others ta 
b6 wrong. We have the same reason to rely on the die* 
tates of this faculty, as upon the determinations of our 
senses, or of our other natural powers. When an actiop 
is represented to us, flowing from love, humanity, gra^ 
titude, an ultimate desire of the good of others ; thougji 
it happened in a country far distant, or in an a^e long 
past, we admire the lovely exhibition, and praise its 
author. The contrary conduict, when represented to us^ 
raises our abhorrence and aversion. But whence this 
secret chain betwixt each person and mankind I if there 
is no moral sense, which n^akes benevolence appear 
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beautifel ; if all approbatipn be from the interest of the 
approver ; 

« WfaAt*8 Hecuba to usy or we .to Hecuba V • 

The laind) whkh areflects on itself, and is a spectator 
of other minds, sees and feels the soft and the barsh^ ^ 
the agreeable and the disagreeable, the foql and the fair, 
the harmonious and the dissonant, as really and truly 
in the affections and actions^ as in any musical numbers, 
or the oiiitward iorms or r^resentations of sensible thii^gs. 
It cannot withhidd ita appi?obation or aversion in ^hat 
relates to the former, any more than in what relates to 
the latter, of those subjects. To deny the sense of a * 
sublime and beautiful and of their contraries in actions 
and things, will appear an affectation merely to one who 
duly considers and traces the subject. Even he who 
andiilges this affectation cannot avoid the discovery of 
those very sentiments, which he pretends not to feeL 
A Lucretius or a Hobbes cannot discard the sentiments 
of praise and admiration respectiiig some moral forms, 
Aor the sentiments of censure and detestation concerning 
others. Has a man gratitude, or resentment, or pride, 
or shame ? If be has and avows it ; he must have and ^ 
acknowledge a sen^e of .something benevolent, of som^e- 
thing unjust, of scxmething wordiy, and of something; 
mean. Thus, so long as we find mc^ pleased or angry, 
proud or ashamed ; we may appeal to the reality of the 
moral sense. A right and a wrong, an honourable and 
a dishonourable is plainly conceived. About these ther^ 
;may be mistakes ; but this destroys not the inference, 
that Ae things are, and are universally acknowledged-** 

« Hamlet 
VOL. I. . R i 
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that they are of nature's impression, and -by no art 
be obliterated. 


This sense or apprehension of right and wrong appears 
early, and exists in different degrees. The qualities of 
love, gratitude, sympathy unfold themselves, in the first 
stages of life, and the approbation of those qualities 
accompanies the first dawn of reflection. Young people, 
who think the least about the distant influences of actions^ 
arc, mor^ than others^ moved with moral forms. Hence 
that strong inclination in children to hear such stories as 
paint the characters and fortunes of men. Hence that 
joy in. the prosperity of the kind and faithful, and that 
sorrow upon the success of the treacherous and cruel, 
with 'which we often see infant minds strongly agi* 
tated. 


There is a natural beauty in figures ; atid is there 
not a beauty as natural in actions ? When the eye opens 
upon forms, and the ear to sounds ; the beautiful is seen, 
and harmony is heard and acknowledged. When actions 
are viewed and affections are discerned, the inward eye 
distinguishes the beautiful, the amiable, the adrairablef, 
from the despicable, the odious, and the deformed; 
How is it possible not to own, that as these distinctions 
have their foundation in nature, so this power of dis*^ 
ce^tiing them is natural also ? 

The universality of an opinion or sentiment may be 
evinced by the structure of languages. Languages were 
not invented by philosophers, to countenance or support 
any artificial system. They were contrived by men in 
general, to express common sentiments and perceptions. 
The inference is satisfactory, that where all languages 
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^ixtake a diistinction, there must be a similar distinction in 
universal opinion or sentiment. For language is the 
picture of human thoughts j and, from this faithful 
picture, we may draw certain conclusions concerning the 
original* Now, a universal eifect must have . a uni* 
versal cause. No universal cause can, with propriety, be 
as$igned for this imiversal opinion, except that intuitive 
perception of things, which is distinguished by the name 
of common sense*, 

t 

' All languages speak of a beautiful and a deformed, a 
right and a wrong, an agreeable and disagreeable, a good 
and ill, in actions, affections, and characters. All Ian* 
guages, therefore, suppose a moral sense, by which thosi 
qv(si»^ are perceived and distinguished. 




Tb^ whole circle of the arts of imitation proves the 
realify of' the moral sense. They suppose, in human 
conduct, a sublimity, a beauty, a greatness, an excellence, 
independent of advantage or disadvantage, profit or loss. 
Chi him, whose heart is indelicate or hard ; on him, who 
feias no admiration of what is truly noble ; on him, who 
has no sympathetick sense of what is melting and tender, 
the highest beauty of the mimick arts must make, indeed, 
but -a very faint and transient impression. If we were 
iroid of a relish for. moral excellence, how frigid and 
uninteresting would the finest descriptions of life and 
manners appear! How indifferent are the finest strains 
of harmeony, to him who has not a musical ear ! 

The force of the moral sense is diffused through every 
|}art of life. The luxury of the table derives its principal 
<^earms from some mixture of moral enjoyments, froip 
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comiftumcating pleasures^ and. from seaitiiQ^iil:^ Ikmkmi^* 
able stud just as well, as elegai^t—r 


. " The feast of reason, and tke flow of soul/* 

' i 

r 

The chief pleasures of history, and poetry, aiict elcM 
<)uefice, and musick, and sculpture, and patttting are 
derived from the same source. Beside the pleasnirefs 
they afford by imitation, they receiTc a stronger charm 
from something moral insinuated into the performances. 
The principal beauties of behaviour, and even of counte* 
nance, arise from the indication of affections or quaUties 
inordlly estimable. 

Never was th^ere any of the human species above A«f 
condition of an idiot, to whom all actiofi» appeared 
indifferent. All feel that a certain temper, certain affec* 
tion^l^ and certain actions produce a sentiment of appro* 
bafa<ki ; and that a sentiment of ^sapprobation is produced ^ 
by the contrasry temper, nffeetions, and actions. 

Thid power is capable of culture «nd improivement by 
habit, and by frequent and extensive exercise. A hi||ik 
sense of moral excellence is api»roved above all othet 
intellectual talents. This high sense of excellence it 
accompanied widi a* strong deaire after it, and a- Jceen 
relish for it. This desire and thia relish are appr6ved 
as the most amiable affections, and the highest vktues. 

This moral sense, from ita very nature, is intended to 

regulate and control all our other powers. It governs 

bur passions as well as our actifxns^ Other ptinciples 

may scdicit and allure; but the conscience Jumixutn 

> authority, it must be obeyed. Of this dignity and com"^ 

'manding nature we are immediately conscious, as we are 
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its 


«l dbe pewer itself. It estimates what it eiyoitis, not 
merely as superiour in degree, but as superiour Ukewise 
m kindf to what is recommended by our other perceptive 
powers. Without this controlling faculty,, endowed as 
we are with such a variety of senses and interfering 
desires^ we should appear a fabfick destitute of order : 
bi»t possessed of it, all our powers may be harmonious a^ 
consistent ; they may all combine in one uniform and 
regular direction. 

In short ; if we had not the faculty of perceiving cer* 
tsdo things in conduct to be right, and others to be 
wrong ; and of perceiving our obligaticm to do what is 
right, and not to do what is wrong ; we should not be 
moral and accountable beings. 

If we be, as, I hope, I have shown we are, endowed 
with this faculty; there must be some things, which are 
immediately discerned by it to be right, and others to be 
wrong. There must, consequently, be in morals, as 
in other sciences, first principles, which derive not 
their evidence from any antecedent principles, but which 
msiy be said to be intuitively discerned. 

M(»^ truths may be divided into two classes ; such 
as are selfevident, and such as, from the selfevident ones, 
are deduced by reasoning. If the first be not discerned 
without reasoning, reasoning can never discern the last. 
The cases that require reasoning are few, compared with 
those that require none ; and a man may be very honest 
and virtuous,, who cannot reason, and who knows not 
what demonstration means. 
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If the rules of virtue were left ^o be discov^recT b^ 
reasoning) even by demonstrative reasoning, unh^ppjr 
"would be . the condition of the tar greater part of men, 
who have not the means of cultivating the power of rea- 
soning to any high degrefe. As virtue is the business of 
all men, the first principles of it are written on theur 
hearts, in characters so legible, that no man can pretend 
ignorance of them, or of his obligation to practise them. 
Reason, even with experience, . is too often overpowered 
by passion ; to restrain whose impetuosity, nothing less 
is requisite than the vigorous and commanding principle 
of dutv. 

I 

II. The first principles of morals, int<> which all mora! 

argumentation may be resolved, are discovered in a man* 
ner more analogous to the perceptions of sense than to 
the conclusions of reasoning. In morality, however, 
as well as in other sciences, reason is usefully introduced, 
and performs many important services. In many in- 
stances she regulates our belief ; and in many instances 
she regulates our conduct! She determines the proper 
means to any end ; and she decides the preference of one 
end over another. She may exhibit an object to the mind, 
though the perception which the mind has, when once 
the object is exhibited, may properly belong to a sensed 
She maybe necessary to ascertain the circumstances and 
determine the motives to an action ; though it be the 
moral sense that perceives the action to be either virtuous 
or vicious, after its motive and its circumstances' have 
been discovered. She discerns the tendencies of the 
several senses, affections, and actions, and the compa-"' 
rative value of objects and gratifications. She judges 
concerning'. subordinate* ends ; but concerning ultimate 
ends she is not employed. These we prosecute by some 
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immediate determination of the mind, Trhich, in the 
order of action, is prior to all reasoning; for no opinion 
or judgment can move to action, where there is not a 
previous desire of some end. — This power of comparing 
the several enjoyments, of which our nature is suscepti- 
ble, in order to discover which are most important to 
our happiness, is of the highest consequence and nece»* 
sity to corroborate our moral faculty, and to preserve 
our affections in just rank and regular order- 

A magistrate knows that it is his duty to promote the 
good of the commonwealth, which has intrusted him 
with authority. But whether one particular plan or ano- 
ther particular plan of conduct in office, may best pro* 
mote the good of the commonwealth, may, in many 
cases, be doubtful. His conscience or moral sense de- 
termines the end, which he ought to pursue ; and he has 
intuitive evidence that his end is good : but the means 
of attaining this end must be determined by reason. To 
select and ascertain those means, is often a matter of 
very considerable difficulty. Doubts may arise ; oppo>- 
site interests may occur; and a preference must be given 
to one side from a small over-balance, and from very 
nice views. This is particularly the case in questions 
with regard to justice. If every single instance of jus- 
tice, like every single instance of benevolence, were 
pleasing and useful to society, the case would be more 
simple, and would be seldom liable to great controvers)''. 
But as single instances of justice are often pernicious in 
their first and immediate tendency i and as the advan- 
tage to society results only from the observance of the 
geiieral rule, and from the concurrence and combination 
of several persons in the same equitable conduct; the 
case here becomes more intricate and involved. .The 
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Tarious circumstanced oiF society, the various co&se<» 
fences of any practice, the various interests which may 
be proposed, are all, on many occasions, doubtful, and 
subject to much discussion and inquiry. The design of 
municipal law (for let us still, from every dtreqtion, 
open a view to our principal object) the design of mu^ 
nicxpfld law is to fix all the questions which regard justice* 
A very accurate reason or judgment is often requisite, 
to give the true determinaticm amidst intricate doubts, 
arising from obscure or opposite utilities. 

Thus, though good and ill, rig^t. and wrong are uU 
timately perceived by the moral sense, yet reason assists 
its operations, and, in many insUmces, strengthens and 
extends its influence. We may argue concemii^ pro- 
priety of conduct : just reasoning^ on the subject will 
establish principles for judging of what deserves praise : 
but, at die same time, these reasonings must alttaps* 
in the last resort, appeal to the moral sense. 

Farther ; reason serveis to illustrate, to prove, to ex« 
tend, to apply what our moral sense has already suggest- 
ed to us, concerning just and unjust, proper and impro- 
per, right and wrong. A father feels that paternal ten- 
derness is refined and confirmed, by reflecting how coi»- 
sonant that feeling is to the relation between a parent and 
his child ; how conducive it is to the happiness, not only 
of a single family, but, in its extension, to that of all 
mankind. We feel the beauty and excellence of virtue ; 
hut this sense is strengthened and improved by the les^ 
sons, which reason gives us concerning the foundations, 
the motives, the relations, the particular and the univer- 
sal advantages flowing from diis virtue, which, at first 
^ sight, appeared so beautiful. ' 
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Taste 1$ a facul^, common, in some degree, to all 
men. But study, attention, comparison operate mo^ 
powerfully towards its refinement. In the same manner, 
reason contributes to. ascertain the. exactness, and to dis- 
cover and correct the mistakes, of the moral sens/e. A 
prejudice of education may be misapprehended for ade-> 
' termination of morality. 'Tis reason's province to com- 
pare and discriminate. > 

Reason .performs an excellent service to the motal 
sense in another respect. It considers the relations of 
actions, and traces them to the remotest consequences. 
We often see men. with the most honest hearts and most 
^ pure intentions, embarrassed and puzzled, when a case, 
delicate and complicated, comes before them. They feel 
what is ri^ht ; they are unshaken in their general prin- 
ciples ; but they are unaccustomed tq pursue then) 
through their diiFerent ramifications, to make the neces-* 
sary distinctions and exceptions, or to modify them 
according to the circumstances of time and place. 'Tis 
the business of reason to discharge this duty ; and it will 
discharge it the better in proportion to the care which 
has been employed in exercising and improving it. 

, . The exis,tence of the moral sense has been denied by . 
some philosophers of high fame : its authority has been 
attacked by others : the certainty and uniformity of its 
decisions have been arraigned by. a third class. ' We arc 
told, that, without educati9n, we should have been in a 
state of perfect indifFerence as to virtue and vice ; that an 
education, opposite to that which we have received, 
would have taught us to regard as virtue that which we 
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now ditlilce as vice, and to ijkspise as vice .that whtdi^we 
BOW esteem as virtue. In support of these observations^ 
it is farther 3aid, that moral sentiment is different in 
different countries, in different ages, and under different 
forms of government and religion ; in a word, that it is 
ts much the effect of custom, fashion, and artifice, as our 
taste in dress, furniture, and the modes of convetBation. 
Facts and narratives have been assembled and accumu* 
If^d, to evince the great diversity and even contrarietjr 
t||«t subsists concerning moral opinions. And it has been 
gfgvely asked, whether the wild boy, who was caught in 
tli(f woods of Hanover, would feel a sentiment of disap^ 
probation upon being told of the conduct of a parricide, 
^n investigation of those facts and narratives cannot find 
$, place in these lectures ; though the time bestowed on it 
|liight be well employed. It may, however^, be proper 
jfp observe, that it is but candid to consider human nature 
in her improved, and not in her most rude or depraved 
forms. ^^ The good experienced man," says Aristotle, 
^ is the last measure of all things.'"^ To ascertain moml 
principles, we appeal not to the common sense of savages, 
but of men in th^ir most perfect state. 

Epicurus, as well as some modem advocates of the 
same philosophy, seem to have taken their estimates .of 
^ human nature from its mealiest and most degrading 
exhibitions ; but the noblest and most respectable philo- 
sophers of antiquity have chosen, for a much wiser and 
better purpose, to view it on the brightest and most 
advantageous side. ^^ It is impossible," says the incom- 
parable Addison,^ ^^ to read a passage in Plato or TuUy, 
md a thousand other ancient moralists, without being a 
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:greater and a better man for it. On the contrary, I 
could never read some modish modern authors, without 
i)eing^ for some time, out of humour with^myself, and at 
every, thing about me. Their business is to depreciate 
kuman nature, and consider it under its worst appear- 
loices. They give mean interpretation and basemotivQS 
to the worthiest actions— in short, they endeavour to 
make no distmetion between man and man, or between 
the species of men and that of brutes," True it is, that 
aome men and some nations are savage and brutish ; but 
is that a reason why their manners and their practices 
should be generally and ^reproachfully charged to the 
account of human nature ^ It may, perhaps, be some- 
what to our purpose to observe, that in many of these 
representations, the picture, if compared with, the origi- 
nal, will be. found to be overcharged. For, in truth, 
between mankind, considered even in their rudest state, 
and the rmttum et turpepecus, a very wide difference will 
be easily discovered. In the most uninformed savages, 
we find the communes notitias^ the common notions and 
practical principles of virtue, though the application of 
them is often extremely unnatural and absurd. These 
same savages have in them the seeds of the logician, the 
^nan of taste, the orator, the statesman, the man of virtue, 
and the saint. These seeds are planted in their minds 
by nature, though, for want of culture and exercise, they 
lie unnoticed, and are hardly perceived by themselves or 
by others. Besides, some nations that have been supposed 
stupid and barbarous by nature, have, upon fuller ac- 
quaintani:e with their history, been found to have been 
rendered barbarous and depraved by institution. When, 
by the power of some leading members, erroneous laws 
4re once established, and it has become the interest of 
subordinate tyrants to support a corrupt system i errour 
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and iniquity become sacred. Under such a system, tl»c 
multitude are fettered by the prejudices of educatibn, 
and awed by the dread of power^ from the free exercise 
of their reason. These principles will account for the 
^ many absurd and execrable tenets and practices with 
'regard to government, 'morals, and religion, which have 
been invented and established in opposition to the un- 
biassed sentiments, and in derogatioii of the natural 
rights of mankind. But, after making all the exceptions 
and abatements, of which these facts and narratives, if 
admitted in their fullest extent, would justify the claim, 
still it cannot be denied, but is even acknowledged, thilt 
some sorts of actions command and receive the esteem 
of mankind more than others ; and that the approbation 
of them is general, though not universal. It wiH certakiljr 
be sufficient for our purpose to observe, that the dictates 
of reason are neither more general, nor more uniform, 
nor more certain, nor more commanding, than the dictates 
of the moral sense. Nay, farther ; perhaps, upon inquiiy, 
we shall find, that those obliquities, extravagancies, and 
inconsistencies of conduct, that are produced as proofr 
of the nonexistence or inutility of the moral sense, are, 
• in fact, chargeable to that faculty, which is meant to be 
substituted in its place. We shall find that men always 
approve upon an opinion — ^true or false, but still an 
opinion — that the- actions approved have the qualities and 
tendencies, which are the proper objects of approbation. 
They suppose that such actionis will promote their own 
interest ; or will be conducive to the publick good 5 or 
are required by the Deity ; when, in truth, they have all 
the contrary properties — may be forbidden by the Deity, 
and may be detrimental both to publick and to private 
good. But when all this happens, to what cause is it to 
be traced ? Does it prove the nonexistence of a mond 
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sense, or does it, prove, in such instances, the weakness 
or perversion of reason ? The just solution is, that, in 
such instances, it is our reason, which presents fedsc 
appearances to our moral sense. 

It is with much reluctanoe, that the power of our 
instinctive or intuitive faculties is acknowledged by some 
philosophers. That the brutes are governed by instinct, 
but that man is governed by reason, is their favourite 
position. But fortunately for man, this position is hot 
founded on truth. Our instincts, as well as our rational 
powers, are far superiour, both in number and indigni^, 
to those, which the brutes enjoy ; and it were well for 
us, on many occasions, if we laid our reasoning systems 
aside, and were more attentive in observing the genuine - 
impulses of nature. In this enlarged and elevated 
meaning', the sentiment of Pope ^ receives a double por- 
tion of force and sublimity. 


^ And reason raise o'er instinct as you can, 
In this, 'tis God direct^ in that, 'tis man. 


>» 


This sentiment is not dictated merely in the fervid glow 
of enraptured poetry i it is affirmed by the deliberate 
judgment of calm, sedate philosophy. Our instincts are 
no other than the oracles of eternal wisdom ; our con- 
science, in particular, is the voice of God within us : it 
teaches, , it commands, it punishes, it rewards. The 
testimony qf a good conscience is the purest and the no- 
blest of human enjoyments. 

It will be proper to examine a little more minutely 
the opinions of those, who allege reason to be the sole 

I 
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directress df human condact* Reason m«jr, indead» in* 
stmct us in the pernicious or useful tendency of qualitifis 
and actions : but reason alone is not sufficient to pro* 
duce any moral approbation qr blame. Utility is cmly 
a tendency to a certain end ; and if the end be totally in- 
different to usy we shal^ feel the same indifference to<< 
wards the means. It is requisite that sejitmeiU should 
.intenrene^ in order to give a preference to the useful 
above the pernicious tendencies* 

Reason judges either of relations or of matters of 
fact. Let us consider some particular virtue or vice under 
both views. Let us take the instance of ingratitude* 
This has places when good wiU is expressed and .goo{i 
offices are performed on one side, and ill will or indiffei^ 
ence is shown on thb other. The first ques1(ion is— *wh9t 
is that matter of fact, which is here called a vice I Indif* 
ference or ill will. But ill will is npt always, nor in all 
circumstances a crime : and indifference may, on some 
occasions, be the result of the mostphilosophick fortitude. 
He vice of ingratitude,^ then, consists not in matter of 
fact. 

Let us next inquire into the relatione, which reason can 
discover, among the materials, of which ingratitude is 
composed. She discovers good will and good offices on 
onQ side, and ill will or indifference on the other. This 
is the relation of contrariety* Does ingratitude consist 
in this ? To which side of the contrary relation is it to 
be placed I For this relaticm of contrariety is formed as 
much by good will and good offices, as by ill will or in- 
difference. And yet the former deserves praise as much 
as the latter deserves blame. 


. if it shall be said, that the moralitjr of an action does 
not consist in the relation of its different parts to one 
another, but in the relation of the whole actions to the 
rule ; and that actions are denominated good or ill, as 
they agree or disagree with that rule ; another question 
occurs — ^What is this rule of right i by what b it disco- 
vered or determined ? By reason, it is said* How d6e» 
reason discover or determine this riile I It must be bj 
examining facts or the relations of things. But by the 
analysis which has been given of the particular instance 
under our consideration, it has appeared that the vice of 
ingratitude consists neither in the matter of fact, nor in 
the relation of the parts, of which the fact is composed* 
Objects in the animal w<Hld, nay inanimate objects* 
tn2Lj have to each other all the same relations, which we 
observe in moral agents; but such objects are never 
supposed to be susceptible of merit or demerit, of virtue 
or vice« 

The uhimate ends of human actions, can never, in 
any case, be accounted for by reason. They recommend 
themselves entirely to the sentiments and affections of 
men, without dependence on the intellectual faculties* 
Why do you take exercise ? Because you desire health. 
Why do you desire health i Because sickness is painfuL 
Why do you hate pain ? No answer is heard. Can one 
be given? No. This is an ultimate end, and is not 
referred to any farther object. 

To the second question, you may, perhaps, answer, 
tlMt you desire health, because it is necessary for your 
improirement in your profession. Why are you anxious 
to make this improvement? You may, perhaps,. answer 
ngaiiky because you wish to get money by it. Why do 
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you wish to get money? Because, among other reasons^ 
it is the instrument of pleasure. But why do you love 
pleasure? Can a reason be given for loving pleasure, 
any more than for. hating pain? They are both ultimate 
objects. 'Tis impossible there can be a progress in infi- 
nitum; and that one thing can always be a iieason, why 
another is hated or desired. Something must be hateful 
or desirable on its own account, and because of its imme* 
diate agreement or disagreement with human sentiment 
and affection. 

Virtue and vice are ends ; and are hateful or desirable 
on their own account. It is requisite, therefore, that 
there should be some sentiqient, which they touch — some 
internal taste or sense, whiph distinguishes moral good 
and evil, and which embraces one, and rejetptsthe other. 
Thus are the offices of reason and of the moral sense at 
last ascertained. The former conveys the knowle4g;e of 
truth and falsehood : the latter, the sentiment of beauty 
and deformity, of vice and virtue. The standard of 
otie, founded on the.pature of things, is eternal and in-^- 
flexible. The standard of the other is ultimately derived 
from that supreme will, which bestowed on us our. pecu- 
liar nature, and arranged the several classes and orders 
of existence^ In this manner, we return to the great 
' principle, from which we set out. It is necessary that 
reason should be fortified by the moral sen$e : without 
die moral sense, a man may be prudent, but he cannot r 
be virtuous. 

Philosophers have degraded ouV senses below their ^ 
real importance. They represent them aa powers, by 
which we have sensations and ideas only. . But this is 
not the whole of their ofSc^ ; they ju4ge .as well as m«« 
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form. Not confined to the mere office of conveying im« 
pressions, they are exalted to the function of judging of 
the nature and evidence of the impressions they convey. 
If this be admitted, our moral faculty may, without im- 
propriety, be calkd the moral sense. Its testimony, like 
that o{ the external senses, is the immediate testimony 
of nature, and on it we have the same reason to rely. 
In its dignity, it is, without doubt, far superiourto every 
other power of the mind. 

The moral sense, like all our other powers, comes to 
maturity by insensible degrees. It is peculiar to human 
nature. It is both intellectual and active. It is evidently 
intended, by nature, to be the immediate guide and 
director of our conduct, after we arrive at the years of 
understanding. 

\ 

III. Reason and conscience can do much; but still 
they stand in need of support and assistance. They are 
useful and excellent monitors ; but, at some times, their 
admonittons are not sufficiently clear ; at other times, 
they are not sufficiently powerful; at all times, their 
influence is not sufficiently extensive. Great and sublime 
truths, indeed, would appear to a lew ; but the world, at 
large, would be dark and ignorant. The mass of man- 
kind would resemble a chaos, in which a few sparks, 
that would diffuse a glimmering light, would serve only 
to show, in a nabre striking manner, the thick darknesai 
with which they are surrounded. Their weakness is 
strengdiened, their darkness is illuminated, .their influ- 
ence is enlarged by that heaven-descended science, 
which has brought life and immortality to light. In . 
compassion to the imperfection of our internal powers, 
our aU-gi^ioiis Creator, Preserver,, and Ruler has been 
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pleased to discover and enforce his laws, by a reveb^on 
given to us immediately and directly from himself. This 
revelation is contained in the holy scriptures. The 
moral precepts delivered in the sacred oracles form a 
psgrt of the law of nature, are of the same origin, and 
of the same obligation, operating universally and per- 
petually. 

On some important subjects, diose in paitieul^^ 
which relate to the Deity, to Providence, and to a future 
state, our natural knowledge is greatly improved, re^ 
fined, and exalted by that which is revealed. On these 
subjects, one who has had the advantage of a, common 
education in a christian country, knows more, and. wttb 
more certainty, than was known by the wisest of the im* 
cient philosophers. « 

One superiour advantage the precepts delivered in 
the sacred oracles clearly possess. They are, of all, the 
most explicit and the most certain. A publkk minister, 
judging from what he knows of the interests, views, and 
designs of the state, which he represents, may take hi» 
resolutions and measures, in many cases, with confi- 
dence and safety y and may presume, with great proba- 
bility, how the state itself would act* But if,' besides 
this general knowledge, and these presumptions highly 
probable, he was furnished also, with particular instruc- 
tions for the regulation of his conduct; would he not 
natura&y observe and govern himself by both rules i In 
ctoes, where his instructions are clear and positive, these 
would be an end of all farther deliberation. In other 
cases, where his instnvctions are silent, he would supply 
them by his general knowledge, and l^ the information, 
which he could collect from other quartersy . cc^ceming 
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the counsels. and systems of the commonwealth. Thus 
it is with regard to f eason, consci^ice, and the holy 
scriptures. Where the latter give instnK:tions, those 
instructicms are supereminently authentick. But who* 
ever expects to find, in them, particular directions for 
every moral doubt which arises, expects more than he 
will find. They generally presuppose a knowledge of 
the principles of morality; and are employed not so 
ipncfa in teaching new rules on this subject, as in en- 
forcing the practice of those already known, by a great- 
er certainty, and by new sanctions. They present the 
warniest recommendations and the strongest inducements 
in favour of virtue : they exhibit the most powerful dis« 
suasives from vice. But the origin, the nature, and the 
extesit of the several rights and duties they do not ex- 
jplain ; nor do they specify in what instances one rig^t or 
duty is entided to preference over another. They are 
addressed to rational and moral agents, capable of pre- 
viously knowing the rights of men, and the tendencies 
of actions; of approving what is good, and of disap- 
proving what is evil. 

These considerations show, that the scriptures sup^ 
port, confirm, and corroborate, but do not supercede the 
operations of reason and the moral sense. The infor- 
mation with regard to our duties and obligations, drawn 
from these different sources, ought not to run in uncon- 
nected and diminished channels : it should flow in one 
united stream, which, by its combined force and just 
direction, will impel us uniformly and effectually towards 
our greatest good. 

We have traced, with some minuteness, the efficient 
principle of o^gation, acnd the several means, by which 
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our du^ may be known. It wiU be proper to turn our 
attention back to the opinions that have been held, in 
philosophy and jurisprudence, G<mceming this stdbject. 
On a review of ihem^ we shall now find that, in general, 
they are defective rather than erroneems ; that they have 
fallen short of the mark, rather than deviated from the 
proper course. 

The fitness of things denotes their fitness to produce 
our happiness : their nature means that actual constitutioa 
of the world, by which some things produce happiness, 
and others misery. Reason is one of the means, by 
which we discern between thoi^ things^ which ptoduoe 
the former, and those things, which produce the latter* 
The moral sense feels and operates to promote the same 
essential discriminations. Whatever promotes the grea^ 
est happiness of the whole, is congenial to the principles 
o£ utility and sociability: and whatever unites in it all 
the foregoing properties, must be agreeable to the will of 
God : for, as has4>een said once, and as ought to be said 
again, his will is graciously comprised in diis one pater* 
nal precept-^Let man pursue . his happiness and per- 
fection, t 

The law of nature is immutable s not by the eff ec t of 
an arbitrary disposition, but because it has its foundation 
* in the nature, constitution, and mutual relations of men 
and things. While these c^itinue to be the same, it must 
continue to be the same also* This immutabili^ pf 
nature's laws has nothing in it repugnant to the supreme 
power of an all-perfect Being. Since he hitoiself is the 
author of our constitution ; he cannot but command or 
forbid such things as are necessarily agreeable or dis- 
itgreeable to this very constitution. He is under the 
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glorious ntfcessky df not ccmttadic^g himself. This 
necessity ,«r far from limiting or dimimshiiig his perfec- 
tions, adds to their external character, and poipts out their 
excellency* 

The. law of nature is universal. For it is true, not 
only that all men are equally subject to die command of 
their Maker ; but it is true also, that the law of nature, 
having its foundation in die constitution and state of man, 
has an essential fitness for all mankind, and binds them 
without distinction. 

This law, or right reason, as Cicero * calls it, is thus 
beautifully described by that eloquent philosopher. ^^ It 
is, indeed," says he, *'^ a true law, conformable to nature, 
dUfiiised amon^ all men, unchangeable, eternal. By its 
commands, it calls men to their duty : by its prohibitions, 
it deters them from vice. To diminish, to alter,' much 
more to abciish this law, is a vain attempt. Neither by 
the senate, nor by the people, can its powerful obligation 
be dissolved. It requires no interpreter or commentator. 
It is not one law at Rome, another at Athens ; one law 
now, another hereafter : it is the same eternal and immu- 
table law, given at all times and to all nations : for God, 
Who is its author and promulgator, is always the sole 
master and sovereign of mankind." 

** Man never is^* says the poet, in a seeming tone of 
complaint, ^^ but always to be blest." The sentiment 
would certainly be more consolatory, and, I think, it 
would be likewise more just, if we were to say— -man 
ereris; y<?r always to be blest. That we should have 
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more and better things before us, dian all that we have 
yet acquired or enjoyed, is unquestions^ly a most desira- 
ble state. The. reflection on this circumstancet> far fxom 
diminishing our sense or the importance of our present 
attainments and advantages, produces the contrary effects* 
The present is gilded by the prospect of the future. 

When Alexander hs^d conquered a wqrid, and had 
nothing left to conquer ; what did he do ? He sat down 
and wept. A well directed ambition that has conquered 
worlds, is exempted from the fate of that of Alexander 
the Great : it still sees before it more and better worlds 
as the objects of conquest. 

It is the gloridus destiny of man to be always pro* 
gressive. Forgetting those things that are behind, it is 
his duty, and it is his happiness, to press on towards 
those that are before. In the order of Providence, as 
has been observed on another occasion, the progress of 
societies towards perfection resembles diat of an indivi* 
dual. This progress has hitherto been but slow: by 
many unpropitious events, it has often been interrupted : 
but may we not indulge the pleasing expectation, that, 
in future, it will be accelerated; and will meet with 
fewer and less considerable interruptions. 

Many circumstances seem — ^at least to a mind anxious 
to see it, and apt to believe what it is anxious to see — 
many circumstances seem to indicate the opening of such 
a glorious prospect. The principles and the practice of 
liberty are gaining groimd, in more than one section of 
the world. Where liberty prevails, the arts apd sciences 
lift up their heads and flourish. Where the arts and 
sciences flourish, political and moral improvements will 
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IHcewbe be made* All will receive from each, and each 
win receive from all, mutual support and assistance: 
miftually supported and assisted, all may be carried to a 
degree of perfection hitherto unknown^; perhaps, hi^rto 
not believed. 

" Men," says the sagacious Hooker, " if we view 
them in their spring, are, at the first, without under- 
standing or knowledge at all. Nevertheless, from this 
utter vacuity, they grow by degrees, till they become at 
length to be even as the angels themselves are. That 
which agreeth to the one now, the other shall attain to 
in the end : they are not so far disjoined and severed, 
but that they come at length to meet." ^ 

Our progress in virtue should certainly bear a just 
proportion to our progress in knowledge. Morals are 
imdoubtedly capable of being carried to a much higher 
degree of excellence than the sciences, excellent as they 
are. Hence we may infer, that the law of nature, though 
immutable in its principles, will be progressive in its 
operations and effects. Indeed, the same immutable 
principles will direct this progression. In every period 
of his existence, the law, which the divine wisdom has 
approved for man, will not only be fitted, to the cotem- 
porary degree, but will be calculated to produce, in 
future, a still higher degree of perfection. 

A delineation of the laws of nature, has been often 
attempted. Books, under the appellations of institutes 
and systems of that law, have been often published. 
From what has been said concerning it, the most finished 
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performances executed by human hands cannot be per- 
fect. But most of them have been rude and imperfect 
to a very unnecessary, some, to a shameful degree.- 

A more perfect work than has yet appeared upon diis 
great subject, would be a most valuable present to man- 
kind. Even the most general outlines of it cannot, at 
least in these lectures, be expected from me. 


4 


I 


CHAPTER IV. 


OF THE LAW OF NATIONS. 

X HE law of nature, when applied to states or politic 
cal societies, receives a new name, that of the law of 
nations. This law, important in all states, is of pecu« 
liar importance in free ones. The States of America 
are certainly entitled to this dignified appellation. A 
weighty part of the publick business is transacted by die 
citizens at large. They appoint the legislature, and, either 
mediately or immediately, the executive servants of the 
publick. As the conduct of a state, both with regard to 
itself and others, must greatly depend upon the charac- 
ter, the talents, and the principles of those, to whom 
the direction of that conduct is intrusted ; it is highly 
necessary that those who are to protect the rights, and 
to perform the duties of the commonwealth, should be 
men of proper principles^ talents, and characters : if so^ 
it is highly necessary that those who appoint them 
should be able, in some degree at least, to distinguish 
and select those men, whose principles, talents, and 
characters are proper. In order to do this, it is gready 
useful that they hasre, at least, some jttst and general 
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knowledge of those rights that are t6.be protected, .aii^ 
of those duties that are to b^ performed. Without this, 
they will be unable to form a rational conjecture, con* 
cerping the future conduct of those whom they are to* 
elect. Nay, what is more $ without some such general 
and just knowledge, Aey will be unable to forma ration- 
al judgment, concerning the past and present conduct of 
those whom they have already elected ; and, consequent* 
ly, will be miable to form a rational determination whe- 
ther, at the next election, they should reappoint them^ 
or substitute others in their place. As the practice of 
the law of nations, therefore, must, in a free govem<rf 
tnent, depend very considerably on the acts of the citf- 
zens, it is of high import that, among those citizens^ its 
knowledge be generally diffused. 

But, if the knowledge of the law of nations is ipreatly 
nseful to those who appoint, it must surely be highly 
necessary to those who are appointed, the publick servants 
and stewards of the commonwealth. . Can its interest^i 
be properly managed, can its character bp properly sup* 
ported, can its happiness be properly consulted, by those 
who know not what it owes to others, what it owes to 
itself, what it has a right to claim from others, and what 
It has aright to provide for itself f In a free common- 
wealth, the path to publick service and to publick honovir 
is open to all« Should not all, therefore, sedulously en- 
deavour to become masters of such qualifications, a« 
will enable them to tread this path with credit to them- 
selves, and with advantage to their country? 

» 

In the United States, a system of repuWicks, the law 
of nations acquires an importance still more-peculiar and 
dOstinguisbi^d. . In the United Sutes, the law of nationa. 
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operates upon peculiar relations, and upon those rela- 
tions with peculiar energy. Well am I justified, on 
every account, in announcing the dignity and greatnesa 
0f the subject, upon which I am now to enter* 

On an occasions, let qb beware of being misled bjr 
naoDQes. Thougl^the law, which I am now to consider, 
receives a new appellation; it retains, unimpaired, its 
Qualities and its power. The law of nations, as well as 
the law of nature, is of obligation indispensable : the 
law of nations, as well as the law of nature, is of ori- 
gin divine. 

The opinions of many concerning the law of nations 
have been very vague and unsatisfactory ; and if sndx 
have been the opinions, we have little reason to be sur- 
prised, that the conduct of nations has too often been 
diametrically opposite to the law, by which it ought to 
have been regulated. In the judgment of some writers, 
it would seem, for instance, that neither the state which 
commences an unjust war, nor the chief who conducts 
it, derogates from the general sanctity of their*respec« 
tive characters. An ardent love of their country they 
seem to have thought a passion too heroick, tp be re^ 
strained within the narrow limits of systematick morality^ 
and those have been too often considered as the greatest 
patriots, who have contributed most to gratify the pub- 
lick passion for conquest and power. States, as well as 
monarchs, have .too frequently been blinded by ambition. 
Of this there is scarcely a page in ancient or* in modem 
history, relating to national contentions, but will fui^ 
jaish the most glaring proofs. The melancholy truth ia, 
that the law of nations, though founded on the most so- 
lid principles of natural obligation, has been but tmpcr« 
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fectly viewed in theoiy, and hiu been too much di»e» 
gtrded in practice. 

The profound and penetrating Bacon was not ina^ 
tentive to the imperfect state, in which he found the 
science of the law of nations. As, in another science, 
that enlightened philosophical guide ppinted to the dis» 
coveries of a Newton ; so in this, in all probability, he 
laid a foiyidation for the researches of a Grotius. For 
we have reason to believe, as we are told by Barbeyrac^ 
diat it was the study of the works of Lord Bacon, that 
first inspired Grotius with the design of writing a system 
concerning the law of nations. In this science Grotius 
did much ; for he was well qualified to do much. Ex- 
tensive knowledge, prodigious reading, indefistigable 
application to study, all these were certainly his. Yet 
with all these, he was far from being as successful in law* 
as Sir Isaac Newton was in philosophy. He was unfer* 
tunate in not setting out on right and solid principlesi 
His celebrated book of the Rights of War and Peace b 
indeed useful ; but it ought not to be read without a due 
degree of caution : nor ought all his doctrines to be 
received, without the necessary grains of allowance^ 
At this we ought not to wonder, when we consider tfad 
extent, the variety, and the importance of his subject, 
and that, before his time, it was little known, and much 
neglected. His opinion concerning the source and the 
obligation of the law of nations is very defective. He 
separates that law from the law of nature, and assigns 
to it a different origin. " When many men,'* says he, 
^ at different times and places, unanimously affirm the 
same thing for truth ; this should be ascribed to a general 
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^ause* In the subjects treated of by us, this cause *c^ 
be up other than either a just inference drawn from the 
principles of nature, or a universal consent. The first 
^scovers to us the law of nature, the second the law of 
nations."^ The law of nations, we see, he traces from 
the principle of universal consent. The consequence of 
diis is, that the law of nations would be obligatory only 
upon those by whom the consent was given^ and only by 
reason of that consent. The farther consequence would 
be, that the law of nations would lose a part, and the 
greatest pftrt, of its obligatory force, and would also be 
l^trained as to the sphere of its operations. That it 
would lose the greatest part of its obligatory force, suffix 
ciently appears from what we have said at large concern* 
ing the origin and obligation of natural law, evincing it 
to be the will of God. That it would be restrained as 
to the sphere of its operations, appears from what Grotius 
jhimself says, when he explains his meaning in another 
place. He qualifies the universality of his expression by 
addinglhese words, ^^ at least the most civilized nations ;^' 
and he afterwards says that this addition is made ^^ with 
reason." ® On the least civilized nations, therefore, the 
law of nations would not, according to his account of it^ 
be obligatory. 

I admit that there are laws of nations — ^perhaps it is 
to be wished that they were designated by an appropriate 
name j for names, after all, will have their influence oii 
operations^-^I freely admit that there are laws of nations, 
which are founded altogether upon consent. National 
treaties are laws of nations, obligatory solely by consent^ 
The customs of nations become laws solely by ^onsentl 
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Both kinds are certainly vokintary. Bat the municipal 
laws of a state are not more diiFerent from the law of 
nature, than those voluntary laws of nations are, in their 
source and power, diiFerent from the law of nations, 
properly so called. Indeed, those voluntary laws of na- 
tions are as much under the control of the law of nations, 
properly so called, as municipal laws are under the con- 
trol of the law of nature. The law of nations, propeily 
BO called, is the law of nature applied to states and sove- 
reigns. The law of nations, properly so called, is the 
law of states and sovereigns, obligatory upon them in 
the same manner, and for the same reasons, as the law 
of nature is obligatory upon individuals. Universal, 
indispensable, and unchangeable is the obligation of 
both. 

But it will naturally be asked, if the law of nations 
bears, as from this account it bears, the same relation to 
states^ which the law of nature bears to individuals ; if 
the law of nature and the law of nations are accompanied 
with the same obligatory power, and are derived from 
the s^me common source ; why should the law of nations 
have a distinct name i Why should it be considered at 
a separate science ? Some have thought that the differ- 
ence was only in name ; and if only in name, there could 
surely be no solid reason for establishing even that dif^ 
ference. Ofthose^ who thought so, Puffendorff was one« 
** Many," says he,* " assert the law of nature and of 
nations to be the very same thing, differing no otherwise 
than in external denomination. Thus Mr. Hobbes divides 
natural law, into the natural law of mep^ and the natural 
law of states, commonly called the law of nations. He 
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observes, that the precepts of both are the same ; but that 
as states, when once instituted, assume the personal pro^ 
perties of men 9 what we call the law of nature, when we 
speak of particular men, we denominate the law of nations, 
when we apply it to whole states, nations, or people* This 
opinion," continues PuiFendorff, ^^ we, for our part, readiljK 
subscribe to ; nor do we conceive, that there is any other 
voluntary or positive law of nations, properly vested with 
a true and legal force, and obliging as the ordinance of a 
superiour power/* By the way, we may here observe, 
that, with regard to the law of nations, Grotius and 
Pu£Fendorff seem to have run into contrary extremes. 
The former was of opinion, that the whole law of nations 
took its origin and authority from consent. The latter 
was of opinion, that every part of the law of nations iM^as 
the same with the law of nature, that no part of it could 
receive its obligatory force from consent ; because, 
according to his favourite notion of law, no such things 
could exist without the intervention of a superiour power* 
The truth seems to lie between the two great philosophers. 
The law of nations, properly so called, or, as it may be 
termed, the natural law of nations, is a part, and an im- 
portant part, of the law of nature. The voluntary law of 
nations falls under the class of laws that are positive. If a 
particular.name had been appropriated to this last species 
of law, it is probable that much confusion ancl ambiguity, 
on this subject, would have been avoided ; and the dis- 
tinction between the different parts of that law, compre- 
hended, at present, under the name of the law of nations, 
would have been as clearly marked, as uniformly pre* 
served, and as familiarly taken, as the well known and 
well founded distinction between natural and municipal 
law. JBut to returp. 
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As Puffeniferff thought that the law of nature and the 
la^ of. nations wece precisely: the same^ he has not, in hit 
book on these subjects, treated of the law of nation^ 
separatel}r; but, has every where joined it with the law 
of nature, properly so called* His example has be^n 
followed by ike. greatest part of succeeding writers. But 
tiiie imitation of it has produced a confusion of two 
objects, which ought to have been viewed and studied 
distinctly and apart. Though the law of nations, pro* 
perly so called, be a part of the law of nature ; thou£^ i| 
spring from the same source ; and though it ia attei^ded 
with the same obligatory power ; yet it must be remem* 
bered that its application is made to very different ol^ects» 
The law of nature is applied to individuals : the law of 
nations is applied to states. The important difference 
between the objects, will occasion a proportioned diffe]:^ 
ence in the af^Ucation of the law.^ This, difference in 
Uie application renders it fit that the law of nat^re, whc^n 
applied to states, should receive an appropriate name« 
^d should.be taught and studied as a separate acience. 

Though states or nations are considered as moral 
persons ; yet the nature and essence of these moral persona 
differ necessarily, in many respects, from the nature and 
essence of the individuals, of whom they are con^posed.( 
The application of a law must be made in a manner suijb 
able to its object. The application, therefore, of the Iaw> 
of nature to nations must be made in a manner suitable 
to nations : its ^plication to individuals must be nobad^ 
in a manner suitable to individuals* But as natvm3 diffei^ 
from individuals ; the application of the law suitable ta 
the formes, must-be different firom its application. suitaUer 
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to the latter. To nations this different application can- 
not be made with accuracy, with justness, and with 
perspicuity, without the aid of new and discriminating 
rules. These rules will evince, that, on the principles 
then[&selves of the law of nature, that law, when applied 
jto nations, will prescribe decisions different from those 
-which it would prescribe, when applied to individuals. 
To investigate those rules ; to deduce, from the same 
^eat and leading principles, amplications differing in pro* 
portion to the difference of the persons to which they are 
.applied, is the object of the law of nations, considered 
as a science disti9ct and separate from that c^ the law of 
nature. 

Having given you this general idea and description of 
the law of nations ; need I expatiate on its dignity and 
importance ? The law of nations is the law of sovereigns^. 
Ln free states, such as ours, the sovereign or supreme 
power resided in the people. In free states, therefore, 
such as ours, the law of nations is the law of the people* 
Let us again beware of being misled by an ambiguity, 
sometimes, such is the structure of language, unavoida- 
ble. When I say that, in free states, the law of nations 
is the law of the people ; I mean not that it is a law made 
by the people, or by virtue of their delegated authority » 
as, in free states, all municipal laws are. But when I 
say that, in free states, the law of nations is the law of 
the people ; I mean that, as the law of nature, in other 
-words,, as the will of nature's God, it is indispensably 
binding upon the people, in whom the sovereign power 
resides ; and who are, consequently, under the most sa- 
cred obligations to exercise that powec, or to delegate it 
to such as will exercise it, in a manner agreeable to ^those 
rules and maxims, which the law of nature prescribes to 
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every state, for the happiness of each, and for tlie hap- 
piness of all. How vast—^how important — ^how inter- 
esting are these truths ! They announce to a free people 
how exalted their rights; but, at the same time, they 
announce to a free people how solemn their duties 
are. If a practical knowledge and a just sense of these 
rights and these duties were dilFused among the citizens^ 
and properly impressed upon their hearts and minds ; 
how great, how beneficial, how lasting would be their 
fruits ! But, unfortunately, as there have been and there 
are^ in arbitrary governments, flatterers of princes ; so 
there have been and there are, in free governments, flat* 
terers of the people. One distinction, indeed, is to be 
taken between them. The latter herd of flatterers per- 
suade the people to make an improper use of the power, 
which of right they have : the former herd persuade 
princes to make an improper use of power, which of 
right they have not. In other respects, both herds are 
equally pernicious. Both flatter to promote their private 
interests : both betray the interests of those whom they 
flatter. 

It is of the highest, and, in free states, it is of the 
most general importance, that the sacred obligation of 
the law of nations should be accurately known and deeply 
felt. Of all subjects, it is agreeable and useful to form 
just and adequate conceptions ; but of those especiaHj% 
which have an influence on the practice atid morality of 
states. For it is a serious truth, however much it has 
been unattended to in practice, that the laws of morality, 
are equally strict with regard to societies, as to the in- 
dividuals of whom the societies are composed. It miis't 
be owing either to ignorance, or to a very unjustifiable 
disregard to this great truth, that some transactions of 
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^ubilick bodies have often escaped censure, nay, some- 
times have received applause, though those transactions 
bave been such, as none of the individuals composing 
those bodies would have dared to introduce into the 
Tnanagement of his private affairs ; because the person 
introducing them would have been branded with the 
most reproachful of names and characters. It has been 
long admitted, by those who have been the best judges 
of private life and manners, that integrity and sound po* 
licy go hand in hand. It is high time that this maxim 
should find an establishment in the councils of states, 
;and in the cabinets of princes. Its establishment there 
would diffuse far and. wide the most salutary apd benign 
effects. 

Opinions concerning the extent of the law of nations 
have not been less defective and inadequate, than those 
concerning its origin and obligatory force. Some seem 
to have thought, that this law respects and regulates the 
conduct of nations only in their intercourse with each 
other. A very important branch of this law — ^that con- 
taining the duties which a nation owes itself — seems to 
have escaped their attention. " The general principle," 
says Burlamaqui,^ ^* of the law of nations, is nothing 
more than the general law of sociability, which obliges 
nations to the same duties as are prescribed to indivi- 
duals. Thus the law of natural equality, which prohi- 
bits injury and eojoimands the reparation of damage 
done ; the law of beneficence, and of fidelity to our en- 
gagements, are laws respecting nations, and imposing, 
both on the people and on their respective sovereigns, 
the same duties as are prescribed to individuals." Seve- 

^ 2. BurL 3, 4. 1. BurL 19$ 
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ral other writers concerning the law of nations appear to 
have formed the same imperfect conceptions with regard 
to its extent. Let us recur to what the law of nature 
dictates to an individual. Are there not dudes "^hidi he 
owes to himself? Is he not obliged to consult and pro- 
mote his preservation, his freedom, his reputation, hisr 
improvement, his perfection, his happiness ? Now that 
we have se^n the law of nature as it respects the. duties 
of individuals, let us see the law of nations as it respects 
the duties of states, to themselves : for we must recollect 
that the law of nations is only the law of nature judici- 
ously applied to the conduct of states. From the duties 
of states,* as well as of individuals, to themselves, a 
.number of corresponding rights will be found to arise. 

A state ought to attend to the preservation of its own 
existence. In what does the existence of a stiate con<» 
sist ? It consists in the association of the individuals, of 
which it is composed. In what consists the preservation 
of this. existence ? It consists in the duration of that as- 
sociation. When this association is dis&olve^? the statti 
ceases to exist ; though all the members, of whom it was 
composed, may still remain. It is the duty of a state, 
therefore, to preserve this association undissolved and 
unimpaired. But in this, as in many other instances, a 
difference between the nature of states and the nature of 
individuals will occiasion, for the reasons already men- 
tioned, a proportioned difference in the application of 
the law of nature. Nations, as well as men, are taught 
by the law of nature, gracious in its precepts, to consi- 
der their happiness as the great end of their existence. 
But without existence there can be no haj^iness : the 
means, therefore, must be secured, in order to secure 
the end. But yet^ between the duty of self-preservation 
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t*^eqcfired from a state, and the duty of self-preservation 
required from a man, thei'e is a most material dHFer- 
ence ; and this difference is founded on the law of na- 
ture itself, A nation has a right to assign to its exist- 
ence a voluntary termination : a man- has not. What 
can be the reasons of this difference ? Several may be 
given. By the voluntary act of the individuals forming 
the nation, the nation was called into existence: they 
who bind, can also untie : by the voluntary act, there- 
fore, of the individuals forming the nation, the nation 
may be reduced to its original nothing. But it was not 
by his own voluntary act that the man made his apjiear- 
ance upon the theatre of life ; he cannot, therefore, plead 
the right of the nation, by his own voluntary act to 
make his exit. He did not make ; therefore, he has no 
right to destroy himself. He alone, whose gift this state 
of existence is, has the right to jiay when and how it 
shall receive its termination. 

Again ; though nations are considered as moral per- 
sons, and, in that character, as entitled, in many re- 
spects, to claim the rights, and as obliged, in many re- 
spects, to perform the duties of natural persons ; yet we 
must always remember that of natural persons those mo- 
ral persons are composed ; that for the sake of natural 
persons those moral persons were formed ; and that 
while we suppose those moral persons to live, and think, 
and act, we know that they are natural persons alone, 
who really exist or feel, who really deliberate, resolve, 
and execute. Now none of these observations resulting 
. from the nature and essence of the nation, can be appli- 
ed, with any degree of propriety, to thenature and es- 
sence of the man : and, therefore, the inferences drawn 
from these observations, with regard to the case of the 
nation, are wholly inapplicable to the case of the man. 
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One of these inferences is, that as it was for the hsq)- 
piness of the members that the moral existence of the 
nation was produced ; so the happiness of the members 
may require this moral existence to be annihijated. Can 
this inference be applied to the maA^ 

Further ; there may be a moral certainty, that, of the 
voluntary dissolution of the nation, the necessary conse- 
quence will be an increase of happiness. Can such a 
consequence be predicted, with moral certainty, concern- 
ing the voluntary death of the man ? 

This instance shows^ in a striking manner, how, on 
tome occasions, the law of nature, when applied to a 
nation, may dictate or authorize a measure of conduct 
very different from that, which it would authorize and 
dictate with regard to a man. 

, As it is, in general, the duty of a state to preserve 
itself; so it is, in generial, its duty to preserve its mem- 
bers. This, is a duty which it owes to them, and to itself* 
It owes it to them, because their advantage was the final 
cause of their joining in the association, and engaging to 
support it ; and they ought not to be deprived of this 
advantage, while they fulfil the conditions, on which it 
was stipulated. This duty the nation owes to itself, 
because the loss of its members is a proportionable loss 
of its strength; and the loss of its strength is proportion- 
ably injurious both to its security, and to its preserva- 
tion. The result of these principles is, that the body^ 
of a nation should not abandon a country, a ciiy, or 
even an individual, who has not forfeited his rights in 
the society. 
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The right and duty of a state to preserve its mem- 
bers are subject to the same limitations and conditions^ 
as its right and duty to preserve itself. As, for some 
reasons, the society may be dissolved; so, for others, 
it may be dismembered. A part may be separated from 
the other parts ; and that part may either become a new 
state, or may associate with. another state already formed. 
An illustration of this doctrine may be drawn from a 
recent instance, which has happened in the common- 
wealth of Virginia. The district of Kentucky has^ by an 
amicable agreement, been disjoined from the rest of the 
commonwealth, and has been formed into a separate 
state. It is a pleasure, perhaps I may add it is a laud- 
able pride, to be able to furnish, to the world, the 
first examples of carrying into practice the most sub- 
lime parts of the most sublime theories of government 
and law. 

r 

When a nation has a right, and is under an obliga- 
tion to preserve itself and its members ; it has, by a. 
necessary consequence, a right to do every things which, 
without injuring others, it can do, in order to accomplish 
and secure those objects. The law of nature prescribes 
not impossibilities: it imposes not an obligation, with- 
out giving a right to the necessary means of fulfilling it. 
The same principles, which evince the right of a nation 
to do «very things which it lawfully may, for the pre- 
servation of itself and af its members, evince its right, 
also, to avoid and prevent, as much^as it lawfully may, 
every thing which would load it with injuries, or threatea 
it with danger. 

It is the right, and generally it is the duly, of a state, 
to form a constitution, to institute civil government, and 
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to establish laws* If the constitution fomied^ or the 
government instituted, or the laws established shalU on 
experience, be found weak, or inconvenient, or pemi- 
ciQus ; rt Is the right, and it is the duty of the state to 
strengthen, or alter, or abolish them. These subjects 
will be fully treated in another phice, 

A nation ought to know itself* It ought to form a 
just estimate of its own situation, both with regard to 
itself and to its neighbours. It ought to learn the excel- 
lencies, and the blemishes likewise of its own co^stitu** 
tion. It ought to review the instances . in which it has 
already attaine4, and it ought to ascertain those in which 
it falls short of, a practicable degree of perfection. It 
oug^t to find out what improvements are peculiarly neces^ 
sary to be promoted, and what faults it is peculiarly 
necessary to avoid. Without a discriminating sagacity 
of this kind, the principle of imitation, intended for the 
wisest purposes in states a3 well as in individuals, would 
be always an uncertaijci, sometimes a dangerous i^ide. 
A measure extremely salutary to one state, might be 
extremely injurious to another. What, in qn^ situar 
tion, would, be productive of peace and happiness, mighl;, 
in another, be the unfortunate cause of infelicity and 
war. Above all things, the genius and naanners of 
the people ought to be carefully consulted. The govern- 
ment ought tb be administered agreeably to this genius 
and these manners ; but how can this be done, if tliis 
genius ^d these jnanners are unkpawQ? This duty o/ 
, self-knowledge is of vast extent and^pf va^ i^^pprtanoe, 
in nations as well as in men. 


To love and to deserve honest fasoije, is another duty of 
a people^ as well as of aaindividual. Tl)«ar:q^tfttji^ of ^a 
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State is not only a pleasant, it is also a valuable possession. 
It attracts the esteem, it represses the unfriendly inclipa- 
tions of its neighbours. This reputation is acquired by 
virtue, and by the conduct which virtue inspires. It is 
founded on the publick transactions of the state, and on 
the private behaviour of its members. 

A state should avoid ostentation, but it should support 
its dignity. Thiis should never be suffered to be degraded 
among other nations. In transactions between states, an 
attention to this object is of much greater importance 
than is generally imagined. Even the marks and titles 
of respect, to which a nation, and those who represent a 
nation, are entitled, ought not td be considered as trivial : 
they should be claimed with firmness : they should be 
given with alacrity. The dignity, the equality, the mutual 
independence, and the frequent intercourse of nations 
render such a tenour of conduct altogether indispensable* 

It is the duty of a nation to intrust the management 
of its affairs pnly to its wisest and best citizens. The 
immense importance of this duty is easily seen ; but it is 
not sufficiently regarded. The meanest menial of a family 
will not be received without examination and cautious 
inquiry. The jnost important servants of the publick will 
be voted in without consideration and without care. In 
electioneering, as it is called, we frequently find warm 
recommendations and active intrigues in favour of candi- 
dates for the highest offices, to whom the recommenders 
and intriguers would not, if put to the test, intrust the 
management of the smallest part of their own private 
interest. An election ground, the great theatre of origi- 
nal sovereignty, on which nothing but inviolable integrity 
and independent virtue should be exhibited, is often and 
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lamentably transformed into a scene of the vilest aiidf 
lowest debauchery and deception. An election maneuvre, 
an election story, are names appropriated to a conduct, 
which^ in other and inferiour transactions, would be 
branded, and justly branded, with the most opprc4>rious 
appellations. Even those^ who may be safely trusted 
every where else, will play false at elections. The 
remarks, which I have made concerning general elections, 
may be too often made, with equal truth, concerning other 
appointments to offices. But these things ought not to be. 
When the obligation and the importance of the great 
national duty required at electibns — ^a duty prescribed by 
him who made us free*-^ duty prescribed that we may 
continue free — when all this shaU be sufficiently diffiKsed, 
and known, and felt; these things will not be. The 
people will then elect conscientiously ; and will require 
conscientious conduct from those whom they elect* 

A nation ought to encourage true patriotism in its 
members. The first step towards this encouragement is 
to distinguish between its real and its pretended friends. 
The discrimination, it is true,, is often difficult, some^ 
times impracticable : but it is equally true, thftt it na^ 
frequently be made. Let the same care be tmployedf 
let the same pains be taken, to ascertain the marks of 
deceit and me marks of sincerity in publick life, and in 
intriguing for publick office, which are usually taken and 
employed in private life, and in solicitations for acts of 
private friendship. The care and pains will sometimes, 
indeed, be fruitless ; but they will soi|fie^imeB:, t0o, be 
successful; at all times, they will be faithful witnesses^ 
that those, who have employed them, have discharged 
their duty. 
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If a nation estabUflh it$elf^ or extend its establishment 
in a Gountry a]ire»dy inhabited by others; it ought to 
^^erve8(trict justiee, in both instances, with the former 
iBiial»ta»ts* This, is a part of the law of nations, that 
very iie«rly aoncems the United States. It ought, dier^« 
fore, to be weH.^ndefstoctd* The whole earth is allotted 
€br the nourishment of its inlwbatants -, but it ia not s\iffi« 
cient for this puipoa^, unless they aid it by labour and 
culture* The cultivation) of the eairth, therefore, is a du^y 
incumbent on man by the order of nature. Those nations 
that lii^e by .hunting, and have. more land than is necessaiy 
even for the purposes, of hunting, should transfer it to 
those who will make a more advantageous use of it: 
tlu>ae who wUl make this use of it ought to pay, for they 
can afford to pay^ a reasonable equivalent^ £ven when 
^e lands are no more than sufficient for the purposes of 
hunting, it is the .duty of the new inhabitants, if advanced 
in society, to teach, and it is the duty of the original 
inhabitfiuil^, if less advanced in society, to learn, the arts 
aod uses of agriculture. This will enable the latter 
jpradually to coptira<^, and the former gradually to extend 
th^ir settlefl&ents, till the science of agriculture is equally 
iipproved ki both* By these means, the intentions of 
mature will be fulfilled f the old and the new inludbitants 
will be reciprocally useful ; peace will be preserved, and 
instice will be done. 

It is the. duty, of a nation to augment its numbers. 
The performance of this duty will naturally result from 
the discharge of its other duties : by discharging them, 
the ^number; of persons born in the society will be 
Increased ; &ad ;strangers will be incited to wish a par- 
iM^ipation >in its blessings. Among other means of 
incre.9[sing the nundber of citizens, there are three of 
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peculiar efficacy. The first is, easily to receive all 
strangers oif good character, and to communicate to them 
t&c advantages of liberty. The state will be thus filled 
with citizens, who will bring with them commerce and 
the arts, and ^ rich variety of manners and characters* 
Another means conducive to the sam« end is, to encour« 
age marriages. ^ These are the pledges of. the state. A 
third means for augmenting the number of inhabitamts 
is, to preserve the rights of conscience inviolate. The 
right of private judgment is one of the greatest advanl». 
ges of mankind ; and is always considered as such. To 
be deprived of it is insufferable. To enjoy it lays a 
foundation for that peace of mind, which the laws can- 
not ^give, and for the loss of which the laws can offer no 
compensation.^ 

A nation should aim at its perfection. The advantage 
and improvement of the citizens are the ends proposed 
by the social union. Whatever will render that union 
more perfect will promote these ends. The same prin- 
ciples, therefore, which show that a man ought to pursue 
the perfection of his nature,' will show, likewise, that the 
citizens ought to contribute every thing m their power 
towards the perfection of the state. . This right involves 
the right of preventing and avoiding every thing, which 
would interrupt or retard the progress of the state towards 
its perfection. It also involves the right of acquiring 
every thing, without which its perfection cannot be 
promoted or obtained. 

Happiness is the centre, to which men and nations are 
attracted : it is, therefore, the duty of a nation tb consist 
its happiness. In order to do this^ it is necessary that 
the nation be instructed to search for h^piness where 
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Happiness . is to be found. The impressions that are 
made first, sink deepest; they frequently continue 
through life. That seed, which is sown in the tender 
minds of youth, will produce abundance of good, or 
abundance of evil. ! The education of youth, therefore, 
is of prime importance to the. happiness of the state 
The arts, the sciences, philosophy, virtue, and religion, 
■all contribute to the happiness, all, therefore, ought to 
receive the encouragement, of the nation. In this man- 
ner, publick and private felicity will go hand in hand, and 
mutually assist each other in their progress. 

When men have formed themselves into a state or 
nation, they may reciprocally enter into particular engage- 
ments, and, in this manner, contract new obligatiohs in 
favour of the members of the community ; but they can- 
not, by this union, discharge themselves from any duties 
which they previously owed to those, who form no part 
of the union. They continue under all the obligations 
required by the universal society of the^ human race*— 
the great society of nations. ^ The law of that great 
and universal society requires, that each nation should 
contribute to the perfection and happiness of the others. 
It is, therefore, a duty which every nation owes to 
itself, to acquire those qualifications, which will fit 
and enable it to discharge . those duties which it owes 
to others. What those duties • are, we shall now very 
concisely and summarily inquire. 

The first and most necessary duty of nations, as w^U * 
as of men, is to do no wrong or injury. Justice is . a 
sacred law of nations. If the law of the great society 
of nations requires, as we have seen it to require, that 
each should contribute to the perfection and happiness ' 


of others ; the first degree of this duty surely is^ that c»t«& 
should abstain from every thing, which would positivol|^ 
impair that perfection and happiness. This great, {princi- 
ple prohibits one nation from exciting disturbances in 
another, from seducing its citizens, from deprivi^it 
of its natural advantages, from calumniating its reputa- 
tion, from debauching the attachment of its lUlies, from 
fomenting or encouraging the hatred of its enemies* 
If, however, a. nation, in the necessary prosecution of 
its own duties and rights, does what is disagreeable or 
even inconvenient to another, this is not to be constdere4 
as an injury ; it ought to be viewed as the unavoidable 
result, and not as the governing principle of its conducts 
If, at such conduct, offences is taken, it is the fault of 
that nation, which takes, not of that nation, which occa- 
sions it. 

But nations are not only forbidden to do evil ; they 
are also commanded to do good to one ai^other. The 
duties of humanity are incumbent upon nations as well 
as upon individuals. An .individual cannot sul;>sist, at 
least he cannot subsist comfortably, by himself. What 
is true concerning one, is true concerning all. Without 
mutual good offices and assistance, ther^ore, happiness 
could not be procured, perhaps existence could, not be 
preserved. Hence the necessity of the duties of huoia^ 
nity among individuals. Every one is obliged, in the 
first place, to do what he can for himself ; in the next, 
to do what he can for others ; beginning with those with 
' whom he is most intimately connected. The ccmsequence 
is, that each man is obliged to give to others every 
assistance, for which they have a real occasion, and 
which he can give without being wanting to himself. 
What each is obliged to perform for others, from others 
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he is e&tided to receive. Hetice the advantage as well as 
the duty of humanity. These principles receive an appli- 
cation to states as well as to men. Each nation owes 
to every other the duties of humanity. It is true, there 
may be some difference in the application, in this as well 
as in other instances : but the principles of the applica- 
fion are the same. A nation can subsist by itself more 
securely and more comfortably than an individual can ; 
therefore the duty of mutual assistance will not, at 
-all periods, be equally indispensable, or return with 
equal freq^iency. But when it becomes, as it may become, 
equally indispensable ; and when it returns, as it may 
return, with equal frequency ; it ought, in either case, 
to be equally performed. One individual may attack 
another daily : a longer time is necessary for the aggres* 
sion of one nation upon another. The assistance, there* 
fore, which ought to be given to the individual daily, 
will be necessary for the nation only at more distant 
intervals of time. But between nations, what the duties 
of humanity lose in point of frequency, they gain in point 
of importance, in proportion, perhaps, to the difference 
between a single individual, and all those individuals of 
whom the nation is composed. 

One nation ought to give to another, not only the 
assistance necessary to its preservation, but that also 
which is necessary to its perfection, whenever it is waint- 
cd, and whenever, consistently with other superiour 
duties, it can be given. The cases in which assistance) 
ought to be demanded, and those in which it ought to 
be given, must be decided respectively by that nation 
which demand^, and by that of which the demand is 
made* It is incumbent on each to decide properly ; not 
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to demand, and not to refuse, without strong and rea- 
sonable cause. 


It may, perhaps, be uncommon, but it is certainly 
just, to say that nations ought to love one another. The 
offices of humanity ought to flow from this pure source. 
When this happily is the case, then the principles of af- 
fection and of friendship prevail among states as among 
individuals : then nations will mutually support * and as- 
sist each other with zeal and ardour ; lasting peace will 
be the result of unshaken confidence; and kind^and ge*- 
nerous principles, of a nature far opposite to mean jea- 
lously, crooked policy, or cold prudence, will govern 
and prosper the affairs of men. And why 'should not 
this be the case ? When a number of individuals, by tl^e 
social union, become fellow citizens, can they, by that 
union, devest themselves of that relation, which subsists 
between them and the other-*-the far greater — ^pa^t of 
the human species ? With regard to those, can they cease 
to be men i ' 

The love of mankind is an important duly and an ex- 
alted virtue. Much has been written, much ha& been 
said concerning the power of intellectual abstraction, ^ 
which man possesses, and which distinguishes him so 
eminently from the inferiour ordters of animals. But 
little has been said, and little has been written, concern- 
ing another power of the human mind, still more digni- 
fied, and, beyond all comparison, more amiable — I may 
call it the power of moral abstraction. 

All things in nature are individuals. But when a, 
number of individuals have a near and striking resem- 
blance, we, in our minds, class them together, and re- 
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fer them to a species, to which we assign a name. 
Again ; when a number of species have a resemblance, 
though not so near and striking, we, in the same man- 
ner, class them also together, and refer them to a geniis, 
to which we likewise assign a name. Different genera 
may have a resemblance, though still less close and 
striking ; we refer them to h higher genus, till we ar- 
rive at beings the highest genus of alK This is the pro- 
gress of intellectual abstraction. 

We are possessed of a moral power, similar in its na- 
ture and in its jprogr ess— a principle of good will as w^ll 
as of knowledge. This principle of benevolence is in- 
deed primarily and chiefly directed towards individuals 
those especially, with whom we are or wish to be most 
intimately connected. But this principle, as well as the 
other, is capable of abstraction, and of embracing gene- 
ral objects. The culture, the improvement, , and the 
extension of this principle ought to have made, in the 
estimation of philosophers, as important a figure among 
the moral, as the other has made among the intellectual 
powers and operations of the mind ; for it is susceptible 
of equal culture, of equal improvement, and of equal 
extension. 

" After having," says the illustrious Neckar, in his 
book concerning the importance of religious opinions,* 
*' proved myself a citizen of France, by my administra- 
tion, as well as my writings, I wish to unite myself to a 
fraternity still more extended, that of the whole human 
race. Thus, without dispersing our sentiments, we may 
be able to communicate ourselves a great way olF, and 
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enlarge, in some measure^ the limita of our circle* 
Glory be to our thinking faculties for it ! to that spiri- 
tual portion of ourselvesy which can take in the past, 
dart into futurity, and intimately associate itself with 
the destiny of men of all countries and of all. ages T' 

To the same ^purpose is ^he sentiment, of Cicero, in 
his beautiful treatise on the nature and offices of £riend<*- 
ship. ^ ^^ In tracing the social laws of nature,'' says he^ 
'* it seems evident, that ma!n, by the frame of his mo- 
ral constitution, is supposed to consider himstelf as 
standing in some; degree of social ^relation to the whole 
species in general ; and that this principle acts with more 
or less vigour, according to the distance at which he is 
placed with respect to any particular community or in* 
dividual of his. kind*" 


This principle of benevolence and sociability, which 
is not coi^fined to one sect or to one state, but ranges ^^ 
cursive through the whole expanded theatre of men and 
nations, instead of being always acknowledged and al- 
ways recommended, as it ought td have been, has been 
altogedier omitted by some philosophers : by some, its 
existence seetns to have been doubted or denied* 

" Some sort of union," says Rutherforth, in his insti- 
tutes of natural law,' ^^ there is between all nations : they 
are all included in the collective idea of mankinds, and 
are frequently spoken of imder this general name. But 
this is not a social union : the several parts of the collec- 
tive idea, whether we consider the great body of mankind 
as made up of individuals or of nations^ are noteomiect*- 
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ed, as the several parts of a civil society are, by compact 
among AemselveiT: the connexion is merely notional, 
and is only made by the mind, for its own convenience.'' 

The very enlarged active power, concerning which I 
.speak, is, to tlus day, so far as- 1 know, without an appro- 
priated name. The term philanthropy approaches near, 
but does lun reach.it* We sometimes call itpatriou^my 
by a figurative extension of that term, which, in its proper 
meaning, denotes a circle of benevolence limited by the 
-«tate, of which one is a member. When we speak of the 
most exalted of all characters, of the man who possesses 
this virtue, we generally describe him, by a metaphor, a 
** citizen of the world." A " man of the world," which 
would be the more natural expression, though it is in 
common use, is used to convey a very different idea. 

If the general observations, which I have before made 
concerning the nature, the structure, and the evidence of ' 
language, be well founded, the particular remarks I 
have now made will appear to be striking and just. 

This power of moral abstraction should be exercised 
and cultivated with the highest degree of attention and 
zeal. It is as necessar^*^ to the .progress of exalted virtue, 
as the power of intellectual abstraction is to the progress 
of extensive knowledge. The progress of the former 
will be accompanied with a degree of pleasure, of utility, 
and of excellence, far superiour to any degree of those 
qualities, which can accompany 4ie latter. The purest 
pleasures of mathematical learning spring from th^ source 
of accurate and extended intellectual abs^f'action. But 
those pleasures, pure as they are, must yield the palm to 
those, whicl^arise from abstraction of the .moral kiad*^ 
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By this power, exerted in difFerent proportions, the 
comiponwealth of Pennsylvania, the empire of the United 
States, the civilized and commercial part of the worlds 
the inhabitants of the whole earth, become objects of a 
benevolence the warmest, and of a spirit the most patriot- 
ick ; for custom, the arbitress of language, has not yet 
authorized a more appropriate epithet. By this power^ 
a number of individuals, who, considered sep^mtlcly, may 
be so minute, so unknown, or so distant^ as to elude the 
operations of our benevolence, yet, comprehended under 
one important and distinguished aspect, may become a 
general and complex object, which will warm and dilate 
the soul. By this power the capacity of. oUr nature is , 
enlarged; men, otherwise invisible, are rendered con- 
spicuous ; and become known to the heart as wdQ as to 
the understanding. 

This enlarged and elevated virtue ought to be culti- 
vated by nations with peculiar assiduity and ardour. The 
sphere of exertion, to which an individual is confined, is 
frequently narrow, however enlarged his disposition may 
be. But the sphere, to the extent of which a state may 
exert herself, is often comparatively boundless. By ex- 
hibiting a glorious example in her constitution, in her 
laws, in the administration of her constitution and laws, 
she may diffuse reformation, she may diffuse instruction^^ 
she may diffuse happiness over this whole terrestrial 
globe. 

How often and how fatsSly are expressions and senti- 
ments perYerted ! How often and how fatally is perverted 
conduct the unavoidable and inveterate effect of perverted 
sentiment and expression! What immense treasures have 
been exhausted, what oceans of human blood have been 
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shed, in France and England, by force of the expression 
*' natural enemy !" 'Tis an unnatural expression. The 
antithesis is truly in the thought : for natural enmity forms 
no title in the genuine law of nations, part of the law of 
nature. It is adopted from a spurious code* 

The foregoing rules and maxims of national law, 
though they are the sacred, the inviolable, and the exalted 
precepts .of nature, and of nature's Author, have been 
long unknown and unacknowledged among nations. Even 
where they have been known and acknowledged, their 
calm stirll voice has been drowned by the solicitations of 
interest, the clamours of ambition, and the thunde^ of 
war. Many of the ancient nations conceived themselves 
to be under no obligations whatever to other states or the 
citizens of other states, unless they could produce in their 
favour a connexion formed and cemented by a treaty of 
amity. 

I * 

At last, however, the voice of nature, intelligible and 
persuasive, has been heard by nations that are civilized: 
at last it is acknowledged that mankind are all brothers : 
the happy time is, we hope, approaching, when the 
acknowledgment will be substantiated by a uniform cor- 
responding conduct. 

How beautiful and energetick are the sentiments of 
Cicero on this subject. " It is more consonant to nature," 
that is, as he said a little before, to the law of nations, 
'* to undertake the greatest labours, and to undergo the 
severest trouble, for the preservation and advantage qf 
all nations^ if such a thing could be accomplished, than 
to live in solitary repose, not only without pain, but sur-. 
rounded with all the allurements of pleasure and wealth. 
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Every one of a good and great mind, would prefer th^ 
iirst greatly before the second situation in life." *' It is 
highly absurd to say, as some have said, that no one ought 
to injure a parent or a btother, for" the sake of his own 
advantage; but that another rule maybe observed con- 
cerning the rest of the citizens : such persons determine 
that there is no law, no bonds of society among the citi- 
zens, for the common benefit of the commonwealth. 
This sentiment tends to dissolve the union of the state. 
Others, again, admit that a social regard is to be paid 
to th6 citizens, but deny that this regard ought to be 
extended in favour of foreigners : such perscins would 
destroy the common society of the human race ; and If 
this common society were destroyed, the destruction 
would involve, in it, the fate also of beneficence, libe- 
rality, goodness, justice. Which last virtue is the mis- 
tress and the queen of all the other virtues.'^'* By jus- 
tice here, Cicero clearly means that universal justice, 
which is the complete accomplishment of the, law of 
nature. 

It has been already observed, that there is one part 
of the law of nations, called their voluntary law, which 
is founded on the principle of consent : of this part, pub- 
lick compacts and customs received and observed by 
civilized states form the most considerable sfrticles. 

Publick compacts are divided into two kinds — ^h*eatie8 
and sponsions* Treaties are made by those who are 
empowered, by the constitution of a state, to represent 
it in its transactions with other nations. Sponsions are 

made by an inferiour magistrate or officer, on behalf of 
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the state, but without.authority irom it. Such compacts, 
therefore, do not bind the state, unless it confirms them 
after. they are made. These take place chiefly in nego-' 
tiations and transactions between commanding officers, 
during a war* 

ft 

Though the power of making treaties is usually, it.is 
not necessarily annexed to sovereign power; Some of 
the princes and fr^e cities of Germaay, though they 
hold of the emperour and the empire, have nevertheless 
the right of making treaties with foreign nations : this 
right, as well as several other rights of sovereignty, 
the constitution of the empire has secured to them. 

With a poFrcy, wiser and more profound, because it 
shuts the door against foreign intrigues with the mem* 
hers ^f the union, no state comprehended within our 
national government, can enter into any treaty, alliance, 
or confederation. ^ 

It is in the constitution or fundamental laws of every 
nation, that we must search, in order to discover what 
power it is, which has sufficient authority to contract, 
with, validity, in the name of the state. 

A treaty is valid, if there has been no essential defect 
in "die manner, in which it has been made ; and, in order 
to guard against essential defects, it is only necessary 
that there be sufficient power in the contracting parties, 
^that their mutual consent be given, aiid that that consent 
be properly declared. 
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It is a truth certain in the Ikw, of nature, that he who 
has made a promise to another, has given to that other a 
perfect right to demand the performance of the promise. - 
Nations ajid th^ representatives of nations; therefore, 
ought to preserve inviolably their treaties and engage- 
ments : by not preserving them, they subject themselves 
to ail the consequences of violating the perfect right of 
those, to whom they were made. This g^eat truth is 
generally acknowledged; but too frequently an irreli- 
gious disregard is shown to it in the conduct of princes 
and states. But such a disregard is weak as well as 
wicked. In publick as in private life,- among sovereigns 
as among individuals, honesty is the best policy, as weB 
as the soundest morality. Among merchants, credit is 
wealth ; among states and princes, good faith is both re-i- 
spectability and power. 

A state, which violates the sacred faith of treaties, 
violates not only the voluntary, but also the natural an<i 
necessary law of nations ; for we have seen that, by the 
law of nature, the fulfilment of promises is a duty as 
much incumbent upon states as upon men. Indeed it is 
more incumbent on the former than on the latter ; for the 
consequences both of performing and of violating the 
engagements of the former, are generally more impor- 
tant and more lasting, than any which can flow from en- 
gagements performed or violated by individuals. Hence 
the strict propriety, as well as the uncommon beauty of 
the sentiment — ^that if good faith were banished from 
every other place, she should find an inviolable sanctusuy 
at least in the bosoms of princes. 

Every treaty should be illuminated by perspicuity and 
candour. A tricking minister is, in real infamy, de- 
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graded as much below a vulgar cjieat, as the dignity of 
states is raised above that of private persons. Ability 
and address in negotiation may be used to avoid, never 
to accomplish ajsurprise. 

Fraud in the subsequent interpretation, is equally 
ha^e and dishonourable as fraud in the original, structure 
cif treaties. In the scale of turpitude, it weig^ equally 
wiih the i](iost flagrant .and notorious perfidy. 

. . Treaties and alliances are either personal or real. 
The first rel2i|e only to the contracting parties, and ex? 
pii:e with jthose who contract. The second relate to the 
state, in whose i;iame and by whose authority the con- 
tract, was oiade, and ate permanent as the state itself, 
unless they determine, at another period, by their own 
limitation* 

Every treaty or alliance made with a comn:ionwealth 
is, in its own nature, real ; for it has reference solely to 
the body of ,the state. When a free people make an en- 
gagement, it is the nation which contracts. Its stipula- 
tions depend not on the lives of those, who have been 
the instruments in forming the treaty : nor even on the 
lives of those citizens, who were alive when the treaty 
was formed. They change ; but the commonwealth 
continues the same. 

Hence the stability and the security of treaties made 
with commonwealths. By the faithful observance of 
their treaties, the Cantons of Switzerland havejendered 
themselves respectable and respected over all Europe. 
Let it be mentioned to the honour of the parliament of 
Great Britain, that it has frequently thanked its king for 
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his zeal and attachment to the treaties, in which he has 
engaged the nation. 

The corruption of the best things and institutions, 
however, always degenerates into the worst. The citi- 
zens of Carthage prostituted the character of their re- 
publick to such a degree, that, if we may believe the tes- 
timony of an enemy, Punica fides became proverbial, 

over the ancient world, to denote the extreme of perfidy. 

« 

As the United States have surpassed others, even 
other commonwealths, in the excellence cff their consti- 
tution and government ; it is reasonably to be hoped, 
diat they will surpass them, likewise, in the stability of 
their laws, and in their fidelity to their engagements. 


in the great chart of the globe of credit, we hope to 
see American placed as the very antipode of Carthagi- 
nian faith. 


CHAPTER V. 


OF MUNICIPAL LAW. 


JL NOW proceed to tlie consideration of municipal law— - 
that rule, by which a state or nation is governed. It is 
thus defined by the learned Author of the Commentaries 
on the Laws of England/ ^^ A rule of civil conduct, 
prescribed by the supreme power of the state, command^ 
ing what is right and prohibiting what is wrong."^ In my 
observations upon Sir William Blackstone's definition of 
law in general, I did him the justice to mention, that he 
was not the first, and that he has not been the last, who 
has defined law upon the same principles, or upon prin- 
ciples similar, and equally dangerous. Here it is my 
duty to mention, and, in one respect, i am happy in men- 
tioning, that he was the first, though, I must add, he has 
not been the last, who has defined municipal law, as 
applied to the law of England, upon principles, to which 
I must beg leave to assign the epithets, dangerous and 
unsound. It is of high import to the liberties of the 
United States, that the seeds of despotism be not permit- 
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ted to lurk at the roots of our muaicipal litw. If they 
dull be suffered to remain there, they will, at some period 
or another, spring up and produce abundance of pestife- 
rous fruit. Let us, therefore, examine, fully and minutely, 
. the extent, the grounds, the derivation, and the conse- 
quences of the abovementioned deiiniticm. 

** Legislature," we are told, '* is the greatest act of 
superiority, that can be exercised by one being over 
another. Wherefore it is requisite to the very essence 
of a law, that it be made by the supreme power. Sove« 
reignty and legislature are, indeed, convertible terms ; 
one cannot subsist without the other." ^ . '^ There nmst 
be in every government, however it began, or by what- 
/Soever rig^t it subsists, a supreme, irresistible, absolute, 
uncontrolled authority, in which the/ura summi imperii^ 
or the rights of sovereignty reside." ^^ By sovereign 
power k meant the making of laws i for wherever that 
power resides, all Others must conform to and be directed 
by ity whatever appearimce the outward form and adminis- 
ti*ati6n of the govenunent may put on. For it is at a&y 
time in the option of the legislature to alt^ that form and 
administration, by a new edict or rule, and to put the 
execution of the laws into whatever hands it pleases : and 
all the other powers of the state must obey the legislative 
power in the execution of their several functions, or else 
the constitution is at an end."^ ^^ In the British parlia- 
ment, is lodged the sovereignty of the British constitu- 
tion."^ 'V*^^^ power of jnaking laws constitutes the 
supreme authority." ^ '^ In the British parliament," 
therefore, which is the legislative power, ^^ the supreme 
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and absolute ^ithcMitf of the state is vested." ^ ^^ This 
is the place, where that absolute despotick power, which 
must, in all goirerniDeiits, reside somewhere, is intrusted 
by the constitution of these kingdoms.*^ ^^ Its power 
sind jurisdiction is so transcendent and absolute, that it 
cannot be confined, either for causes or persons, within 
any bounds." *f " It can change and create afresh even 
the constitution of the kingdom and of piuliaments them- 
selves. It can, in short, do every thing that is not natu- 
rally impossible." •* What the parliament doth, no 
authority upon earth can undo."^ " So long as the English 
ronstitution lasts, we may venture to affirm, that the 
"power of parliament is absolute and without control.". 
** Hence the known apothegm of the great Lord Trea* 
surer Burleigh, that England could never be ruined but 
. by a parliament." j 

It is obvious, that though this definition of municipal 
law, and this account of legislative authority be applied 
particularly to the law of England and the legislature of 
Oreat Britain ; yet they are, in their terms and in their 
meaning, extended to every other state or nation whate- 
ver—" to every government, however it began, or by 
whatever right it subsists." Indeed, the opinion of Mr. 
Locke and other writers, ^^ diat them remains still inhe- 
rent In the people a supreme power to remove and alter 
the legislature," is considered to be so merely theoretical, 
that ^^ we cannot adopt it, nor argue from it, under 
liny dispensation of government at present actually exist- 
ing-"'' 

• ■ 'I 
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The doctrines contained in the foregoing quotations' 
from the Comnftentaries on the laws of England, may be 
comprised under the two general propositions, which 
follow. 1. That in every state, there is and must be a 
supreme, irresistible, absolute, uncontrolled authority, 
in which the rights of sovereignty reside. 2. That this 
authority, and these rights of sovereignty must reside 
in the legislature ; because ^^ sovereignty and legislature 
are convertible terms ," and because ^^ it is requisite to 
the very essence of a law, that it b^ made by the supreme" 
power." In the first general proposition, I have the 
pleasure of agreeing entirely with Sir William Blackstone. 
Its. truth rests on this broad and fundamental principle — 
that, by the constitutions of nature, men and nations are 
equal and free. In the second general proposition, I 
am under the necessity of differing altogether from the 
learned Author of the Commentaries. I differ from him, 
not only in the opinion, that the foregoing chain of rea- 
soning must be applicable to every government and to 
every system of. municipal law; I differ from him likewise 
in the opinion, that the foregoing chain of reasoning can 
be justly applied even to the government of Great Britain 
and to the municipal law of England. I think I can safely 
pledge myself to show, that, in both, I differ from him 
on the most solid and satisfactory grounds. 


It deserves to be remarked, that, for his definition of 
municipal law, he cites the authority of no English court, 
nor of any English preceding writer, lawyer, or judge. 
Indeed, so far as I know, he could cite no such authority. 
So far as I have examined the English law books and 
authorities, upon this- important subject-*and I have 
examined them, as it has been niy duty to do, with no 
small degree of attention — this definition stands entirely 
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unsupported in point of authority, I may, however, be 
mistaken — I pretend not to have read, far less to remem* 
ber, every thing in the law. If I am mistaken^*! will thank 
the friendly monitor, that will advise me of the mistake. 
As at present advised, I can say, that, so far as I 
know, this definition is unsupported by authority in the 
English law. I shall hereafter have occasion to show 
that, concerning acts of parliament, to which the defini- . 
tion is particularly applied, our law authorities hold, 
and even parliament itself holds, a very different lan- 
guage. 

The introduction of the principle of superiority-^into 
the definition of law in general, we traced, when we 
examined that subject, from Sir William Blackstone to 
Barori Puffendorif. The introduction of the same prin- 
ciple into the definition of municipal law, can be traced 
to the same source. " Human laws," says he, " are 
nothing else, but the decrees of the supreme power, 
concerning matters to be observed by the subjects." ^ The 
celebrated Heineccius, in his system of Universal Law, 
gives a definition much to the same purpose — " Civil 
laws," says he, " are the commands of the supreme power 
in a state."" Why was this principlfe transplanted into 
the law of England f 

It deserves to be further remarked, that, for all the 
strong sentiments arid expressions concerning the neces- 
sary connexion, and indeed the convertibility of the 
sovereign and the legislative powers, no authority is 
prodnced from the English law; and — I speak under 
the guard as before — so far as I know, none could be 
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{>roduced, except in one instance, of which I shall soon 
take notice. The observation, which I have, already 
inade with regard to the definition of municipal law, 
ma^f therefore, be applied, with equal propriety, to the 
necessary connexion between the sovereign and the legis- 
lative p6wers. • This connexion is not attempted to be 
supported by authority in the English law. I excepted 
one instance. It is this — " The power and jurisdiction 
of parliament is so transcendent and absolute, that it can- 
not be confined, either for causes or persons, within 
any bounds." " For this, the authority of my Lord Coke 
in his fourth Institute is quoted. I have examined the 
passage. It stands thus. ^^ Of the power and jurisdic- 
tion of the parliament, y27r making of laws in proceeding 
by billy it is so transcendent and absolute, as it cannot 
be confined, either for causes or persons, within any 
bounds."** From this authority, I think it may be fair- 
ly and justly inferred — ^that, by the British constitution, 
the legislative authority [of that nation is, without any 
exception of causes or persons, vested in the British 
parliament. In the same manner, by the constitution of 
Pennsylvania, the legislative power of this common- 
wealth is vested in a general assembly. But can it be 
inferred from this authority, that the sovereign power 
of Great Britain is vested in her parliament f Can it be 
inferred from the constitution of Pennsylvania, that her 
sovereign power is vested in her general assembly f 1 
think, therefore, I may now venture to say, that both in 
his definition of municipal law, and in his opinion con- 
cerning the convertibility of the legislative and the sove- 
reign authority, Sir William Blackstone stands unsup- 
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ported by authority. Tk he supported by reason and by 
principle ? By neither, in my humbld opinion. 

The discussion of this question necessarily leads me 
to consider the establishment of government, and the di- 
vision of its powers. That this sobject may be fully un- 
derstood, — for, in the United States, it ought to be un- 
derstood fully — I shall examine the sentiments, which 
have been generally entertained and received concerning 
it, and then compare those sentiments with what I con- 
sider as. the true state of things. No sooner is govern* 
ment mentioned, than the fine flattering images of pow- 
er, dominion, and sovereignty dance in the fancy, as the 
beautiful and magnificent effects of its establishment. 
But the truth is, that sovereignty, dominion, and power 
are the parents, not the offspring of government. Let 
us, however, see what has been thought, and what 
ought to be thought, concerning those splendid objects. 

The theory of the establishment of government has 
been generally such as I am about to explain. 

' It has been supposed, that, if a multitude of people, 
who had formerly lived independent of each other, 
wished to unite in a political society, and to establish a 
government, they would find it necessary to take the fol- 
lowing steps. 1. Each individual would engage with 
all the others to join in one body, and to manage, with 
their joint powers and wills, whatever should regard 
their common preservation, security, and happiness. 
In consideration of this engagement, made by each in- 
dividual with all the others, all those others would en- 
gage with each individual to protect and defend him 
from injury, and to secure him in the prosecution of 
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every just and laudable pursuit. These reciprocal en- 
gagements from each individual to all the others, and 
from all the others to each individual form the political 
association. Those who do not enter into them are not 
considered as a part of the society. 

The society being formed, some measures must be 
taken in order to regulate its operations ; otherwise it 
could never adopt or pursue a system of measures for 
promoting, jointly and effectually, the publick security 
and happiness. These measures involve the formation 
of government. 

A third step^ we are told; must also be taken, before 
government can be completed* In addition to the en- 
gagement of political association, another engagement 
must be made : to that engagement, there must be a 
new party. What he is— whence he comes— from what 
source his equal and independent powers of contracting 
originate, have never, to this moment, been explained. 
Such an account of him as I have received, I will give : 
if it is not satisfactory, you must not blame me. ^^ This 
party is one or more persons, on whom the supreme au- 
thority is conferred," says one. ^ By another, we are 
told, th^t this party is one or more persons, on whom 
**the sovereignty is conferred."*^ The sovereignty or 
supreme authority ! How has it started up all of a sud- 
den ? Why does it make its first appearance in a deriva- 
tive state ? Where do we find it originally ? — for it must 
exist originally before it can be conferred. To these 
questions we receive no explicit answer. We are told 
at one time; that ^^ there are, in each individual, the 
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seeds, as it were, of the supreme power."'' We are 
told, more cautiously, at another time, that the volun* 
tary consent and subjection of the respective members of 
the society, is the ^' nearest and immediate cause, from 
which sovereign authority, as a moral quality, results." ■ 
But, to make the most of these different pieces of in- 
formation, let us suppose that this cause will produce its 
proper effects ; that these seeds will yield, in due time, 
their natural fruits ; and that thi« conferred sovereignty 
existed originally in those who conferred it. What is this 
sovereignty i Is it divisible or indivisible? Was the 
whole or only a part of it conferred i Was i£ conferred 
unconditionally, or upon certain conditions? Was it 
conferred gratuitously, or for a valuable consideration ? 
Why hear we nothing concerning these important steps, 
which, upon the opinion generally received, must have 
been taken previously to the complete .formation of a 
government? This, I confess, is far from being satis- 
factory : let us, l^>wever, take it as it is ; and proceed 
to the remaining step, which, we are told, is taken for 
the complete establishment of government. This is an 
engagement by those, who are to be the future govem- 
ours, that they wiH consult most carefully and act most 
honestly for the common security and happiness ; and a 
reciprocal engagement by those,* who are, in future, to 
be governed, that they will observe fidelity and alle-? 
griance to those invested with the sovereign authority^ 

It is admitted not to be probable, that, in the format 
tion of the several governments, these three steps have 
been actually and regularly taken ; yet, we are told, in 
every just institution of power, there must hav^ been 
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such transactions as implicitly contain the full force and 
import of all of them. * 

That the two first steps have been sometimes taken, 
and must be always supposed, in the regular structure of 
a government, I readily agree ; because it is not easy to 
discover how a government could be formed without 
them. But with regard to the third, 1 see no necessity 
for it : I see no propriety in it : it is derogatory, In my 
humble judgment, from the genuine principles of legiti- 
mate sovereignty, and inconsistent with the best theory^ 
and the best exercise too, of supreme power. But the 
full illustration of these dignified subjects is reserved for 
another place. 

With regard, however, to the British constitution^ 
we must allow the supposition, that a contract took place 
at its establishment. For this we have high political 
authority. A full assembly of the lords and commons^ 
met in convention in the year 1688, declared that James 
the second had broke the original contract between the 
king and people. ° What the terms of that contract 
were, at what time it was made, and what duties it en?- 
joined, have been subjects of dark and doubtful dispu^ 
tation. For this reason, as we are told by Sir William 
Blackstone, it was, after the revolution, judged proper 
to declare these duties expressly, and to reduce that con- 
tract to a plain certainty. So that, whatever doubts 
might be formerly raised, by weak and scrupulous minds, 
about the existence of such an original contract, they 
must now entirely cease ; especially with regard to every 
prince, who has reigned since that revolution. ^ 
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But, after all, what will this prove with regard to the 
supreme power of parliament ? Do we hear, in the British 
constitution, of any contract between them and the people? 
How came they to be invested with such immense autho- 
rity? The usual theories of government support no 
hypothesis of this kind, even in favour of the British 
legislature ; far leas, in favour of the legislature of every 
other government, "however formed, or by whatever 
right subsisting." 

Let us trace this matter a little farther : let us endea- 
vour to form some just conceptions concerning this 
supreme and sovereign power, concerning which so much 
has been said, and concerning which so little has been 
said jusdy. Let us turn our eyes, for a while, from 
books and systems : let us fix them upon men and things. 
While those, who were about to form a society, conti- 
nued separate and independent men, they possessed 
separate and independent powers and rights. When the 
society was formed, it possessed jointly all the previously 
separate and independent powers and rights of the indi- 
viduals who formed it, and all the other powers and 
rights, which resuU from the social unioiK The aggregate 
of these powers and these rights composes the sovereignty 
of the society or nation. In the society or nation this 
sovereignty originally exists. For whose benefit does it 
e^^ist ? For the benefit of the society or nation. Is it 
necessary for the benefit of the society or nation, that, 
the moment it exists, it should be transferred ? — This 
question ought, undoubtedly, to be seriously considered, 
and, on the most solid grounds, to be resolved in the 
affirmative, before the transfer is made. Has this ever 
been done ? Has it ever been evinced, by unanswerable 
arguments, that it is necessary to the benefit of a society 
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to transfer all those rights and powers, and the results of 
^11 those rights and powers, which the members once pos- 
sessed separately Y but which the society now possess 
jointly? I think such a position has never been evinced 
to be true. Those powers and rights were, I think, 
collected to be exercised and enjoyed, not to be alienated 
and lost. All these powers and rights, indeed, cannot, 
in a numerous and extended society, be Exercised per- 
sonally ; but they may be exercised by representation « 
One of those powers and rights is to make laws for the 
government of the i^ation. This power and right may 
be delegated for a certain period, on certain conditions, 
under certain limitations, and to a certain number of 
persons. I ask — Is it necessary that, along with this 
power and this right, all the other powers and rights of 
the nation should be delegated to the same persons ? I 
ask farther — is it necessary, that all those other powers 
and rights should be delegated without any right of 
resumption ? — Another of those powers and rights is 
that of carrying the laws into execution. May not thtf 
society delegate this right for another period, on other 
conditions, with other limitations, and to other persons I 
A third right and power of the society is .that of admi- 
nistering justice under the laws. May not this right be 
delegated for still another period, on still other conditions^ 
under still other^ limitations, and to still other perscms ? 
Or may not this power and right be partly delegated and 
partly retained in personal exercise f For, in* the most 
extended communities, an important part of the admi- 
nistration of justide may be discharged by the people 
themselves. All this certainly may be done. All this 
certainly has been done, as I shall have the pleasure of 
showing, when I come to examine the American govern, 
ments, and to point out, by an enumerattion and compa- 
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rison of particulars, how beautifully^ how regularly, and 
how usefully we have established, by our practice in 
this country, principles concerning the reservation, the 
distribution, the arrangement, the direction, and the 
uses, of publick authority, of which even the just theory 
is still unknown in other nations. 

Let us now pause and reflect. After what we see can 
be done, after what we see has been done, in the delega- 
tiofi and distribution of the rights and powers of society; 
can we subscribe to the doctrine of the Commentaries — 
that the authority, which is legislative must be supreme? 
Can we consent, that this doctrine should form a first 
principle in our system of municipal law ? Certainly not* 
This definition is not calculated for the meridian of the 
United States. 

, I go farther — It is not calculated for the meridian of 
Great Britain. In order to show this, as.it ought to be 
shown, it will be necessary to enter into a disquisition 
concerning the component parts and powers of the British 
parliament, and the origin, kinds, and properties of the 
Englfsh municipal law; the greatest and best proportion 
of which was never made by a parliament at all. 

The British parliament consists of three distinct bran- 
ches; the king, the house of lords, and the house of 
commons. To that species of English law, which is 
called a statute, the assent of all the three branches is 
necessary. When it has received the assent of all the 
three, it becomes a law and is obligatory upon the nation ; 
but it is obligatory upon different parts of it for different 
reasons. " An act of parliament," says my Lord Hale, 
'^ is made, as it were, a tripartite indenture, between 
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the king, the lords, and commons ; for unthont the con- 
current consent of all those three parts of the legislature, 
no such law is or can be made." ^ What is an indenture ? 
The Commentaries will teU us, that it is a species of 
deed, to which there are more parties.than onie. * What 
is the first requisite of a deed ? The Commentaries will 
also tell us, " that there be persons able to contract, and 
be contracte4 with." ^ If a deed is a contract or agree- 
ment ; if an indenture is a species of deed, to which 
there are more parties than one ; if an act of parliament 
may be' called an indenture tripartite, because there are 
three parties to it — ^the king, the lords, and the com^ 
mons ; we find, that an act, which, considered indistilict- 
\y and dignified by the name of law, requires the whole 
supreme power of the nation to give it birth, is, when 
viewed more closely and analyzed into the component 
parts of its authority, properly arranged under the class of 
contracts. It is a contract, to which there are three par- 
ties ; those, who constitute one of the three parties, not 
acting even in publick charactets. A peer represents no 
one; he votes for himself; and when he is absent, he 
may transfer his right of voting to another. This m&y 
be thought a very free way of treating what is represent- 
ed as necessarily an emanation of sovereign authdrity ; 
but it is treating it truly ; and give me leave to add, it is 
treating it accurately. Besides ; I shall not be ashamed 
of treading in a path, though even a foot path, to which 
I am directed by the finger of the enlightened Lord 
Hale. That path, to which he points, will lead to in* 
struction. Let us pursue it— To this indenture there are 
three parties : to an indenture the power of contracting 
in each of the parties • is necessary. What is the power 
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of contracting in the different parts ? The king contracts 
for himself, and as representing the executive authority 
of the nation. The peers engage in their private and 
personal rights/ The members of the house of commons 
l3ii:id themselves and those whom they represent. They 
represent, or are supposed — ^how justly is immaterial to 
our present argument — ^to represent ** all the commons 
of the whole realm.'' * We all know, that one may exe- 
cute an instrument, either in person, or by an attorney : 
-we all know that an instrument may be executed by a 
person in his own right and as attorney also. Perhaps it 
"would not be improper if, on some occasions at least) 
the forms, as well as the principles, of private, were 
copied into publick, transactions. Permit me to mention 
an instance, in which ihis was lately done. In the rati- 
fication of the constitution of the United States by 
the convention of Pennsylvania, the distinct charac- 
ters, in which the members of that convention acted, 
are distinctly marked. " We the delegates of the 
people of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in general 
convention assembled, do, in the name and by the autho- , 
rity of the same people, and for ourselves, assent to and 
ratify the foregoing constitution for the United States 
of America." 

The foregoing, though a very familiapf^must, I thinl;, 
be p^dmitted to be a very intelligible and satisfactory illus- 
tration and analysis of the manner, in which acts of 
parliament are made and become obligatory. For my 
own part, I cannot conceive how the truth, or the real 
dignity of a subject, can suffer by being closely inspected. 
When the exclamation— procul este — is made, I am led 
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to suspect, that a secret cOBscious want of dignity . or 
integrity is the cause. The plain smd simple analysis, 
which I have given, of the nature and obligatipn of acts 
of parliament is evidently countenanced by tlie expres- 
sive legal language of my Lord Hale — It is supported 
and confirmed by the very respectable authority of my 
Lord Hardwicke. " The binding force — " I use bis 
very words, as they are reported—" the binding ^orce 
of these acts of parliament arises from that prerogative, 
which is in the king, as our sovereign liege lord ; from 
that personal right, which is inherent in the pqers and lords 
of parliament to bind themselves and their heirs and suc- 
cessours in their honours and dignities i and from the 
delegated power vested in the commons, as the repre- 
sentatives of the people; and, therefore, Lord.Coke says, 
4. Inst. 1 • these represent the . whole conaoiou^ of the 
realm, and are trusted for them. By reason of this 
representation, every man is said to be a party to, and 
the consent of every subject is involved in, an act of 
parliament." * " Every man in England," says the 
Author of the Commentaries himself, " is, in judgment 
of law, party to the making of an act of parliament* 
being present thereat by his representatives." •* What is 
there in all this, that necessarily implies the irresistible 
energ}'^ of power, which is sovereign and supreme, with- 
out limits and without control? 

We have already seen all the parties to an act of par- 
liament. Let us, again, take a deliberate and distinct 
view of them : where shall we find the sovereign and 
supreme power ? In the king ? It is true, that he is called 
by my Lord Hardwicke " sovereign liege lord," and 
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that his prerogative, as such, is assigned, and with much 
propriety, as one of the sources, from which " the bind- 
ing force of acts of parliament arises." The legal and 
constitutional import of the expressions, sovereign liege 
lord, is well known. Thejr present the king to his sub- 
jects as the object of their allegiance : they present him 
to foreigners as exercising the whole authority of the 
nation in foreign transactions. To foreign transactions, 
the British parliament is no party : to foreign nations, the 
British parliament is totally unknown. Alliances, trea- 
ties of peace, even declarations of war, are made in the 
name, and by the constitutional authority, of the king 
alone. But, it has never been pretended, that the pre- 
rogative of the king, as sovereign liege lord, extended 
80 far as to bind his -subjects by his laws. Even Henry 
the eighth, tytBnt as he was, knew that an act of parlia- 
ment was necessary, if even that could be sufficient, to 
endow his proclamations with legal obligatory force. 
But the king, by assentmg to an act of parliament, can 
bind himself ; and he can bind all that portion of the 
sovereign power of the nation, which is intrusted to his 
management and care. And it is certainly proper, that, 
as he represents the executive aud the foreign powers of 
the nation, he should be consulted in the making of the 
national laws. From this short and clear deduction, we 
evidently see, that the absolute, uncontrolled power, 
mentioned by Sir William Blackstone as inseparable 
from legislative authority, is not to be found in the king. 
Is it to be found in the house of lords I4 That will not be 
pretended. Their votes bind not a single person in the 
nation, except themselves and the heirs and successours'of 
their honours and dignities. Let us go to the house of 
commons : is this supreme power, which elsewhere we 
have searched for in vain, to be found among the mem- 
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bers of this house ? la what character ? la their own^ 
right ? This will aot be alleged* As representatives I 
As represeatatives, they act, not by their own power^ 
but by the power of those whom they represent. This 
power, therefore, whatever it is, cannot be fpfUnd among 
the members of the house of commons, it must be look* 
ed for among their constituents. There, indeed, we 
shall find it : and the ^noment we find it, we shall dis« 
cover its nature' and- extent. The king and the com- 
mons assembled in parliament are invested by the whole 
nation, except the house of lords, who act in their owti 
right, not with ^' transcendent and absolute power and 
jurisdiction" generally, as one would naturally conclude 
from the unqualified expressions of Sir William Black- 
stone ; but with this ^^ transcendent and absolute power 
and jurisdiction for the mailing of /aw«,"^a9 we find in 
the determinate language of my Lord Coke. To the 
making of laws, this power and jurisdiction of the Bri- 
tish parliament is strictly and rigidly confined. A sin- 
gle law the British parliament cannot execute : in a sin« 
gle cause, the British parliament cannot administer jus- 
tice. Why then should " absolute despotick power," to 
use the language of the Commentaries, be ascribed to 
the British parliament ? Has this doctrine a solid foun* 
-dation ? I presume it has not. But though it has not a 
solid foundation, it has produced, as I shall hereafter 
show, the most pernicious effects^ I will acknowledge 
freely, that the bounds, which circumscribe the authori- 
ty of the Britisl^ parliament, are not sufficiently accu- 
rate : I will acknowledge farthei:, that they are not'su& 
ficiently stroag. But can this suggest a reason or a mo« 
tive for denying their existence ? It strongly suggests^ 
ihdeed, reasons and motives of a very different kind. 
It suggests the strongest reasons and motives for cir- 
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cumBCribing the authority of the British parliament by 
limits more accurate, for forlifying those limits with an 
additional degree of strength, and for rendering the 
practice more conformable than it now is, to the theory 
of its institution — ^for rendering the house of commons 
in £au:t, what it is presumed to be i^ law, '*" a representa^ 
tion of all the commons of the whole realm." If any 
thing coming from this chair could be supposed, by pos- 
sibility, to produce the smallest effect in that nation, I 
would warmly recommend to it the accomplishment of 
those great objects, as consummations most devoutly to 
be wished. The maxim of the great Lord Bhrleigh has 
prevailed long enough : let it make way for a better. In» 
stead of saying, that ^^ England can never be ruined ^ 
but by a parliament ;" let it be said, and truly said, that 
** E^ngland can never be ruined but by herself." 

The learned Author of the Commentaries distin- 
guishes between a -law and a counsel; and also between 
a law and an agreement. I will examine the principle 
of these distinctions, in order that its strength or weak- 
ness may appear. It will be necessary to mention what 
is said in the Commentaries upon this subject. ^' Muni- 
cipaLlaw is called a rukj to distinguish it from advice or 
eounsely which we are at liberty to follow or not, as we 
see proper, and to judge of the reasonableness or un- 
reasonableness of the thing advised : whereas our obe- 
dience to the law depends not upon our approbation,. but 
upon the maker's will. Counsel is only matter of per- 
suasion ; law is matter of injunction : counsel acts only • 
upon the willing ; law upon the unwilling also. 

^^ It^is also caUed a rule^ to distinguish it from a c^m- 
pact or agreement : for a compact is a promise proceed- 
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ing from us ; law is a command directed to us. The 
language of a compact is, * I will, or will not, do this ;' 
that of a law is, *thou shalt^ or shalt not, do this.' 
It is true, that there is an obligation, which a compact 
carries with it, equal, in point of conscience, to that of 
a law ; but then the original of the obligation is differ- 
ent. In compacts, we ourselves determine and promise 
what shall be done, before we are obliged to do it ; 
in laws, we are obliged to act, without ourselves deter- 
mining or promising any thing at all." *^ 

The examination of the principle, which lies at the 
root of these distinctions, is an interesting subject in- 
deed. If these distinctions can be supported, we may 
bid a last adieu to the maxim which I have always deem- 
ed of prime importance in the science of government 
and human laws — ^a free people are governed by laws, of 
which they approve. Before we part from this darling 
position, let us, at least, cast behind us, a ^^onging, 
lingering look." r ' 

Upon these passages in the Commentaries, I make 
remarks similar to those, which I made upon the pas- 
sages examined some time ago. No authority in the 
English law is adduced — ^none, so far as I know, could 
be adduced to support them. These sentiments con- 
cerning law, as well as the definitions of municipal law, 
and law in general, may be traced to the performan<5e of 
Baron Puffendorff. Let us see what this performance 
says. ** Law differs from counsel in this, that by the 
latter a man" — ^** has no proper power, so as to lay any 
direct obligation on another; but must leave it to his 
pleasure and choice whether he will follow the counsel 

A 

c 1. BL Com. 44 45. 
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or not." " But law, though it ought not to want its rea- 
sons, yet these reasons are not the cause why obedience 
is paid to it, but the power of the exacter, who, when 
he has signified his pleasure, lays an obligation on the 
subject to act in conformity to his decree." " We obey 
laws, hot principally on account of the matter of them, 
.but upon account of the legislator's will. And thus law ' 
is the injunction of him, who has a power over those, to 
whom he prescribes ; but counsel comes from him, who 
has no such power." " Counsel is only given to those, 
who are willing to have it; but law reaches the un- 
willing."^ 

^' Neither are those ancients accurate enough in their 
expressions, who frequently apply to laws the name of 
common agreements. ^^ " The points of distinction between 
a compact or covenant aAd a law, are obvious. F^or a 
compact is a promise^ but a lamv is a command. In com* 
pactSj the form of speaking is, I will do so and so ; but in 
laxos^ the form runs, do thou so, after an imperative 
manner. In compacts^ since they depend, as to their 
original, on our will^ we first determine what is to be 
done, before we are obliged to do it ; but in taxvs^ which 
suppose the power of others over us, we are, in the first 
place, obliged to act, and afterwards the manner of acting 
is determined. And, therefore, he is not bound by a 
compact y who did not freely tie himself by giving his. 
consent : but we are, for this reason, obliged by a law ; 
because we owed an antecedent pbedience to its author."*^ 

You now see, that these distinctions between a law 
aiid an agreement, a law and a compact are adopted from 

* Puff 58. 59. b. 1. c. 6. s. 1. « Puff! 59. b. 1. c. 6. s. 2. 
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Baron PuffendorfF: whence he derived them, it is imma- 
terial to inquire. But it is material to show, as I think 
I can tlo unanswerably, ^hat these distinctions, if they 
could be supported, would overturn the beautiful temple 
of liberty from its very foundations. It is material also 
to show, as I think I can do unanswerably, that the fair 
temple of liberty stands unshaken and undefaced ; and 
that the sole legitimate principle of obedience to human 
laws is human consent. Tljis consent may be authenti- 
cated in different ways : in its different stages of existence, 
it may a&sume different name& — approbation-^— ratification 
— experience : but in all its different shapes — ^under all 
its different appbllations, it may easily be resolved into 
this proposition, simple, natural, and just — All human 
laws should be founded on the consent of those, who 
obey them. This great principle I shall, in the course 
of these lectures, have occasion to follow in a thousand 
agreeable directions. My present business, while I 
examine iJie principles of municipal law as deli^red in 
tjhe Comme^taries, is to apply them and the examination 
of them to ihe law of England. In that law, we shall 
find the stream of authority running, from the most early 
periods, uniform and strong in the directipn of the prin- 
ciple of consent — ^consent, given originally— consent, 
given in the form of ratification— ^and, what is most 
satisfactory of all, consent given after long, approved, and 
uninterrupted experience. This last, I think, is the 
principle of the common law. It is the most salutary 
principle of obedience to human laws, that ever was 
diffused among men. With such a Byzantium before 
him, is it not astonishing, indeed, that the attention — 
must I say the attachment ? — -of Str William Btackstone 
should have been attracted towards a Chalcedon ?^ 

f 3. Gibbon. 6. 7. Tac. Ann. XII. 63. 
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The ancient coronation oath of the kings of England 
obliged them, to the utmost' of their power, to cause 
those laws to be observed, " which the men of the people 
have made and chosen." « 

Let us next pay the respect, which is due to the cele- 
brated sentiment of the English Justinian, Edward the 
fitst. ." Lex justissima, ut quod omnes tan git, ab omni- 
bus approbetur." It is a most just law, that what affects 
all should'be ^approved by all. This golden rule is, with 
great propriety, inserted in his summons to his parlia- 
ment. The Lord Chancellor Fortescue, in his most excel- 
lent tractate concerning the English laws, informs his 
royal pupil,' that the statutes of England are frameil, 
not by th« will of the prince, but by that and by the 
assent of the whole kingdom. ** Angliae statuta, neduni 
principis voluntate, sed et totius regni assensu, ipsa con- 
duntur." And if a statute, though passed with the 
greatest . caution and Solemnity, should be found, on 
experience, not to reach those purposes, which were 
intended by its framers, it can soon be reformed; but 
not without the same.assent of the peers and commonalty 
of the kingdom, from which it originally flowed. " Et 
si statuta hsec, tanta solennitate et prudentia edita, effi- 
caciae tantae, quantae conditorum cupiebat intentio, non 
esse contingant, correcto reformari ipsa possunt ; et non 
sine communitatis et procerum regni illius assensu, quali 
ipsaprimitus emanarunt."^ "To, an act of law, statute or 
common, every man,^' says Lord Chief Justice Vaughan, 
** is as much consenting, and more solemnly, than he is 

^ 1. Bl. Com. 3S6, note. '< que lez gentez du people avont &itez^ 
et esliez." 

^ Fortes, c. 18. 
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to his own private deed." » Authorities to the same pur- 
pose might, without end, be heaped upon authorities 
from the law books. I forbear to trouble you with, any 
more of them. Let us have recourse to what I may 
properly call a peipetually standing authority upon thia 
very important subject — ^the writ for choosing membecs 
of parliament. It commands the sheriff of each county 
to cause two knights, the most fit and discreet of the 
county, and two citizens from every city, and two bur* 
gesses from every borough within the county, to be 
chosen according to law — ^^ So that the said knights haf e 
full and sufficient power for themselves, J and the com- 
monalty of the said county, and the said citizens and 
burgesses for themselves and the commonalty ^ of th^ 
said cities and boroughs, severally from them, to do and 
consent to those things, which, by the favour of God> 
shall happen to be ordained by the common council of 
the kingdom : so that for default of such power, or 
through improvident election of the said knights^^itizens^ 

i Vaugh. 392. ^ 

3 It is the wisdom of the English law, that acts of pariiaraent 
are equally binding to the makers of them as to the rest of the peoj^. 
Tlie makers are empowered for themselves, as well as for their 
constituents; and themselves, as well as their constituents must 
taste the sweet or bitter fruits of their own works. This suggests 
a powerful motive for caution and justice in their determinations^ 
(2. Whitlocke 87,) But this dectrine ill agrees with the new and 
foreign theory, introduced into the Commentaries — ^^ A law always 
supposes some superlour, who is to make it.'* 1. BL Com. 43. 

^ It is a great trust reposed in members of parliament, to have 
the power of the whole commonalty of a county, or city, or borough 
conferred oh them. The acts of the members are the acts of ihe 
commonalty, from whom they have their power, and who are bound 
by them. 2.. Whitlocke 89. 
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or burgesses, the said affairs remain not undone/' ^ Can 
language be more explicit to show the principle, upon 
which acts of parliament must be made, and consequently 
the principle, upon which alone they ought to be obeyed? 
It is directed, that the members have full and suftcient 
powers for themselves^ and for their constituents from 
their constituents. This is precisely according to the 
analysis, which we have already given of the power of 
parliament. Why are those *povirers necessary? To do 
and consent to those things, which shall be ordained by 
parliament. Those powers are absolutely necessary ; 
for, without them, the business of the nation would 
remain undone. Is it possible, that any one, who has 
ever seen this venerable and authentick legal instrument, 
could stippose, that the sovereign power of the nation 
was vested in the parliament of Great Britain ? Is it 
pos&ible, that one who has seen this writ could forget 
the rock, from which the members were hewn, and 
the hole of the pit from which they were dug ? The 
humble servants, who must come furnished with ^^ full 
and sufficient power from" their masters ^^ the common- 
alty of the county, and the burgesses and the citizens 
separately—" " Divisim,^ one by one— have those hum- 
ble servants, nrfien assembled together, the uncontrolled 
powers of the nation in their hands ? When they are 
intrusted with the legislative, may they, therefore, assume 
also the executive and the judicial powers of their 
coimtry ? 

We now see, in a very striking point of view, the 
strong and expressive import of the language of my 
Lord Hale, when he says, that an act of parliament is^ 

1 1. Whitlocke 3. 3. 
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as it were, a tripartite indenture, between the king, .the 
lords, and the commons. , They form three parties : each 
party has power to contract. The king cdntracts in bis 
own right — ^for the king is also a man — and in conse- 
quence of the powers devolved on him by that original 
contract, long supposed, but, at the revolution of 1688, 
expressly recognized to have been made between hitki 
and the people. The lords of parliament contract soldiy 
in their own right. The members of the house of com- 
mons contract in their own right, for themselves, and in 
right of their constituents, for the commonalty .of the 
whole realm. Thus we find every party and every^ 
power to form a contract, a compact, or an agreement-^ 
for these terms are synonimous— in the strictest and 
most proper sense of the words. The vital principk of 
every contract is the consent of the mind. My Lord 
.Hale did not draw the obligatory principle of an act of 
parliament from a foreign fountain : he drew it, pure 
and clear, from its^ native springs. 

Sir William Blackstone tells us, that the original of 
the obligation, which a compact carries with it, is dif- 
ferent from that of a law. The original of the obliga- 
tion of a compact we. know«to be consent : the original 
of the obligation of , an act of parliament we have traced 
minutely to the very same source. 

But acts of parliament are not the only — let us add, 
• they are not the principal — species of law, known and 
obligatory in £ngland. That, kingdom boasts in the 
common law. In the countenance of that law, every 
lovely feature beams consent. This law is of vast im- 
portance. By it, the proceedings and decisions of courts 
of justice are regulated and directed. It guides the 
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course of descents and successions to real estates, and 
limits their extent and qualifications: it appoints the 
forms and solemnities of acquiring^ of securing, and bJF 
transferring property : it prescribes the manner and the 
obligation of contracts : it establishes the rules, by which 
contracts, wilis, deeds, and even acts of parliament are 
interpreted. °* This law is founded on long and general 
custom. A custom, that has been long and generally 
observed, necessarily carries with it intrinsick evidence 
of consent. Caution and prudence are universally re- 
commended in the introduction of new laws : can caution 
and prudence be so strongly Exemplified — can their fruits 
be so certainly reaped in any other laws, as in those that 
are established by custom ? The prospect of convenience 
invites to the first experiment: a first experiment, suc- 
cessful, encourages to make a second. The successful 
experiments of one man or one body of men induce 
another man or another body of men to venture upon 
similar trials. The instances are multiplied and extend- 
ed, till, at length, the custom becomes universal and 
established. Can a law be made fti a manner more eligi- 
ble? Experience, the faithful guide 6f life and busi- 
ness, attends it in its every Step. Other laws demand to 
be taken upon trust : a good countenance is their only 
recommendation. Those, who introduce them, can only 
say, in their favour, that they look well. A customary 
law, with a modesty appropriate to conscious merit, asks 
for admittance only upon trial, and claims not tovbe con- 
sidered as a part of the political family, till she can es- 
tablish a character, founded on a long and intimate ac- 
quaintance. The same means, by which the character 
of one law is known and approved, are employed to try 

* Hale's Hist. 24. 
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and discriminate the character of every other. In fa- 
vour of ever}^ one that is recommended, it can be said, 
not only, that it. has lived unexceptionably by itself, but 
also that it has lived in peace and' harmony with aQ the 
others. In this manner, a system of approved and con- ■ 
cording laws is gradually, though slowly, collected and 
formed. By a process of this kind, the immortal New- 
ton collected, arranged, and formed his just and beauti- 
ful system of experimental philosophy. By the same 
kind of process, our predecessors and ancestors have 
collected, arranged, and formed a system of experimen- 
tal law, equally just, equally beautiful, and, important 
as, Newton's system is, far more important stiD. This 
system has stood the test of numerous ages : to every 
ag^ it has disclosed new beauties and new truths. In im- 
provement, it is yet progressive ; and what has been said 
poetically on another occasion, may be said in the strict- 
est form of- asseveration on this, — it acquires strength in 
its progress. From this system, we derive our dearest 
birthright and richest inheritance. The rise, the pro- 
gress, the history, an(f the component parts of this in- 
valuable system; its extension to America, and the 
principles of its establishment in the several states and in 
the national government, it will be my duty and my 
pleasure to trace and to exhibit in the course of -these 
lectures. My present business is, to ascertain the ori- 
gin of its obligatory force. Surely, this may be done 
with ease. The common law is founded on long and 
general custom. On what can long and general .custom 
be founded ? Unquestionably, on nothing else, but free 
and voluntary consent* The regions of custom afford a 
most secure asylum from the operations of absolute, des- 
potick power. To the cautious, circumspect, gradual, 
and tedious probation, which a law, originating from 
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custom, must undergo, a law darted from compulsion 
-will never submit. 

*' Sic volo, sic jubeo, stct pro ratione voluntas," is the 
motto of edicts, proclaimed, in thunder, by the voice of 
a human superiour. Far dissimilar are the sentiments 
expressed in calm and placid accents by a customary law. 
I never intruded upon you : I was invited upon trial : this 
trial has been had : you have lonjg^ known me : you have 
long approved me : ^hall I now obtain an establishment 
in your family ? A customary law carries with it the 
most unquestionable proofs of freedom in the country, 
which is happy enough to ht the place of its abode. 

Some truths are too plain to be proved. That a law, 
tvhich has been established by long and general custom, 
must have received its origin and introduction from free 
dnd voluntary consent, is a position that must be evident 
to every one, who understands the force and meaning of 
the terms, in which it is expressed. My object is to 
imprint, as well as to prove, this great political doctrine. 
Perhaps this cannot be done better, than by laying before 
you the sentiments, which an English parliament held 
upon this subject, above two hundred years ago. You 
will see how strongly they support the principle — that 
the obligation of human laws arises from consent. The 
sentiments were expressed on an occasion similar to one, 
which will still suggest matter of very interesting recol- 
lection to many minds — They were expressed when an 
attempt was made to establish, in England, a foreign 
jurisdiction. With becoming indignation against it, the 
parliament declare — ^^Xhis realm is free from subjection 
to any man's laws, but only to such as have been devised, 
made, and Obtained within this realm, for the wealth of 
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the same, or to such as, by sufferance of your grace and 
your progenitors, the people of this your realm have taken 
at their free libert)', with their own consent to be used * 
amongst them, and have bound themselves hy long use and 
custom to the observance of the same, not as to the obser- 
vance ©flaws of amy foreign prince, potentate, or prelate, 
but . as to the customed and ancient laws of this realm, 
originally established as. laws of the same, by the said 
sufferance, consents, and customs, and none otherwise.". 

Some writers, when they describe that usage, which 
is the foundation of common law, characterize it by the. 
epithet immemorial. The parliamentary description is 
not so strong. ** Long use and custoni" is assigned as 
the criterion of law, " taken by the people at their free 
liberty, and by their OMm consent." And this criterion 
is surely sufficient to satisfy the principle ; for consent 
is certainly proved by long, though it b6 not immemorial 
usage. 

That consent is the. probable principle of the common 
law, is -admitted by the Author of the Conamentaries 
himself. *^ It is one of the characteristick marks of 
English liberty," says he,** "that our common law 
depends upon custom, which carries this internal evidence 
of freedom along with it, that it probably was introduced 
by the voluntary consent of the people." I search not 
for contradictions : I wish to reconcile what is seemingly 
contradictory. But, if the common law could be intro- 
duced, as it is admitted it probably was, by the voluntary 
consent of the people ; I confess I can not reconcile with 
this— -certainly a solid-^princi||e, the principle that 


n St.25.H.8.c2I.s. 1. 
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A law always supposes s6me superiour, who is to make 
it," nor another principle, that " sovereignty and legis- 
lature are indeed convertible terms." 

A power, far beneath the sovereign power, may be 
invested with legislative authority ; and its laws may be 
as obligatory as any other human laws. Of this, instances 
occur even in the government of Great-Britain. 

It is necessarily and inseparably incident to all corpo- 
rations, to make by-laws, or private statutes, for their 
government. These laws afe binding upon themselves, 
unless contrary to the laws of the land, and then they 
are void.P From these positions, we clearly infer, that 
laws, obligatory upon those for whom they are made, 
may b^ enacted by a power, so far from being absolute 
and supreme, that its laws are void, when contrary to 
those enacted by a superiour power: so far do sovereignty 
and legislature, in this instance at least, appear to be from 
convertible terms : so far is it from being requisite to 
the very essence of a law, that it be made by the supreme 
power. Sir William Blackstone tells us, that in the 
provincial establishments in America, the assemblies had 
the power of making local ordinances ; that subordinate 
powers of legislation subsisted in the proprietary govem- 
ments ; and that, in the charter governments, the assi^m- 
blies made laws, suited to their own emergencies:^ and 
yet, in these instances, he certainly did not admit, that 
*5 by sovereign power is meant the making of laws." 

I hope I have now shown, that the definition of muni-r 
cipal law in the Commentaries is not calculated even for 

p 1. BL Com. 475. « 1. BL Com, 108. 
voi<« I. £ e^ 
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the meridian of Great-Britain : it is still less calculated 
for that of many other governments : for, in many other 
governments, the distinction is still more strongly marked 
between the sovereign and legislative powers. 

In the original constitution of Rome, the sovereign 
power, the dominium eminens^ as it is called by the civi- 
lians, always resided in the collective body of the people. 
But the laws of Rome were not always made by that 
collective body. To the senate was indulged a privilege 
of legislation ; partial and subordinate, it is true ; but 
still a privilege of legislation. An act of the senate was 
»ot considered as a permanent law ; but it was allowed 
to continue in force for one year ; not longer, unless it 
was ratified by the people. To the plebeians, exclusive 
of the senators and patricians, a privilege of legislation 
was also indulged ; but their laws bound only thena^elves.' 
While we are taking notice of the different bodies, that 
possessed the power of legislation in Rome, it is proper 
to mention one very great defect, which existed in the 
constitution of that celebrated republick. A power, 
inferiour to that whi^h made a law, could dispense with 
it. The senate, by its own decree, could dispense with a 
law, made by the whole collective body of the people. 
This power, dangerous in every free government, was 
often exercised, in Rome, to accomplish the most perni- 
cious purposes. ^ 

In the United States, and in each of the common- 
wealths, of which the union is composed, the legislative 

' In the government of Media, an opposite extreme prcvailea. 
\Vhen EH edict was once published, it was not in the power of the 
legislator to alter or repeal it The same powerj'which is sufficient 
to make, should be sufficient to abrogate a law. 3. Gog. Qr. Laws. 11. 
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is very different from the supreme power. Instead of 
being uncontrollable, the legislative authority is placed, 
as it ought to be, under just and strict control. The 
cflPects of its extravagancies may be prevented, sometimes 
by the executive, sometimes by the judicial authority of 
the governments ; sometimes even by a private citizen, 
^nd, at all times, by the superintending power of the 
people at large. These different points will afterwards 
receive a particular explication. At present, perhaps, 
this general position may be hazarded — That whoever 
would be obliged to obey a constitutional law, is justified 
in refusing to obey an unconstitutional act of the legisla- 
ture — and that, when a question, even of this delicate 
nature, occurs, every one who is called to act, has a 
right to judge : he must, it is true, abide by the conse'^ 
•quences of a wrong judgment. 


Puffendorff, from whom the idea of a superiour, as 
forming a necessary ingredient in the idea of law, seems 
to have been transplanted into the Commentaries, insists 
much upon what he calls a mzxiia^-^that a person cannot 
eblige himself; '* and this maxim," he tells us, " is not 
confined to single men, but extends to whole bodies and 
societies:"' "for a person to oblige himself under the 
notion of a lawgiver, or of a superiour, is an impossibi- 
lity."^ Hence the inference seems to be drawn, that 
*' obligations are laid on human minds by a superiour.'? 
To different minds, the same things, sometimes, appear^ 
in a very different manner. If I was to make a maxim 
upon this subject i it would be precisely the reverse of 
the maxim of Baron Puffendorff. Instead of saying, 
that a man cannot oblige himself; I would say, that no 


» Puff.63.b.l.c. 6.S. 7. 
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Other person upon earth can oblige him, but that he C€r-» 

talnly can oblige himself. Consent is. the sole principle, 

on which any claim, in consequence of human authority, 

can be made upon one man by another. I say, in con« 

sequence of human authority ; for, in consequence of 

the divine authority, numerous are the claims that we 

are reciprocally entitled to make, numerous are the 

duties, that we are reciprocally obliged to perform. But 

none of these can enter. into the present question. We 

speak of authority merely human. Exclusively of the 

duties required by the law of nature, I can conceive of 

no claim, that one man can make upon another, but in 

consequence of his own consent. Let us, upon this occa- 

Sjion, as we have done upon some otJhers, simplify the 

object by a plain and distinct analysis. Let us take for 

the subject of our analysis the very question we are upon 

—Whether a man can be bound by any human authority, 

except his own consent? Let us suppose, that one 

demands obedience from me to a certain injunction, 

which he calls a law, by performing some service pointed 

out to me : I ask him, why am I obliged to obey it ? He 

says it is just I sh6uld do it. Justice, I tell him, is a 

part of the law of nature ; give me a reason drawn from 

human authority. He tells me, he had promised it. 

Very well, perform your promise. Suppose he rises 

in his tone, and tells me, he orders it. Equal and free^ 

I see no reason for obeying the order of one, who Is only 

equal and free. Repelled from this attack upon my 

independence, he assails me on a very different quarteri 

and, softening his accents, represents how generous, nay 

how humane, it would be, to do as he desires. Huma^ 

nity. is a duty ; generosity is a virtue ; but neither is to 

be referred to human authority. Let invention be put " 

upon the rack, and the severest torture will not draw 
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from it a discovery of any external human authority, by 
irhiqh I am obliged to obey the supposed law, or to per- 
form the supposed service. He tells me, next, that I 
promised to do it. Now, indeed, I discover a human 
source of obligation. If I promised to do it, I am 
bound to do it ; unless the promise is either unlawful, 
or discharged ; dissolved by an equal, or prohibited by 
a superiour authority. But this promise originated from 
ccmsent ; for if it was the abortion of compulsion — ^the 
effect sometimes of exterior and superiour human 
power ^ but never of human authority — I am not bound 
to consider it as my act and deed. 

Let us now vary the supposition a little. Suppose 
this demand to be made upon me by one, of whose supe- 
riour judgment and unimpeached veracity I had the 
strongest and best founded belief : suppose me at that 
period of life — ^for there is such a period of life — when I 
should believe implicitly whatever was taught me by one, 
whom I knew I could so well trust : suppose this person, 
respected for his knowledge and integrity, should tell 
me, that he really thought it my duty to comply with 
the demand. I think I should probably feel a sense of 
obligation arise within me. But why? because this 
respectable person says it ? No. But for a reason, 
which may be easily mistaken for this : because I believe, 
that what this respected person says must be true. Here, 
indeed, is a species of external human authority, exerted 
and obeyed for the wisest purposes: But this is very 
different from that external human authoritv, which is 
sidsigned by some as the source of obligation in human 
laws. This species of authority is said to have been 
carried to a very great height by Pythagorais, the cele- 
brated philosopher. He delivered it as a maxim, and 
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it was received as such in his school, that whatever he 
said must be true. Ipse dixit was an undisputed autho- 
rity. But if folly and falsehood had been as inseparabljr 
associated with the character of Pythagoras, as veracity 
and wisdom were, in the ];^inds of his followers, I 
ask — ^would his ipse dixit have been received as an undis- 
puted authority? I presume not. To recur, then, to 
the supposition, which I last made ; I should feel the 
sense of obligation arise in me, not because I should think 
it his will, that I should comply with the demand ; but 
because I should believe in his opinion^ that it was my 
duty to dp. so. This refers to a very diflferent source. 
For let me suppose a little farther, that, after feeling 
this sense of obligation arise within me, I should come 
to learn, either from my own observation, or from autho-^ 
rity still superiour to that of the person in whom I placed 
confidence, that this confidence was misplaced; that 
what he told me proceeded either from mistake, or from 
something worse than mistake ; his will might continue 
the same, and my opinion concerning it might continue 
the same, but my sense of obligation would be greatly 
altered. These remarks, I hope, will be sufficient to 
show, that no exterior human authority can bind a free 
and independent man. 

The next question is — can a man bind himself ? Baron 
PuffendorfF lays it down as a maxim, that he cannot: 
and on this maxim', applied to publick bodies as well as 
private individuals, he builds a very interesting series of 
argumentation — just, indeed, and unanswerable, if the 
basis, on which it rests, be solid and sound. 

We have, at last, reached the bottom of the business. 
We are now come to the important question, the resolu- 


^-. 
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tion of which m^st, in my opinion, decide the fate of all 
hun^n laws. I say, iq my opinion ; for I have already 
given my reasons for thinkvjg, that if a man cannot bind 
himself, no human authority «>«m bind him. For one 
man, equal and free, cannot be bouxid by another, who 
is no more. The consequence necessarily is, that if a 
man can be boimd by any human authority, it must be 
by himself. A farther consequence necessarily is, that 
if he cannot bind himself, there is an end of all human 
authority, and of all human laws. How differently, 
sometimes, things turn out, from what was expected 
from them ! The idea of superiority, it was probably 
thought, would strengthen the obligation of human laws. 
When traced minutely and accurately, we find, that it 
would destroy their very existence. If no human law 
can be made without a superiour ; no human law can ever 
be made. 

First principles ought to be admitted with caution in- 
deed. When you first read, in the Commentaries, this 
principle — " a law always supposes some superiour, who. 
is to make it ;" you did not suspect, I presume, that this 
principle is subversive of all human laws. You now per- 
ceive, that, if a man can be bound by human authority, 
it must be by his own. But is he his own superiour ? The 
creative imagination of a Theobald himself could not 
suggest the fancy. He could only go so far as to say 

^ None but himself can be \mparalleU* 

% 

m 

Even the master of a show, who boasted, that his ele- 
phant was ^^the greatest elephant in the world," thought 
it necessary, for preventing mistakes, to add— except 
himself. 


r 
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But to resume seriously the iiiiports»4^ question — can 
a man bind himself? Simple facts Have sometimes Ifd to 
the greatest discoveries. T^He sublime theory of gravi- 
tation was first 8Uggeste<2 to Newton by an apple falling 
from a tree. 

At the end of the second volume of the Commenta- 
ries are precedents of some useful instruments, known 
to the law of £ngland. Among others, there is a pre- 
cedent of a common bond. In that bond, there are 
these words written — / bind myself. This form of a 
bond has been known and used and approved in England 
from time immemorial. If a man cannot bind himself, 
then all the bonds, which have been executed in Eng- 
land, have been mere nullities. The substantial parts of 
that bond are parts of the common law of England* 
The part, which I have mentioned, is certainly a most 
substantial one. All parts of the precedent are not sub- 
stantial : many of them may be omitted or ahered with- 
out vitiating the force of the bond. The law does not 
require any particular form of words : but one thing 
it strictly requires — such words as declare the intention 
of the party, and denote his being bound : such words 
will be sufficient : such words will be carried into effect 
by the judgment of the law. 

Let us examine the obligatory principle of a bond by 
legal tests, by triers at the common law. Suppose one 
applies to a court of justice to enforce the obligation of 
a bond, and proposes it as the foundation of his demand. 
In what manner is he directed by the law to express the 
legal import of the instrument? He is directed to de« 
dare, that, by this instrument, the party who executed 
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It, " acknowledged himself to be bound," ^ or " bound 
hinwelf.'' ^ The precedents are in both forms. When 
the action is properly instituted, the party, against whom 
it is instituted, is next called upon, with all legal solem- 
nity, to make his defence — for against no man ought a 
decision to be pronounced till he has an opportunity of 
being heari^. He appears : the instrument is produced. 
What can he say, why a decision should not be pro- 
nounced against him ? The common law furnishes him 
with'forms to suit almost every case, certainly every case 
that has been brought before a court of j ustice» If the case 
of the present defendant is so very peculiar, that nothing 
similar to it ever happened before ; the common law will 
protect him in forming a defence, suited to his very pecu- 
liar case. Among all the different kinds of pleas, fitted for 
every ckse that has happened, for almost every case that 
can happen, are there any furnished, which bear to-^ 
wards this principle — that the defendant could not oblige 
himself? There are. But they are furnished only for 
those, who, by reason of their infancy, or any other 
cause; appear to wapt a common degree of understand- 
ing. For without understanding it, no obligation can 
be legitimately formed. There are others tod, that re- 
spect another situation, which it will be proper to exam- 
ine particularly ; because it is probable, that it will 
throw much light upon the principle of obligation to hu- 
man laws. The understanding, though necessary, is not, 
of itself, sufficient to form a legitimate obligation: in a 
legitimate obligation, the will must concur ; compulsion 
will not be received as a substitute for consent. The 
common law is a law of liberty. The defendant may 
plead, that he wsts compdled to execute the instrument. 

tt Boh. Ins. Leg, 102. ^ 3. Mod. Ent 178. 
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He cannot^ indeed, deny the execution of it ^ but ke 
can state, in his plea^ the circumstances of compukioD 
attending its execution;^ and these circumstances, if 
sufficient in law, and established in fact, will procure a 
decision in his favour, that, in such circunastances, he 
did not bind himself. If he^never executed the instru* 
ment at all ; he can state the fact ; and unless the execu^ 
tion of it be prored against him, ])e will, upon this plea 
likewise, obtain a decision, that he did not bind himself 
But if he can do none of these things — ^if he executed 
the instrument ; if he executed it voluntarily ; if b^ 
executed it knowingly ; the law will pronounce, that 
he bound himself. This has been the regular course 
of the law during time immemorial-*a course, uiw 
interrupted and unrepealed. In the municipal law 
of England, therefore, ^he doctrine is established-^— 
that a man can bind himselfr This doctrine is ee* 
tablished by strict legal inference from the principles and 
the practice of the common law. The consequence is^ 
that, on the principles of the municipal law of England, a 
superioUr 19 not necessary to the existence of obligation. 
A man can bind himself. But is his bond a law ? Yes^ 
it is a law binding upon himself. Farther it ought not to 
bind. But shall a private contract be vifewcd in the ve- 
nerable light of a law? Why not, if it has all its essen- 
tial properties ? Suppose this contract to have been nf^ade 
by millions, contracting on each side : it would have 
been dignified by the name of a treaty : as such, had the 
United States been the contractors on one side, it woidd 
have become a law of the land : as such, it would have 
become an important part of the law of nations. Is the 
act of millions more binding upon those milliionB, than 

^ 5. Rep. 119. ' 
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die act of one is binding upon that one i Light will break 
in upon us by degrees. 

By the law of England, a man can bind himself. The 
law of England speaks not a language contrary to that of 
the law of nature. By this law also, a man can bind him- 
self. *'*' If among men;" says Barbeyrac,x ^^the immediate 
reason why one ought to be subject to the command of 
another is ordinarily this, that he has voluntarily con- 
-sented to it"-— and we have shown, that this is not only 
ordinarily ^ but always the reason — " then," continues he, 
^^ this consent, and all other engagements whatever are 
only obligatory through that maxim of natural law, which 
tells us, that every one ought to observe what he has 
engaged himself to." Thii$ maxim is, indeed, a part of 
the law of a superiour ; but this maxim is founded upon 
the previous truth — that a man can engage himself: I 
need not surely prove, that an engagement must be made 
before it can be observed. " That we should. be faithful 
to our engagements,*' says the very learned President 
Goguet, y " is one of those maxims, which derive their 
origin from those sentiments of equity and justice, which 
God has engraven on the hearts of all men : they are 
taught us by that internal light, which enables us to dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong." The same impor- 
tant lesson is delivered to nations, as well as to men. ^ 

We see- now, that, both by ^e law of England, and by 
the superiour law of nature, men and nations can bind 
themselves. Can they be bound without their consent I 

> Puff. 67. n. 3. to b. 1. c. 6. s. 13. T L Gog. Or.Laws. r. 8. 
» V»L Prc£ 13. 
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Is it necessary to dig for another foundation, on which the 
obligatory force of human laws can be laid? Can anj 
other solid foundation be found ? 

That this foundation is sufficient to support the whole 
beautiful structure of human law, will abundantly appear. 

** Th6 union of families,'' says the same respectable . 
author, whom I quoted just now, " could not have taken 
place but by an agreement of wills. When we view 
society as the eflFect of unanimous concord, it necessarily 
supposes certain covenants. These covenants imply con- 
ditions. These conditions are to be considered as the 
first laws." * We have already seen the sentiments of 
the excellent Hooker — ^that " human edicts, derived from 
any other human source, than the consent of those, upon 
whom they are imposed, are nothing better than mere 
tyranny. Laws they are not, because they have not the 
publick approbation."** " The mother of civil law," says 
Grothis,*^ "is that very obligation, which arises from 
consent.*' " So that the civil law," says his commenta"* 
tor, Barbeyrac, ^ ** is, at the bottom, no more than a con- 
sequence of that inviolable law of nature— every man is 
obliged to a religious observance of his promise." " The 
legislative power of a civil society," says Dr. Rutherforth, 
in his Institutes of Natural Law,* " is acquired by the 
immediate and direct consent of the several individuals, 
who make themselves members of such society. And 
the legislative body acquires it, as by the immediate 
and direct consent of the collective body of the society, 
so by the remote and indirect consent of the several 
members." 

» 

» I. Gog. Or. Laws. T. »» Hooker, b. 1. s. 10. p. 19. 2a 
' * Prcl 20. tt. 16. ^ Id. note to 8. 16. « Vol.2. 222. 
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I hope I have now performed my engagement : I hope 
I have evinced, froiA authority and from reason, from 
precedent and from principle, that consent is the sole 
' obligatory principle of human government and human 
laws. To trace the varying but powerful energy of this 
animating principle through the formation and adminis- 
tration of every part of our beautiful system of govern- 
ment and law, will be a pleasing task in the course of 
the^e lectures. Can any task be more delightful than to 
pursue the circulation of liberty through every limb and 
member of the political body ? This kind of anatomy has 
a peculiar advantage — ^it traces, w'ithout destroying, the 
principle of life. 

Before I conclude, it will be proper to take a concise 
view of the consequences, necessarily resulting from the 
doctrine, that the legislative power must be ^^ absolute, 
uncontrolled, irresistible, and supreme." 1. The power, 
which makes the laws, cannot be accountable for its con- 
duct ; it cannot be submitted either to humai^ judgment, 
or to human punishment. For both these, says Puffen- 
dorfF, f suppose a superiour ; but a superiour to the 
supreme, in the same order of men, and the same notion 
of government, is a contradiction. 2. If to every human 
law, a superiour is necessary : and if the power, which 
makes a human law, must be supreme ; the consequence 
unquestionably is, that that power cannot be bound by the 
laws, which it makes : for where shall we find a supe- 
riour to what is supreme ? " When a civil power," says 
PuffendorfF,* "is constituted supreme, it must, on this 
very score, be supposed exempt from human laws j or, to 
speak more properly, above them. Human laws are 

• ^ B. 7. G. 6. s. 2. p. 687. f K7, c; 6. s. 3. p. 688. 
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nothing else but the decrees of the supreme power, eoH- 
cerning matters to be observed, by the subjects, for the 
publick good of the state. That tio such edicts can 
directly oblige the sovfreiga is manifest; because his 
very name and title supppseth, that no bond or engage* 
ment can be laid on hhn by any other mortal hand: 
and for a person to oblige himself, tinder the notion of 
a lawgiver, or of a superiour, is an impossibility." 3b 
If the legislative power be absolute, uncontrolled, and 
supreme ; aH opposition to its acts must be unlawful. 
This, indeed, is not so much a consequence, as a part 
of the doctrine. In the language of the Commenta* 
ries, this power is" irresistible," »» Many recollect the nu- 
merous and the extravagant inferences, which, at a former 
period, were drawn from the supposed absolute, irresist- 
ible, uncoAtrolled, and supreme power of the British 
parliament. They will fall under our notice, when we 
come to examine the principles, the rise, and the pro- 
gress of the American constitutions and governments. • 

I have already mentioned, that though Sir William 
Blackstone was the first, he has not been the last, who 
defined >municipal law, as applied to the law of England^ 
upon unsound and dangerous principles. This doctrine 
has been adopted by his successour in the Vinerian chair, 
though with some degree of apparent hesitation. " Evciy 
state," says he, " must, like individuals, be subject to 
certain rules." *' The necessity of rules infers the 
necessity of political superiours." ^ " The giving of laws 
to a people, forms the most exalted degree of human 
sovereignty ; and is, perhaps, in effect, or in strict pro- 
priety of speech, the only truly suprenae power of die 

^ 1. Bl. Com. i9. i EL Jur. <4to) 86. 7r. 
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.Hate."i ' The 6«Qsible and decided Mn Paley, in his 
principles of moral and political philosophy, has propa- 
gated the same doctrine without limitation and without 
reserve* ^^ As a series of appeals" says he, ^^ must be 
&iite, there necessarily exists, in every government, 
a power, from which the constitution has provided no 
•ppeal ', and which power, for that reason, may be termed 
absolute, omnipotent, uncontrollable, arbitrary, despo** 
tick; and is alike so, in all countries* The person, or 
assembly, in whom this power resides, is called the 
sovereign pr the supreme power of the state. Since to 
the same power universally appertains the ofice of esta- 
Uishing pufolick laws, it is also called the legislature 
of the state." ^ It is not improbable, that the doctrine ' 
is disseminated wherever the Commentaries are gene* 
rally received as authority. 

I have already intimated, that there is a period in 
our lives, when we receive iinplicidy whatever we are 
taught, especially by those, in whom, we think, we can 
confide. ** It is the intention of nature," says the inge- 
nious Dr. Retd, ^ ^^ that we should be carried in arms 
before we are able to walk upon our legs ; and it is like-^ 
wise the intention of nature, that our belief should be 
guided by the authority and reason of others, before it 
can be guided by our own reason," At this very period 
of life, the Commentaries, as a book of authority, are put 
into the hands of young gentlemen^ to form the basis of 
their law- education. Is it surprising, that 'the retep*- 
tion of its doctrines should be indiscriminate, as well as 
implicit? indeed the former is the unavoidable conse* 
quence of the latter. But doctrines received implicitly^ 

J EL Jar. (4to) 43. k 2. Palcy 185. i Inq. 433. 
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at this period of life, are not so easily* dismissed in illp 
subsequent stages. " For," says the same experienced 
judge of human nature, « " the novelty of an opinion, to 
those who are too fond of novelties ; the gravity and 
solemnity, with which it is introduced ; the opinion we 
have entertained of the author ; and, above all, its being 
fixed in our minds at that time of life, when we receive 
implicitly what we are taught ; may cover its absurdity, 
and fasdinate the understanding for a time"— -I will add— 
for a long time. These observations explain, and, 
while they explain, they justify my conduct in examiniog^ 
so fully and so minutely, the definitions of law in gene* 
ral and of municipal law given in die Commentaries on 
the laws of England. This full and minute examina- 
tion has, at the same time, given me a fit opportunity 
of discovering, of illustrating, and, I hope, of establish- 
ing very different principles, as the foundation of the 
flicience of law. In this, as in every other science, it 
is all important, that the foundation be properly and 
surely laid. 

4 

Permit me to close this subject with the sentiments, 
which a very learned and ingenious judge expressed, 
on an occasion somewhat similar to this, ^ and in a situa^ 
tion somewhat similar to mine. The principles of the 
revolution in England have been dear to whigs : they^ 
have been opposed inveteratel/ and pertinaciously by 
tories. Some passages in the law performances of the 
great and good Lord Chief Justice Hale were conceived^ 
on both sides, and justly, to militate against the princL* 
pies of that revolution. These passages were cited 
with uncommon exaltation, and were, no doubt, disse* 
minated by the votaries of the abdicated family with 

» Reid. Ess. In. 568. 
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extraordinary zeid. Seventy years after the revolution, 
and sixteen years after the last rebellion, which was 
raised in order to overturn its happy establishment, Mr. 
Justice Foster thought it his duty to publish some obser* 
vations on those passages, with a view to detect and expose 
theic mistakes, which were great, and to defend the 
{principles, on which the revolution and the subsequent 
CBtablishment were founded* Concerning these obser- 
vations, and their publication, he thus speaks, '^ The 
efui^e of the Pretender seems now to be absolutely given 
up. I hope in God it is so. But whether the root of 
bitterness, ihe principles which gave birth, and growth, 
JHid strength to it, and have been, twice within our memo- 
ly, made a pretence for rebellion, at seasons n^fy critical* 
whether those principles be totally eradicated, I know 
not. These I encounter, by showing that certain histo- 
rical facts, which the learned Judge hath appealed to in 
support of them, either have no foundation in truth, or, 
were they true, do mot warrant the conclusions drawn 
from them. 

^^ The passages I animadvert upon have been cited 
with an uncommon degree of triumph by those, who, to 
say no worse of them, from the dictates of a misguided 
conscience, have treated the revolution and present es- 
tablishment as founded in usurpation and rebellion ; and 
$hey are in every student's hand. Why, therefore, 
may not a good subject, be it in season or out of season, 
caution the younger part of the profession against the 
prejudices, which the name of Lord Chief Justice Hale, 
a name ever honoured and esteemed, may otherwise 
beget in them ? I, for my part, make no apology for the 
freedom I have taken with the sentiments of an author 
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whose memory I can love and hoiUMir, without adoptfai|^ 
any of his mistakes on ihe subject of government. 

^^It cannot be denied, and I see no reason for nudbing 
a secret of it, that the learned Judge hath, in his wri* 
tings, paid no regard to the principles, uppn which the 
revolution and present happy establishment are founded* 
The prevailing opinion of the times, in which he receir* 
ed his first impressions, might mislead him. And it ia. 
not to be wondered at, if the. detestable use the parlia- 
mentary army made of its success i;i the civil war did 
contribute to fix him in the prejudices of his early days* 
For, in the competition of parties, extremes, on oac 
side, alto/^ universally produce their contraries- on the 
other. And even honest minds are not always secured 
agsdnst the contagion of party prejudice. 

^' But, it matters aiot with us, whether his opinion 
was the. effect of prejudices early entertained, or the re- 
sult of cool reflection; since the opinion of 410 man,, 
how great or good soever, is or ought to be the sole 
standard of ^uth." ^ 

The next great title in my course of lectures is 
MAN, the subject of all, and the author, as well as the 
subject of part of those kinds of law, of which I have 
now given a general and summary view. Man •! shall 
consider as an individual, as a member of society, as a 
member of a confederation, and as a part of the great 
commonwealth of nations. 

On a slight glance of this subject, it may seem, per- 
haps, pot to be very intimately connected with <a system 

» Fost Pref. 6, r. 
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•§( l^^are$ on law. And, indeed, it must be owned, that 
as law, or what is^called law, is sometimes taught, and 
sometimes practised, there is but a slender and ver^ 
remote alliance between law and man. But, in the real 
nataretpf things, the case is very different. 

You have not, I am sure, forgotten, that, in an early 
address, which I made to you, I recommended, most 
cfamestly, to the utmost degree of your attention, an 
outline of study, supported with all the countenance and 
autfhority of three distinguished and experienced cha« 
racters-^-Bacon, Bolingbroke^ Kaims: it will not, I am 
sure, be forgotten, that metaphysical knowledge, or the 
philosophy of the human mind, formed a very conspi- 
cuous part of that outline ; one of those ^^ vantage 
grounds," which every one must climb, who aims to be 
really a master in the science of law. 

**Natura juris a natura hominis repetenda est," is 
the judgment of Cicero. It i^ a judgment, not more 
respectable on accotint of the high authority, which prp- 
nounces it, than on account of its intrinsick solidity and 
importance. 

You have heard me (nention, that a proper system of 
evidence is the greatest desideratum in the law. From 
a distinct and accurate knowledge of the human mind, 
and of its powers and operations, the principles and ma- 
terials of such a system must be drawn and collected. 

Whatever produces belief may be comprehended un- 
der the name of evidence. Belief is a simple and unde- 
finable operation of the mind; but, by the constitution 
of our iiature, it is intiniately and inseparably associated 
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with many other powers and operations. This asoocia^ 
tion should be minutely traced : all its properties a&d 
consequences should be distinctly marked. Belief aW 
tends on the perceptions of our external senses, on the 
operations of our internal consciousness, on those of 
memory, on those of intuition, on those of reason : it 
is attendant, likewise, qn the veracity, the fidelity, and 
the judgment of others. Hence the evidence of sense, 
the evidence of recollection, the evidence of conscious- 
ness, the evidence of intuition, the evidence of demon- 
stration, probatsle evidence, the evidence of testimony, 
the evidence bf engagements, the evidence of opinion, 
and many other kinds of evidence ; for this is, by no 
means, a complete enumeration of them. 

It is difficult, perhaps it is impossible, to discover 
any common principle, to which all these different kinds 
of evidence can be educed. They seem to agree only 
in this, that, by the constitution of our nature, they are 
fitted to produce belief. 

It is superfluous to add, that the social operations of 
the mind should be well known and studied by him, who 
wishes to reach the genuine principles of legal know- 
ledge. _ . ^ 


CHAPTER VI. 
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OF MAN, AS AN INDIVIDUAL, 

J^NOW thou thyself," is an inscription peculiarly 
proper for the porch of the temple of science. The 
knowledge of human nature is of all human knowledge 
.the most curious and the most important. To it all the 
other sciences have a relation ; and though from it they 
may seem to diverge and ramify very widely, yet by one 
passage ot another they still return. 

In every art and in every disquisition, the powers of 
the mind are the instruiAcnts, which we employ; the 
more fully we understand their nature and their use, the 
more skilfully and the more successfully we shall apply 
them. In the sublimest arts, the mind is not only the 
instrument, but the subject also of our operations and 
inquiries. The poet, the orator, the philosopher work 
upon man in different ways ^and for different purposes^ 
The statesman and the judge, in pursuit of the noblest . 
ends, have the same dignified object before them. An 
accurate and distinct knowledge of his nature and powers, 
will undoubtedly diffuse much light and splendour over 
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the science of law. In truth, law cati never attain either 
the extent or the elevation of science, unless it be raised 
upon the science of man. 

The knowledge of human nature is not more distin- 
guished by its importance, than it is by its difficulty. 
Thoug;h the mind— the noblest work of God, which 
reason discovers — is of all objects the nearest to us, and 
seems the most within our view ; yet it is no easy mat* 
ter to attend to its operations and faculties, in such a 
manner as to obtain clear, full, and distinct conceptions 
concerning them. The consequence has been, that in 
no brancrof knowledge have greater errours, and even 
absurdities, insinuated themselves, than in the philoso^ 
phy of the human mind. Instead of proceeding slowly 
and cautiously by observation and experience, those who 
have written on this subject have adopted the Ihore 
e^sy, but the less certain mode of process by hj^thesis 
and analogy. The event has been such as might have . 
been expected : those who have cultivated other sciences, 
have made progress, because they have set out in the 
right road, and have consulted the proper guides: those 
who have speculated on human nature have, too many 
of them, been involved in a dark and inextricable la- 
byrinth, because they commenced their journey in an 
improper direction, and have listened to the information 
of those,* whose information was the result of conjecture 
and not of experience. But this darkness will not last 
for ever. Some future sun of science will arise, and illn- 
minate this benighted part of the intellectual globe. 
When the powers of the human mind shall be delineated . 
truly and according to nature, those, whose vision is 
not distorted by prejudice, will recognise their own fea- 
tures in the picture. ^ They will be surprised that things. 
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^ m /themselves so clear, could be so long involved in 
absurdity ; and, when the truth is to be found in their 
own breasts, that they have been led so far from it by 
false systems and theories. 

The only instrument, by which we can have any dis- 
tilict notion of the faculties of our own and of others 
minds, is reflection. By this power, the mind makes its 
own operations the object of its attention, and views and 
examines them on every side. This power of reflection 
or self«examination, so absolutely indispensable in 'the 
investigation of what is so near and so important to us, 
is neither soon nor easily acquired or exerted. The 
' xnind, like the eye, contemplates, with facility, every 
object around it; but is with difiiculty turned inward 
upon its own operations. Whoever has attempted to 
experiment on the philosophy of the mind — ^the only 
legitimate way in which a kiiowledge of it can be ac- 
quired — ^must Have found how "utrerly' impossible it is to 
make any clear and distinct observations on our faculties 
of thought, unless the passions, as well as the imagint^ 
tion, be silent and still. The materials on which we 
reflect are so minute, so mixed, and so volatile, that the 
$trongest miiids alone can, in any degree, arrange them, 
even in their quietest state. The least breath of passion 
• moves and agitates them, so as to render every thing 
distorted and deformed. 

Reflection, like ail our othei* powers, is greatly im- 
proved by exercise : it thus becomes habitual ; the difii- 
culty attending it daily diminishes ; and the advantages 
resulting from it are many and great. One who is 
accustomed habitually to reflection, can think and speak 
with accuracy on every subject; and can judge and 
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discriminate for himself in many cases, in which cythers 
must trust to notidns borrowed, confused, and indistinct.. 

Assisting and subservient to accurate reflection, is the 
structure of language, which is of much use in developing 
the operations of the mind* The language of mankind 
is expressive of their thoughts. The various <^erali<ma 
of the understanding, will, and passions have various 
forms of speech corresponding to them, in all languages ; 
a due attention to the signs, throws light on the things 
signified by them. There are, in all languages, modes 
of speech, by which men signify their judgmeoEt, or give 
th^r testimony, or accept, or refuse, or command, or 
threaten, or supplicate, or ask information or advice^ or 
plight their faith in promises or contracts. If such 
operation^ were not common to mankind, we sbcmld not 
find, in all languages, forms of speech by which they are 
expressed* 
/ 

A system of human nature is not ei^ected from diis 
chair. The undertaking, indeed, is too vast for me ; it b 
too vast for any one man, however great his genius or 
abilities may be. But it comes directly within oar plan, 
to consider it so far as to have just conceptions of man m 
two -most important characters, as an audior, and as a 
subject of law ; as accountable for his own conduct, as 
capable of directing the conduct both of himself and of 
others. The laws, which God has given to us, are strictly 
agreeable to our nature ; they are adjusted with infallible 
correctness to our perfection and happiness. On those, 
which we make for ourselves, the same charactem, as 
deeply and as permanently as possible, ought to be im- 
pressed. But how, unless we study a&d know oair 
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fixture, fthdl we nda^e lawi^ fit for it, aifd c(Ucttli|t6d tH 
hkiprove it ? 

I meafi tidt— *for it would be iminstfuctivc— td give you 
an account of the divisions alid subdivisionsi intd nfhich 
xnetapfa^sicians have attetfnpt^d to cls^s and ari^ange cnxt 
mental powers cmd principles. No dhrisioh has been 
more common, and, perhaps, lete Exceptionable, thai^ 
that of the powers of the mind into those of the under« 
standing and those of the will. And yet even this divi« 
ftion, I am afraid, has led into a mistake^ The n^istake 
I believe to be this ; it has been supposed, that in thd 
Gyrations ascribed to the wiH, there was no employment 
bf the understanding ; and that in 'thoto ascribed to the 
understanding, there was no exertion of the will. Bat 
this is not the case. It is probable, that tfiere h no opera^^ 
tio«[ of the mbderstimding, in which the mind is not in 
ftotne degree active ; in other words, in which the will 
has not some share. On the other hand, there can be no 
Energy of the will^ which is not accompanied with some 
act of the understanding. In the operations of the nnthd^ 
both faculties generally, if not sdways, concur ; and tli^e 
distinction between them can be of no farther use, than 
to arrange each operation under that faculty, which has 
the largest share in it. Thus by the perceptive powers, 
we are supposed to acquire knowledge, and by the power* 
of volition, we are said to exert ourselves in action* 

If even this division, long and generally received a^ 
it has been, has given occasion to a mistake ; we have no 
Jfreat reason to indulge a partiality for others. The 
ttruth is, that they have been generally superficial and 
ifeUieciirsfite ; they have depended more on fancy than on 
ttttlufe ; oxkA httve proceeded icore from presumptuovU 

vol. I. H'h 
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attempts to ltcco9imoda|e the mmd to a system, thait 
from respectful endeavours to accommodate a system to 
, the mind. Abhorrent from the first, restrained by pro- 
priety from aiming at the second ; let my humble task 
be to select and make such observations concerning our 
powers, our dispositions, our principles, and our habits^ 
as will illustrate the intimate connexion and reciprocal 
influence of religion, morality, and law* 

Simplicity is the favourite object of system. In the 
material world, attachment to this simplicity misled the 
penetrating Des Cartes. £ven the g^eat Newton, patient, 
faithful, and attentive as he was in tracing Nature's foot* 
steps, was, on one occasion, almost seduced, by the same 
attachment, to follow hypothesis, the ape of Nature. A 
)>ody of morality, pretending to be complete, has som^e- 
times been built on a single pillar of the inward frame: 
the> entire conduct of life has been accounted for, at least 
the attempt has been made to account. for it, from a single 
quality or power. Mtoy systems of this kind have' 
appeared, calculated merely to flatter the mind. Accord- 
ing to some writers, man is entirely selfish ; according 
to others, universal benevolence is the highest aim of his 
nature. One founds morality upon sympathy solely : 
another exclusively upon utility.. But the variety of 
human nature is not so easily comprehended or reached. 
It is a complicated machine; and is unavoidably. so, in 
order co answer the various and important purposes, for 
which it is formed and designed. 

■ 

How wretched are oftentimes the representations and 
the imitations of Nature's works ! A puppet-may make a 
ftw motions and gesticulations ; but how unlike it is to 
that, which it represents! How contemptible, when 
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compared to the body 6f a man, wlioiie stmcturc the 
more we know, the morfc we discoveriti wonders, and the 
more sensible we are of onr ignorance ! Is the mechanism 
of the mind so easily comprehended, when that of the 
t)ody is so difficult ? Yet, by some Systems; which are 
offered to us, with pretensions the mOst lofty and mag- 
nificent, a few laws of association, joined to a few origi- 
nal feelings, explain the whole mechanisfn'of sense, ima- 
gination, mcmorj'', belief, and of all the actions and 
passions of the mind. Is this the main that Nature made ? 
'"'It is a puppet surely, contrived to^ miniick her work. 
The more we know of other parts of nature; the more 
^€ approve and admire them.. But wheti we look with» 
in, ani consider the mind itself, which*makes us capable 
of all our prospects and enjoyments ; if it is indeed what 
ftome late systems of high preteiisions make it, we find 
we have only been in an enchanted castle, imposed upon 
by spectres and apparitions. We blush to think how wc 
have been deluded ; we are ashamed of our frame ; and 
can hardly forbear expostulating ' with our destiny. It 
this thy pastime, O Nature, to put such tricks upon ^ 
silly creature, and then take off the mask, and show him 
how he has been befooled ? If this is the philosophy of , 
human nature ; my souH enter thou not into her secrets. ' 
It is surely the forbidden tree of knowledge : I no soon* 
er taste of it, than I perceive myself naked.— Such, in 
substance, has been the well founded expostulation* a- 
gainst some of tlie late and filmed theoi;ies concerning 
the human mind. The theory, which we adopt, becaust 
we think it grounded in truth and reality, will open very 
Afferent — the most enrapturing ^rospec^s.- 
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The miad itself, indeed, is ^ne intenie) prinpple 2 Wt 
its operatioBs many, various, connected, .and con|li^ 
cated : its perceptions are. mixed, compounded, and de- 
compounded, by habits, associations, and abstractiona : 
its powers both of action and perception, on accou^ 
either of adivefsi^ in their objects, or in their manner 
'of operating, sore considered as separate and distinct fa- 
culties. This I take to be a just state of things with 
regard to the mind, and its perceptions, operations, and 
powers. But I think it is highly probable, that, in opK 
position to this account, the mind has been too often coi|- 
eidered as distributed into different divisions and de^ 
.partments : and that the operations, in each department, 
have been considered as simple and unmixed* Each one 
of you, by recalling to remembrance your maimer otf 
thinking upon these subjects, will be able to say whether 
this has not been the case* 

Again ^ the mind ia ^ <ictive principle* It has been 
the opinion of some modem philosophers, that, in think* 
^ng and sensation, the mind is merely passive. In aU 
s^es, and in all languages, the various modes of think- 
ing have been expressed by words of active signifioi^ 
tion^ such as seeing, hearing, reasoning, willing. It 
seems, therefore, to be the natural judgiQent of man- 
k;ind, that the mind is active in its various w^ys of thinkp 
ing 'r and for this reason, they are called its operations, 
and are expressed by active verbs. Sensation, imag^a- • 
tion, memory, and judgment have, in all ages, been 
^psidered, by the vulg^^ ?s €teU of the mind. This ia 
shown by the manner, in which they are expressed in siD 
languages* When the mind is much employed in them* 
we say it is very active ; whereas, if they were impres- 
sions only, as the iihql philosophy would lead us to cim* 


peive, we ought, 19 such a case, F^kther to say, that thf 
iftiad is very p^s^ive. The paper which I hold in I117 
hwd W^ Bpt ^ctiye, wheq it r^c^ived the characters 
written on it* 

Man is compoaed of a body and a so^l intimately 
connected; but at what time aind in what manner conr 
nected, we do not know. In consequence of this con- 
nexion, the body lives and performs the functions ne- 
cessary to life for a certain time ; increases for a certain 
time in stature and in strength ; is nourished with food, 
^nd is refreshed by sleep. In consequence of the same 
connexion, the body moves ; the hands fulfil their va- 
rious and active offices ; the tongue expressive speaks ; 
and the eyes sometimes still more expressive look. The 
body, and the things of the body, are far from being be- 
neath our-regard. In its present state, it is a mansion 
well fitted for the temporary residence of its noble in- 
li^itant: in its renewed state, it will be endowed with 
the power of retaining that fitness for even 

The fabrick of the human mind, however, is more 
astonishing still* The faculties of this are, w4th no less 
wisdom, adapted to their several ends, than the organs 
af the other. Nay, as the mind is of an order higher 
than that of the body, even more of the wisdom and. 
sklH of the divine Architect is displayed in its structure^ 
In aU respects, fearfully and. wonderfully are we made. 

From experienpf we find, (that when external things 
gre within the sphere of our perceptive powers, they af* 
feet our organs of sensation, and are perceived by the 
vibd* That they are perceived we are conscious ; but 
the miannef tjk wluch they are perceived, we cannot es^ 
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plain ; for we ciannot trace the connexion between our 
minds and the itnpressiotis made on our organs of sense i 
because we cannot trace the connexion which subsists 
between the soul and the bodyl Frequent and laborious 
have been the attempts of philosophers to investigate the 
manner, in which things external are perceived by the 
tnind. Let us iniitatc them, neither in their fruitless 
searches to discover what cannot be * known ; nor in 
framing hypotheses which will not bear the test of resl- 
son, or of intuition ; nor in rejecting self evident truths, 
which, though they cannot be proved by reasoning, are 
known by a species of evidence superiour to any that 
reasoning can produce. 

Many philosophers allege thai our mind does not 
perceive external objects themselves*; that it perceives 
only ideas of them ; and that those ideas are actually in 
the mind. When it has been intimated to them, that, if 
this be the case ; if we perceive not external objects 
themselves, but only ideas ; the necessary consequence 
must be, that we cannot be certain that any thing, except 
those ideas, exists ; the consequence has been admitted 
in its fullest force. Nav, it has been made the founda- 
tion of another theory, in which it has been asserted, 
that men and other animals, the sun, moon, and stars, 
every thing which we think we see, and hear, and feel 
around us, have no real existence ; that what we dignify 
with such appellations, and what we suppose to be so 
permanent and substantial, are nothing more than " the 
baseless fabrick of a vision"— are not|iing more than ideas 
perceived in thfc mind. The theory has been carried to 
a degree still more extravagant than this ; and the exist- 
ence of mind has been denied, as well as the existence 
of body. We shall have occasion to examine these cas* 
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ties, which have not even air to support them. Suffice 
it, at present, to observe, that the existence of the objects 
of our external senses, in the way and manner in which 
"we perceive that existence, is a branch of intuitive 
knowledge, and a matter of absolute certainty ; that the 
constitution of our nature determines us^to believe in 
our senses; and that a contrary determination would 
finally lead to the total subversion of all human knowledge. 
For this belief we cannot, we pretend not to assign an 
aifgument ; it is a simple and original, and therefore an 
inexplicable act of the mind. li can neither be described 
nor defined. But one thing we shall engage to do, though, 
at present, we are not prepared for it. When those phi- 
losophers prove by argument, that we ought to receive 
the testimony of reason; we then will prove, byargu* 
ment, that we ought to receive the testimony of sense. 
Till that time, let us receive th^ testimony of both, as 
of faculties, with which we have been endowed, for wise 
and benevolent purposes, by him who is all-true. The 
senses were intended by him to give us all that informal 
tion of external objects, which he saw to be proper for 
us in our present state. This information they convey 
without reasoning, without art, without investigation on 
our part. They are five in number. Tastes are refer- 
red to the sense of tasting : odours, to that of smelling : 
sounds, to that of hearing : light and colours, to that 
€>f peeing : all other bodily sensations, to that of touch. 

Our external senses are not indeed the most exalted 
of our powers ; but they are powers of real use and 
Importance ; and, to powers of a more dignified nature, 
they are most serviceable and necessary instruments. 
It has been the endeavour of some philosophers to de- 
grade them below that rank, in which they ought to be 
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placed. They have been tepredented at power*, by 
which we receive sensatiotis only of external objects* 
Even this part of their service is far from being unim- 
portant. The perception of external objects is a principal 
link of that mysterious chain, which connects the mate^ 
rial with the intellectual world. Bat this, as I before 
tnentioned,^ is not the whole of the functions discharged 
by the senses : they judge, as well as inform : they are 
sot confined to the task of conveying impressions ; they 
are exalted to the office of deciding concerning the na« 
ture and the evidence of the impressions^ which they 
convey. 

The senses are the vehicles of pleasures, less elevated 
indeed than those which are intellectual, still less eleva- 
ted than those which are moral, but pleasures not beneatii 
the regard of a rational and a moral mind. The plea- 
sures of sense, it is true, ought, like every diii>g else 
that is subordinate, to be prevented from trdusgressill^ 
their natural and proper bounds : but that is no reasoil 
why they should be either neglected or despised. To ht 
without the senses even of tasting luid smeffing, woidd 
be a real misfortune, because it would be a real incoa-t 
venience, and would be attended with tlie loss of sensa* 
tiohs innocent and agreeable. The organ of smelling id 
often the speediest and the surest instrument to prevent 
or to recover a person froni a fainting fit. The sensed 
are susceptible of improvement ; and they ought to be 
improved; for they are the sources both of pleasures 
and of advantage^ Some of the senses ai^ the sources 
of pleasures of a very elegant kind. The ear is die 
welcome messenger of melody and harmony, as weO as 

^ Ante. p. 136. 
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of sound: the eye, of beauty, as well as of light and 
colours : and the rtian who feels not agreeable emotions 
from the dbntemplation of beauty, and is not moved 
irith concord of sweet sounds — I will not Rnish the fine 
poictical description — I will only say, that he has no 
reason to exult in the absence of those enjoyments. Both 
the eye ahd the ear are capable of being refined to a very 
gresLt height. For this I need only appeal to judges of 
musick, of painting, of statuary, of architecture. In many 
mechanick arts, a good eye, as it is called, is of excellent 
service. Gentlemen of the military profession — a pro- 
fession which has something singular in it ; a profession 
which should be learned, that it may never be used — 
know the importance of a military eye. 

It is not without design that I have said thus much* 
concerning the utility and importance of our senses. It 
has been the custom of certain philosophers, and, I must 
' here add, of certain divines, to represent human nature 
as in a state of hostility etidless and uninterrupted*, inter- 
nal as well as external. According to these philosophers, 
and according to these divines, he is at war with all the 
world, as well as with himself. The senses have been 
considered as incorrigible rebels, who aspired to be 
tyrants : the inference has been, that they ought to be 
treated as the vilest slaves. The monk, who built a dead 
wall before his window, that he might not be seduced by 
the beauties of creation, introduced no new doctrine ; 
he only carried to an unusual height a doctrine already 
received. This doctrine embraces the two vicious ex- 
tretnes, and excludes the golden mean. Whence this 
sombre system derives its origin, I care and inquire not. 
Of one thing I am certain ; it is. not that wisdom which 
cometh from above : for the ways of that wisdom are the 

VOL. I. I i 
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ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace. Onr 
senses ought to be deemed, as they really are, and as 
they are intended to be, the ustful and pleasipg ministers 
of our higher powers. Let it be remembered, howeTer, 
that, of the pleasures of sense, temperance and prudence 
are the necessary and inseparable guides and guardians ; 
detached from whom, those pleasures lose themselves 
in another nature and in other names : they become vicef 
and pains. 

« 
As the external senses convey to us information of what 

passes with )ut us ; we have an internal sense, which givea 

us information of what passes within us. To this we 

appropriate the name of consciousness* It is an imme^ 

diate conception of the operations of our own minds, 

Joined with the belief of the existence of those operations. 

In texerting consciousness, the mind, so far as we know^ 

makes no use of any bodily organ. This operation seema 

to be purely intellectual. Consciousness takes knowledge 

of every thing that passes within the tnind. What we 

perceive, what we remember, what we imagine, what we 

reason, what we judge, what we believe, what we approve, 

what we hope, all our other operations, while they arc 

present, are objects of this. 

■ 

This, like many other operations of the mind, U 
simple, peculiar, inaccessible equally to definition and 
analysis. For its existence every one must make hi^ 
appeal to himself. Are you conscious that you remem-' 
ber, or that you think ? We have already seen, that the 
existence of the objects of sense is one great branch. of 
intuitive knowledge : of the same kind of knowledge, th^ 
existence of the objects cf consciousness is another 
branch, more extensive and important still. Wheuama^ 
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#eeh pain, be is certain of the existence of pain ; when 
he is- conscious that he thinks, he is certain of the exist* 
-ence of thought. If I am asked to prove that constious- 
ness is a faithful and not a fallacious sense ; all the 
answer which I can give is — I feel, but 1 cannot prove ; 
I can find no previous truth more certain or more lumi- 
nous, from which this can derive either evidence or 
illustration. But some such antecedent truth is necessa* 
rily the first link in a chain of proof. For pro<jf is 
nothitig else than the deduction of truths less knowh or 
lesa believed, from others that are more known or better 
believed. " What oan we reason, but from what we 
know ?" « The immediate and irresistible conviction, 
which I have of the real existence of those things, of 
whose existence I am conscious, is a conviction produced 
by intuition, not by reason. He who doubted, or pre- 
tended to doubt, concerning every other information, 
deemed himself justified in taking for granted the veracity 
of that information, which was given to him by his don- 
scioujoiess. He Was conscious that he thought; and 
therefore he was satisfied that he really thought.--* . 
**Coguto" was a first principle, Which he who pronounced 
it dangerous and unphilosophical to assume any thing 
else, judged it safe and wise to assume. And when he 
had once assumed that he thought, he gravely set to 
work to prove, that because he thought he existed. His 
existence was true, but he could not prove it ; and all his 
attempts to prove it have been shown, by a succeeding 
philosopher, to be inconsistent with the rules of sound 
and accurate logick. But even this succeeding philoso- 
pher, who showed that Des Cartes had not proved his 
existence, and who, from the principles of his own phi* 

<^ Pope's Ess. on Man. Ep< 1« v. I& 
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losophy could not assume this existence without proof-^ 
even this philosopher, has assumed the truth of the infor** 
mati<|Q given by consciousness. *•*" Mr. Hume, after anni- 
hilating body and mind, time and space, action and 
causation, and even his own mind, acknowledges the 
neality of the thoughts, sensations, and passions, of. which 
he is conscious."^ He has left them — ^how philosophi- 
cally I will not pretend to say^ — to ^^ ^tand upon their 
own bottom, stript of a subject, rather than call in question 
the reality of their existence.*'* Let us felicitate our- 
selves, that there is, at least, oife principle of common 
sense, which has never been called in question. It is a 
first principle, which we are required and determined, 
by the very constitution of our nature and faculties, to 
believe. Perhaps we. shall find other first principles, 
which, by the same constitution of our nature and facul- 
ties, we are equally required and determined to believe. 
Such principles are parts of our constitution, no less than 
the power of thinking: reason can neither make nor 
destroy them : like a telescope, it may assist, it may ex- 
tend, but it cannot supply natural vision* 

« 

• 

Possessed of the senses and of consciousness; and 
believing, as we must believe, the truth of the informa- 
tion, which they give, we cannot complain that our know- 
ledge is a baseless fabrick ; but if we were possessed only 
of those powers, we might well complain, that our know- 
ledge was a feting fabrick. . The moment that an 
external object is removed from the operation of our 
senses, that moment our perception of it is lost: the 
moment our attention is withdrawn from the considera- 
tion of any of the powers of the mind, that moment our ' 


^ Reid's Ess. Int 579. e Rdd's bq. 39. 139. 
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immediate conception of it is gone. The external object 
may, indeed, return ; but it will return as a stranger: 
the ii^ternal power may become again the object of our 
consciousness ; but it will appear as an object hitherto 
unknown. As to the purpose of accumulating knowledge, 
every succeeding moment would be as the first moment 
of our existence. We should perceive what is present; 
but we should have no power of connecting what is pre- 
sent, with what is past. Without this connecting power, 
we should have no means of forming any conjecture 
concerning what is to come. But the divine hand that 
made us, leaves not its workmanship unfinished. We 
are endo^^d with a power, by which we have an imme- 
diate knowledge of things past. We are provided with 
a storehouse, fitted to preserve things ^ new and old. 
And of this storehouse it is the extraordinary property, 
that the more it is filled with treasure, the more capa- 
cious and retentive it becomes. You know I speak of 
the memory. Much might be usefully said concerning 
this necessary and important power ; but my plan, which 
comprehends such a variety of parts, forbids me to en- 
large upon each of' them. 


- Of Ae imme4iate cause of remembrance we know 
nothing: and all attempts to trace and discover that 
cause have, to say the least of them, proved vain and 
illusory : it is one of those things, of which we must be 
contented to remain ignorant. But while of some things 
we ought to acquiesce in our ignorance ; of others, we 
* should be satisfied with our knowledge : ' though we 
cannot assign a cause why we remember, we know the 
fact that we do remember ; and we know likewise ano- 
ther fact, that our remembrance is true. What we dis- 
tinctly remember, we believe as strongly as what we 
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distinctly perceive. To give a reason why wc 
the information of our perceptions^ I have abeady decla- 
red ihyselfv incapable : the same declaration I now make, 
concerning the information <rf our memor}% By the 
constitution of our mature, it is always atcomjMHued 
with belief. 

I had occasion to reseue the senses from the unjust 
disparagement, which they have sometimes suffered : 
let me now perform the same just office to the memory. 
You know it to be the fashion of some to exclaim,' with 
a degree of affectation, how wretched their memories 
are. The design is not declared ; but it is obvious. At 
the expense of their memory, they insinuate a compli* 
ment to their judgment: for it has somehow been rfeceivc# 
as an opinidn, that a strong memory and a strong judg^ 
ment have seldom been united in the same mind. Per- 
haps the beautiful lines of Mr. Pope may have contributed 
to give a currency to this sentiment : but the sentiment 
is ill founded. I will, indeed, admit, on one hand^ that 
a great memory is often found without a great genius : 
but I will not admit, on the other, that a great genius is 
often found without a great memory. The contrary I 
believe to be generally, I will not say always, the case. 
Men of the most extensive abilities have been men" also 
of the most extensive memories : witness Themistocles,- 
Cicero, Caesar, B<Jingbroke. If these remarks be true, 
the compliment to judgment at the. cost of memory is 
but a left-handed one. Instead of being rivals, judg- 
ment and memory are mutual assistants. Memory 
furnishes the materials which judgment selects, adjusts, 
and arrangejs. Those materials selected, adjusted, and 
Arranged are more at the call of memorj^ than before : 
for it is a well known fact, that those things, which are 
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disposed most methodically and coonectea most ^atu- 
rally, are the most distinct, as well as the most lasting 
objects of remembrance : hence, in discourse, the utility 
as well as beauty of order. Strength, as weU as clear- 
ness in our perceptions greatly aids the memory : hence, 
in discourse, the utility as well as beauty of vivacity. 
Agreeable emotions, attending our perceptions^ contri- 
bi^te to render them both clear and s^trong ; hence, in 
discourse, the utility as well as beauty of every chaste 
and elegant omanient. That whkli is conveyed through 
the channel of two aienses makes a stronger and more • 
lasting impression, than that which is conveyed through 
the channel of one: hence, in discourse, the utility as 
well as beauty of just and expressive action. To asso« 
ciate the pleasing with th^ use^l,^ is Nature's e3samp]e as 
well as precept, 

I have akeady intimated thai; memoiy is greatly sufir 
ceptible of improvement : it is so to a surprising degree* 
This improvenient is acquired by vigorous but prudent, 
exercise ; and by habitual but lively auention. I iassign 
limitations both to exercise and attention, because both ' 
are liable to run ntio excess. A memory overloaded 
will make but little uaefu). progress either in literature or 
business. An attention overstrsuned is- apt to degenerate 
into what is, with singular propriety, termed absence of 
thought. To counterfeit this absent kind of thoughtful* 
ness, has been the affectation of those, who wish to be 
d^enied deep thinkers, without the trouble of thinkings 
To feel it is frequently the lot of those^ wbo think too 
much. But it is a failing, not an excellence : it is to be 
avoided, not to be courted. When it begins to steal upon 
a studious perfl^m, h^; should relkre lus auentioa by 
^ilgingil 
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In all the ways, ha which the objects of our thoughts 
have' hitherto presented themselves to us, they have been 
necessarily attended with the act or operation of belief. 
But they may be presented to us in another way, unac- 
companied with that act or operation. Let' me exempli- 
fy this by a set of very familiar instances : for things 
may be exemplified, that cannot be defined. You see 
this handkerchief You are necessarily determined to 
believe that you see it. You remember that, but a nio* 
ment ago, I showed you a handkerchief. You are now 
necessarily determined to believe that you saw it. In 
fhe first instance, the handkerchief was seen : that was 
'necessarily accompanied with the belief of its then pre- 
sent existence. In the second- instance, the handker- 
chief was remembered : that was necessarily accompa- 
nied with the belief of its past existence. You may 
hereafter think of a handkerchief, certainly without see-- 
ing, probably without recollecting, the handkerchief, 
which I just now showed* you. In the first instance, the 
perception was accompanied with tl^e belief of present 
existence : in the second instanceyChe remembrance was' 
accompanied with the belief of ^past existence : in the 
third and last instance, the conception is not accompa- 
nied with any belief at all. Conception is an operation 
of the mind, by which we apprehend a thing, without 
. any belief or judgment concerning it , witliout referririg 
it to present or past existence. Every one' is conscious 
that he can conceive a thousand things, of whose present^ 
or past existence he has not the least belief. You have' 
seen a mountain : you have seen gold : you can conceive 
a golden mountain : but can you believe its existence I 

Conception enters into every operation of the mind. 
Our senses and our consciousness cannot ctmv^y td u^ 
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informatioti concerning any object, without, at the same 
time, giving some conception of that object. If we re* 
member any thing, we must have sc^me conception of 
that, which we remember. In conception there is nei*' 
ther truth nor falsehood ; for conception neither affirms 
nov denies. But though all the other operations of the 
mind include conception ; conception itself may exisC^ 
detached from all the others, excepting consciousness*. 
By logicians, conception is frequently called eimple ap^ 
prehension* 

The powers' of sensation, of consciousness, and of 
memory are exerted upon objects which exist, or have 
existed. Conception is often exerted upon objects, 
which have neither past, nor present, nor even future 
existence. The creative powers of conception and de« 
seription possessed by Shakespeare were, by no means, 
confined to actual existence, past, present, or to come< 

Judgment is an important operation of the mind^ and 
!• employed upon the materials of perception and know.* 
ledge* It is generally described to be, that act of the 
mind, by which one thing is affirmed or denied of ano-^ 
ther. But this description is, in one respect, too limit- 
ed ; in another, it is too extensive. It is too limited in 
this respect, that though our judgments, when express^ 
ed, are indeed expressed by affirmation or denial, yet 
it is not necessary to a judgment that it be expressed at 
all. Men may judge without affirming or denying any 
thing J nay, they may judge contraiy to what they af« 
firm or deny. The description is too extensive in this 
respect, that it includes testimony as well as judgment. 
When a judge pronounces his decree, he delivers it in 
the affirmative or negative : when a witness delivers his 
VOL. I. K k 
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testimony, he uses the affirmative or negative likewise. 
Judgment apd testimony are, however, operations very 
different from one another : wrong judgment is only an 
errour : false testimony is something more*. 

I 

In persons arrived at the years of discr^ion, tl^ir 
perceptions, their consciousness, ^heir memory are ob- 
jects of their judgment. Evidence is the ground erf 
judgment ; and where evidence is, it is impossible not 
to jud^e. 

To every determination of the mind concerning what 
is true or what is false, the name of judgment may be 
assigned. Some consider knowledige ^ as a separate £ap 
culty, conversant about truth and falsehood : perhaps it 
is more accurate to consider it as a species of judgment; 
for without judgment, how can there be anj^ knowledge^ 
Judgments are intuitive, as w:eU as discursive, founded 
on truths that are selfevident, as well as on those that 
are deduced from demonstration, or from reasoning of a 
less certain kind. The former, or intuitive judgments, 
may, in the strictest sense, be called the judgments of 
nature. 

Sense and judgment are sometimes used, especially 
by some modem philosophers, in contradistinction taeadi 
other — very improperly. In common language, and in 
the writings of the best Authors, sense always implies 
judgment : a man of sense is a man of judgment : com- 
mon sense is that degree of judgment, which is to.be 
expected in men of common education and. common un- 
derstanding* 

f Locke on Hum» Und. b. 4. c 14. 
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With the power of judging, the pow^r of reasoning 
is very nearly connected. Both powers are frequently 
included under the general appellation of reason. But 
reasoning is strictly the process, by which we pasir from 
•one judgment to another, which is the consequence of 
it. In all reasoning, there must be one proposition, 
iKrhich is inferred, and another, at least, from which the 
inference is made. 

* ' 

Reason^as well as judgment, has truth and falsehood 
for Its <^jects : both proceed from evidence ; both are 
accompanied with belief. v 

The power of reasoning is frequently selected as the 
characteristick <|Ltality, which distinguishes the humasil 
race from the inferiour part of the creation. From na^ 
ture the capacity of reaisbning is unquestionably derived i 
but it may be wonderfully strettgthcMed, improved, and 
extended by art. Imitation and exercise are the t^'o 
^reat instruments of improvement* 

In a chain of reasoning, the evidence must proceed 
regularly and without interruption from link to link : the 
evidence of the last cbnclusion can be i¥o ' g)*eater than 
that of ;die weakest link in the chain ; because if even 
the weakest link £Etils, the whole diain is broken. 

» * V 

In reasoning, the most useful and the mo«t splendid' 
talent is the invention of intefrmediate prdofs. In all: 
productions of the understanding, ipvehtioin is entitled 
to the highest praise« It implies a luminous view of the 
object proposed, and sagacity and quickness in discertf- ' 
ing, selecting, and employing, to the utmost advantage, 
the means that are best fitted for accomplishing l^at 
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obgect. In. the. asseinblage of those qualities comists 
that superiority of understanding, which is denominated 
geniu3* 

Re^onitig is distinguished into two kinds ; that, 
which is demonstrative $ and that, which is only probable. 
In den^o^strative reasoning there are no degrees; jhe 
inference, in every step of the series^ is nctcessary ; and 
it is impossible but that, from the premises, the coi^clu- 
sion must flow. Hence demonstrative reasoaing can be 
applied only to svich truths as are necessary ; nojb to such 
as are contingent. 

.With regard to reasonings which, is (mly pjrobable^ the 
poimexion beitM^een the premises and the conalusion ia not 
a p$ce$8jiry.'.€dnn£^ioK, Probability is susceptible of 
numerous and widely. differing degrees of strength and 
W^ei^kness. The degrees of evidence ar^e measured by 
their effect up^i a ckar, a sound) and ^unprejudiced 
under3tanding. Every dregiwe of xiVidenc^ produces a 
proportioned degree of knowledge and belief. 

Probable, ^vid^nce imy be. diiatribuUd iijtp * mtniber 
of difFer«Pt kinds. One, and a very important one, is 
tbfi^.of jiunijan.testimony.. . On tUsia^great part of human 
knowledge depends. History and law tesoft to it for the 
materials of decision and faith. To examine, to com- 
p^e, and .to ^p.r^ci^ie this kind of evidence is the busi- 
itess of th.&>uK%fey'tbe.j»r^iaa]^, the counsel, and the party. 
>yidiout son^ con^^tent discemm^t concerning it, no 
i^f^p i:an act wllhjcomm^i prudence or safety in die 
ovdiii^ry occurrences of life. 

Another kind of probable evidence is, the opinion of 
those, who are professional judges of the point in question. 
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la England, a reference is sometimes made to the judges 
for their opinions in a matter of law. On a trial, recourse 
is frequently had to the professional sentiments of a 
physician. A shoemaker could point out to Apelles 
himself a defect in the picture of a shoe. A tyrant, 
nurtured and practised in the tyrant's art, could, at the 
first glance, discover a mistake in the representation of a 
decollated head. 

A third kind of probable evidence is that, by which 
we recognisV>the identity of the same thing, and the 
diversity of different things. This kind of evidence is of 
the greatest consequence in the affairs of life. By it, the 
identity of persons and things is determined ip courts of 
justice. In acquiring, retaining, and applying this kind 
of evidence, there is a wonderful diversity of talents in 
different men. Some will recollect and distinguish 
almost all the faces they have ever seen : others are much 
more slow, and n^uch less retentive in this species of 
recollection and discrimination. 

There are many other kinds of probable evidence, that 
well deserve the study of the lawyer, the philosopher, 
and the man. But this is not the proper occasion to 
attempt an enumeration of them. 

Every free action has two causes, which cooperate in 
its production. One is moral ; the other is physical : the 
former is the will, which determines the action ; the 
latter is the power, which carries it imto execution. A 
paralytick may will to run : a person able to run, may be 
unwilling: from: the want of will in^me, and the want of 
power in the other, each remains in his place. 
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Our actions and the determinations of our wUl Art 
' generally accompanied with liberty. The name of liberty 
we give to that power of the mind, by which it modifies, 
regulates, suspends, continues, or alters its deliberations 
and actions. By this faculty, we have some degree of 
command over ourselves : by this faculty we become 
capable of conforming to a rule : possessed of this faculty, 
we are accountable for our conduct. 

But the existence of this faculty has been boldly 
called in question. It has been asserted, that we have no 
sense of moral liberty ; and thst, if we have such a sense, 
it is fallacious. 

With regard to the first question, let every one ask it 
ef himself. Have I a sense of moral liberty? Have I a 
conviction that I am free ? If you have ; this sense-^— this 
conviction is a matter of fact, or an object of intuition \ 
and vain it is to reason against its truth or existence. 

If it exists ; why is it to be deemed fallacious ? Arc 
there peculiar marJcs of deception discoverable in it? 
Can any reason be assigned why we should suspect it, and 
not every other sense or power of our nature ? He that 
made one, made all. If we are to suspect all ; we ought 
to believe nothing. 

But by what one especial power are we told that we 
ought to suspect all others ? On which- is this exclusive 
character of veracity impressed ? If Nature is fallacious ; 
how do we learn to detect the cheat ? If she is a juggler 
by trade ; is it for us to attempt to penetrate the mysteries 
of her art, and take upon us to decide when it is that she 
presents a true, and when it is that she presents a false 
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tippearacnce ? If she is false in every odier instance^ how 
can we believe her, when she says she is a liar ? 

But she does not say so. She is, and she claims to 
be honest ; and the law of our constitution determines us 
to believe her. When we feel, or when we perceive by 
intuition, that we are free ; we may assume the doctrine 
of moral liberty, as a first and selfevident, though an 
^iindemonstrable principle. 

I have frequently mentioned first principles. The 
evidence, on which they ought to be received, well 
deserves discussion and attention. This is a subject 
which has been greatly misunderstood, and, perhaps, 
];nisrepresented. It is a subject, in which inferences, 
destructive of all knowledge and virtue, have been drawn, 
with all the pomp and parade of metaphysical sagacity. 
It is a subject, concerning which proper conceptions are 
essentially necessary to the progress of all science, that 
is truly valuable. They are peculiarly necessary in the 
study of law, in which evidence bears such an active 
9XiA distinguished part. To believe our senses — ^to give 
credit to human testimony, has been considered as unphi- 
losophical, and, consequently, irrational, if not absurd. 
The connjexion, on this subject, between the principles 
of law, of philosophy, and of hu^an nature has never, 
so far as I know, been sufficiently traced or explained. 

Of some philosophers of no small fame, and of no 
Wiall influence in propagating a certain fashionable—- 
creed, I was going to say ; but that would be peculiarly 
improper — system I will call it, by a particular induU 
gence — Of such philosophers it has been the favourite 
doctrine, that reason is the supreme arbitress of human 
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knowledge ; that by her solely we ought to be governed; 
that in her solely we ought to place confidence ; that 
she can establish first principles ; that she can ascertain 
and correct the mistakes of common sense. 

Reason is a noble faculty, and when kept within its. 
proper sphere, and applied to its proper uses, exalts hu- 
man creatures almost to the rank of superiour beings. 
But she has been much perverted, sometimes to vile, 
sometimes to insignificant purposes. By some, she has 
been chained like a slave or a malefactor ; by others, 
she has been launched into depths unknown or fcM-- 
bidden. 

Are the dictates of our reason more pdain, than th« 
dictates of our common sen$e ? Is there allotted to the 
former a portion of infallibility, which has been denied 
to the Is^ter ? If reason may mistake ; how shaU the 
mistake be rectified? shall it be done by a second process 
of reasoning, as likely to be mistaken as the first ? Are 
wc thus involved, by the constitution of our nature, in* 
a labyrinth, intricate and endless, in which there is no 
clue to guide, no ray to enlighten us ? Is this true philo^ 
sophy ? is this the daughter of light? is this the parent of 
wisdom and knowledge i No. This is not she. This is 
a fallen kind, whose rays are merely sufficient to shed a 
" darkness visible" upon the human powers ; and to dis- 
turb the security and ease enjoyed by those^ who have 
not become apostates to the pride of science. ' Such 
degenerate philosophy let us abandon : let us renounce 
its instruction: let us embrace the philosophy which 
dwells with common sense. 

• r • • 

. This philosophy will teach us, that firdt principles are ^ 
in themselves apparent ; that to make nothing selfevident, 
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is to take away all possibility of knowing any thing/ 
that without first principles, there can be neither reason 
fior reasoning; that discursive knowledge requires intui- 
tive maxims as its basis ; that if every truth would admit' 
of proof, proof would extend to infinity ; that, consequent- 
ly^ all sound reasoning must rest ultimately on the princi- 
ples of common sense— principles supported by original 
and intuitive evidence. 

In the investigation of this subject, we shall have 
the pleasure to find, that thoise philosophers, who have 
attempted to fan the flames of war between common 
sense and reason, have acted the part of incendiaries 
in the commonwealth of science ; that the interests 
of both are the lame ; that, between them, there never 
can be ground for resd opposition : that, as they are 
commonly joined together in speech and in writing, they 
are inseparable also, in their nature. 

We assign to reason two offices, or two degrees. The 
first is, to judge of things selfevident. The second is, 
from selfevident principles, to draw conclusions, which 
are not selfevident. The first of these is the province, 
and the sole province, of common sense, and, therefore, 
in its whole extent, it coincides with reason ; and is only 
another name for one branch or one degree of reason. 
Why then, it may be said, should it have a particular 
name assigned to it, since it is acknowledged to be only 
a degree of reason ? To this it may be answered, why 
would you abolish a name, which has found a place in 
all civilized languages, and has acquired a right by pre- 
scription? But this degree of reason ought tabe distin* 
guished by a particular name, on two accounts. 1 • In 
the greatest part of mankind, no other degree of reason 

vol. I. L 1 
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Is to be found. It is this degree of reason, ^d this onljr, 
which makes a man capable of managing his own affairs^ 
and ansiiv:erable for his conduct towards others. 2, This 
degree of reason is purely the gift of heaven -, and where 
heaven has not given it, no education can supply it; 
though, where it is given, it may, in a certain degree, 

• 

be improved. But the second degree of reason is 
learned by practice and rules, where the fi^'st is want- 
ing. 

From the age of Blato down to the present century, 
it has been the opinion of philosophers, that nothing is 
perceived but what is in the mind which perceives it : 
that the mind takes no direct co^izance of external 
things ; but that it perceives them through the medium 
of certain shadows or images of them: those images 
were called by the ancients species j JormSj phantasms; 
by the modems they are called ideas. 

On this foundation the systems of Des Cartes and 
Locke have been built. The doctrines of Mr. Locke 
have been received, not only in England, but in many 
other parts of Europe, with unbounded applause ; and to 
his theory of the human understanding the same kind of 
respect and deference has been paid, as to the discoveries 
of Sir Isaac Newton in the natural world. 

The school of Mr. Locke has given rise to two sects: 
at the head of one are Berkely and Hume : at the head 
of the other are Hartley and Priestley* 

• • 

Iii the extension of Mr. Locke's principles, the Bishop 
of Cloyne conceived that he saw reason to deny the 
reality of matter ; and to resolve all existence into mind* 
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In his Qwh sublime language, he thought he discovered, 
*' that all the choir of heaven and furniture of the earth ; 
' all those bodies that compose the frame of the universe, 
are merely ideas, and exist only in the mind." 

Mr. Hume, proceeding on the same principles of rea- 
soning, advances boldly a step farther : he thinks he sees 
reason for denying the existence of mind as well as of 
matter; he annihilates spirit as well as body; and re-' 
duces mankind — I use his own words — to " a bundle or 
collection of different perceptions, which sucdeed each 
other with an inconceivable rapidity, and are in a perpe- 
■tual flux and movement." " There is properly no sim- 
plicity in the mind, at one time ; nor identity in it at dif- 
ferent times ; whatever natural propensity"r—tis indeed 
natural— " we may have to imagine that simplicity and 
identity : they are successive perceptions only, that con- 
stitute the mind." ? 

On the other hand. Dr. Hartley, assuming the ex- 
istence of an ^immaterial principle, and of an external 
world, has endeavoured to trace the connexion between 
them. By a chain of hypotheses, he has attempted to 
illustrate the nature of the impressions, which the senses 
receive from external objects ; the laws, by which those 
impressions influence our ideas ; and the rules of asso- 
ciation, by which these ideas are connected in our mind. 
He has thus formed a system, which, in the opinion of 
some enlightened men, explains, in a satisfactory manner, 
most of the operations of the thinking faculty. 

Dr. Priestley has embraced these doctrines with his 
usual warmth ; and has propagated them with his well 

s Tr. on hum. nat. 439. 440. 
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known zeal. He is of opinion, however, that ikey ought 
to be further simplified. A principle, separate from 
body, he contends is an incumbrance on Dr. Hartley's 
system. On the principles of deduction, satisfactory to 
him, he asserts, that to matter, we should ascribe the 
capacity of intelligence, as well as the property of gra- 
vitation. Thought he believes to arise necessarily from 
a certain organization of the brain ; and, resting on this^. 
he denies the existence of an immaterial principle. * 

Different — exceedingly different indeed — ^nay, totally 
irreconcilable are these illustrious men in the conclu- 
sions, ^vhich they draw. But however widely they dif- 
fer, however impracticable it may be to reconcile them 
with regard to their conclusions j they all agf ee concern^ 
ing their fundamental principles. They all agree in as^ 
suming the existence of ideas* This is the fundamental 
principle of Mr. Locke's philosophy. 

Strange has been the fate of this principle ! Strange 
have been the vicissitudes, with which it has been at- 
tended ! Strange have been the revolutions, which it has 
been thought capable of producing! What a powerful 
engine it has been ! In skilful and experienced hands, 
how tremendous have been its operations! Wielded l^^ 
one philosopher, it attaches itself solely to matter, and 
destroys mind. Wielded by another, it attaches itself 
solely to mind, and* destroys matter. Wielded by a 
third, it becomes equally fatal to matter and mind : by a 
single fiat of uncreating omnipotence, it strikes body and 
spirit, time and space into annihilation ; and leaves no- 
thing remaining but impressions and ideas ! 

We have hitherto been apt, perhaps, with unphiloso- 
phick credulity, to imagine, that thought supposed a 
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thinker ; and that treason implied a traitor. But correct 
philosophy, it seems, discovers, that all this is a mis. 
take ; for that there may be treason without a traitor, 
laws without a legislator, punishment without a sufferer. 
If, in these cases, the ideas are the traitor, the legisla- 
tor, the sufferer ; the author of this discovery ought to 
inform us, whether ideas can convierse together; whe- 
ther they can possess rights, or be under obligations ; 
whether they can make promises, enter into covenants, 
fulfil, or break them ; whether, if they break them, da- 
mages can be recovered for the breach. If one set of 
ideas make a covenant ; if another successive set— for 
be it remembered they are all in succession— break thc^ 
covenant; and if a third successive set are punished 
for breaking it ; how can we discover justice to form 
any pari of this system? These professional questions 
naturally suggest themselves. 

Will these philosophers forgive me, if, from this 
dreary prospect — if a view of nothing can be called a 
prospect — I turn my eyes, and direct them to another 
scene, not indeed so solemn or awful, but such as, in one 
particular, bears to it a certain strong, though, perhaps, a 
ridiculous analogy. I would wish to pay all becoming 
deference to a system, venerable by its high antiquity, 
and fortified by the authority of philosophers without 
number. The images, and species, and phantasms of the 
ancients, and the ideas of the modems, I wish to con- 
template and treat with all imaginable respect. But there 
is an unlucky okject of comparison, which constantly 
presents itself to my view. I cannot think of this doctrine 
of ideas, so versatile in its nature and application, with- 
out thinking, at the same time, of another doctrine, 
which has likewise been uncommonly powerful in its 
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operations and effects. Shall I be forgiven ?— I repeat 
the question — if, upon this occasion, I introduce-— my 
Lord Peter's brown loaf. His lordship presented it once ; 
it was excellent mutton. He presented it a second time : 
it was delicious beef. He presented it a third time : it 
was exquisite plumb pudding. 

Shall I be perniitted to ask one question — I think, a 

-very natural one-^<iid the brown loaf ever exist ? If it 

never existed at all ; my Lord Peter was equally infal- 

f lible, when he called it mutton, as when he called it 

plumb pudding ; and when he called it plumb pudding, 

as when he called it mutton or beef. 

Shall I be permitted to ask another question — equally 
niatural as the former ? These images, and species, and 
phantasms of the ancients ; these ideas of the modems — 
did they ever exist ? You will unquestionably Be sur- 
prised when I tell you, that though, from the time of 
Plato and Aristotle to the time of Berkely and Hume, 
ideas and species have been supposed to lie at the foun- 
dation of the philosophy of the human mind, and, con- 
sequently, of all philosophy and knowledge ; yet that 
foundation has never, till lately, been examined ; but 
that the existence of ideas and species has always been 
assumed as a doctrine taken for granted. You will, 
perhaps, be further surprised, on being told, that, when 
lately the rubbish, which, during the long course of two 
thousand years, had covered and concealed the founda- 
tions of philosophy, was removed; and when those 
foundations were examined by an architect of uncommon 
discernment and skill ; no such things as the ideas of 
the modems, or the species of the ancients were to be 
.discovered there. 
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I acknowledge," says the enlightened and candid 
. Dr. Reid,^ "that I never thought of calling in question 
the principles commonly received with regard to the 
human understanding, until the Treatise of Human 
Nature was published." This is the performance of Mn 
Hume, from which I cited a passage a little while ago. 
It appeared in the year 1739. " The ingenious author," 
continues Dr. Reid, "of that treatise, upon the princi- 
ples of Locke, who was no sceptick, hath built a system 
of scepticism, which leaves no ground to believe any one 
thing rather than its contrary. His reasoning appeared 
to me to be just : there was, therefore, a necessity to call 
in question the principles, upon which it was founded; 
or admit the conclusion. 

^' But can any ingenious- mind admit this sceptical 
system without reluctance ? I truly could not : for I am 
persuaded that absolute scepticism is not more destructive 
of the faith of a christian, than of the science of a philo* 
sopher, and of the prudence of a man of common under- 
standing."—*! may add-— or the sound principles of a 
lawyer or statesman. ^^ I am persuaded," continues the 
Doctor, " that the unjust live by faith, as well as the 
just ; and that, if all belief could be laid aside, piety, 
patriotism, friendship, parental affection, and private 
virtue would appear as ridiculous as knight errantry; 
and that the pursuits of pleasure, of ambition, and of 
avarice must be grounded upon belief, as well as those 
that are honourable and virtuous. 

'* For my own satisfaction, I entered into a serious 
examination of the principles, upon which this sceptical 

« 

^ Ihq. Ded. 4— 8. 
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system is built ; and was not a little surprised to fiifcf, 
that it leans with its wh6le weight upon a hypothesis^- 
which is ancient indeed and hath been very generally 
received by philosophers ; but of which I could find no 
solid proof. The hypothesis I mean is, that nothing is 
perceived but what is in the mind, which perceives it ; 
that we do not really perceive things that are external^ 
but only certain images and pictures of them imprinted 
upon the mind, which are called impressiolis and ideas, 

^^ If this be true ; supposing ceitain impressions and 
ideas to exist in my mind, I cannot, from their existence, 
infer the existence of any thing else ; my impressions 
and ideas are the only existences, of which I can have 
any knowledge or conception, rand they are such fleeting 
and transitory beings, that they can have no existence at 
all, any longer than I am conscious of them. So that, 
upon this hypothesis, the whole universe about me, bodies 
and spirits, sun, moon, stars and earth, friends and rela- 
tions, all things without exception which I imagined to 
have a permanent existence, whether I thought of them 
or noty vanish at once. 

And like thr baseless fabrick of a vision, 
Leave not a track behind. 

"I thought it unreasonable, upon the authority of 
philosophers^ to admit a hypothesis, which, in my opi- 
nion, overturns all philosophy, all religion and virtue, 
and all common sense ^ and finding that all the systems 
concerning the human understanding, which I was ac- 
quainted with, were built upon this hjrpothesis, I re- 
solved to inquire into this subject anew, without regard 
to any hypothesis," 
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The fruits of his inquiries have been published ; and 
richly deserve your perusal and attention. Others have 
sawn and cultivated the same seeds of knowledge, with 
the most encouraging success ; and there is reason to 
hope, that the philosophy of human naturb will not 
much longer continue the reproach of the human under- 
standing. 

Monopoly and exclusive privilege are the bane of 
every thing— of science as well as of commerce. The 
sceptical philosophers claim and exercise the privilege of 
assuming, without proof, the very first principles of 
^eir philosophy ; and yet thc;y require, from others, a 
proof of every thing by reasoning. They are unreasona- 
ble in both points. Some things, which ought to be be- 
lieved, ought to be believed without proof. The first 
principle of their philosophy— the existence of ideas- 
is tione of those things. If it be true; it is a discursive, 
not an intuitive truth ; and, therefore, it can be proved. 
For this reason, unless^'it be proved,' it should not be 
believed. 

After having mentioned the sceptical philosophers, it 
is with a degree of reluctance that I so soon introduce 
the respected name of Mr. Locke. I introduce him not 
as one of those philosophers, but as one, who has unfor- 
tunately given a sanction to principles, the consequences 
of which he certainly did not foresee. But from his 
principles, those consequences have been ably and. unan- 
swerably drawn by others. His principles, therefore, 
ought to be minutely examined, that we may see whe- 
ther, on a strict examination, they will stand the teQt. 
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I shall examine his leaditig principle by the veiy test, 
which he himself proposes for its trial. Cautious and 
candid as he was, it is very remarkable, that, while he 
recommends it to others to be careful in the admission 
of principles, he admits his own leading principle with- 
out sufficient examination and care. ^ I take leave to 
say" — I use his own words » — " I take leave to eay, that 
every one ought very carefully to beware what he admits 
for a principle, to examine it strictly, vtkd see whether 
he certainly knows it to be true of itself by its own evi- 
dence ; or whether he does only, with assurance, believe 
it to be so upon the authority of others." And yet he 
begins his observations on ideas and their original, by 
assuming their existence, as his leading principle. 
*^ Every man being conscious to himself dmt he thinks ; 
and that which^ his mind is applied about, whilst think- 
ing, being the ideas that are there, tis past doubt, that 
men have in their minds several ideas»" ^^ It is, in the 
^rst place, then, to be inquired how he comes by 
them."J 

With all deference for the character and talents of 
Mr. Locke— <ind I have, indeed, a hi^ respect for 
them — I think that a previous inquiry ought to hare been 
made — Does he come by them? To assume, widiout 
proving, that the things, which the mind is applied about, 
whilst thinking, are the ideas that are there ; is certainly 
to assume too much. 

In another place, ^ he expretfiies a hopc^ that it wiU 
be received as an intuitive trtttii-*-^8 one of that specie^ 

^ On hum. Und. b. 4. c. 20. s. 8. 
j Id. b. 2. c. 1. 8. 1. ^ Id. Introd. 
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of intuiljive. truths, wliich arise from coDSciousness. ^^ I 
presume," ,say» Jie, ** it will be easily granted me, that 
there btc such ideas in men's minds." Why so easily 
granted ? Why should the leading principle of a philo- 
^sciphyt wjuch, if true, n^cesssMrily draws us to such con- 
sequeace^ as hafve b^^ rejiresented — ^wby should such a 
pleading prin^ipte be taken. on trust i ^^ Because," continues 
Mr. Locke^ ' **ev^ry one is conscious of them in himself." 

Here is a fair aad .candid appeal : for if every one 
is conscious of ideas in his own mind, he must believe 
that such ideas are tl^fre : for consciousness is unques- 
tionably a first principle of evidence. In this appeal I 
have the pleasure of joining with Mr. Locke. In one 
thing we certainly agree-— the object of both is to dis- 
cover the truth. Of this truth, you shall be the judges, 
or rather the triers between us ; for consciousness is a 
jmattcr of fact. 


But before we enter upon the trial of this appeal, let 
us be sure that the point to be tried is clearly ascertained 
and understood : let us not be misled by verbal ambigu- 
ity, nor drawn into the field of verbal disputation. Ma- 
.ny errours, and some of no inconsiderable importance, 
have arisen from the vugue, the doubtful, or the inac- 
curate applicailioii of the term idea* 

By ideas are some^mes meant the acts or operations 
of our minds in perceivings remembering, or imagining 
objects. In Uiis sokse, the existence of ideas is far from 
being called in question. We are conscious of them 
every day and every hour of our lives. 

I On Hum. Und. b, 1. c 1. s. 8. 
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Sometimes idea is used to denote tfptmon^-^hxxs^^ 
when we speak of the ideas of Cici^ro; we mean hi» 
opinions or doctrines. 

But there is a thiid sense, iia whidi the term idea has 
4>een used. It has been used to denote^idiose images and 
pictures of things, which, and not the things themselvesy 
are the immediate objects perceived by the mind. -Those, 
who speak the most intelligibly, explain their doctrine 
in this manner. Suppose me to look at a mirrour ; and, 
while I am looking at it, suppose a peison to come behiad 
me ; I see, in the mirrour, not the person himself, but 
his image. In the same maimer, when, without a mir^r 
rour, I am supposed to see a house or a tree ; I see only 
an image of those objects in my mind. This image is 
the immediate object of my perception. 

It is in this last sense, now explained, that an appeal 
is made to your consciousness for the truth of the exist* 
ence -of ideas. 

You look at me : now I c^l for vour conscious ver^ 
diet. Are you conscious, that you really see me : or 
are you conscious, that you see, not me, but odly a cer- 
tain image or picture of jne, imprinted upon your own 
minds \ If the latter ; your consciousnese decides in favour 
of Mr. Locke : if the former ; it decides in favour of 
me. In whose favour does your verdict decide ? Before 
you finally declare it, it may, perhaps, be urged, that 
you perceive me by means of intervening resemblances 
of me, distinctly painted on the retime of your eyes. 

This shows, that I am willing to give the cause an 
impartial trial, n^y, an advantageous one, on the side of 
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my admired antagonist. From those parts only of our 
knowledge, which are disclosed by the se^se of seeing^ . 
could diis objection be urged. 

I admit, that the resemblances mentioned are4istinct- 
ly painted on the retinae of your eyes. But suffer me to 
ask you— do you perceive those resemblances, so painted? 
I presume you do not : for the existence of those resem- 
blances was never, so far as I know or have heard, 
perceived by any of the innumerable race of men : it' 
was not so much as suspected, till in the last century. 
Then. the discovery was made by Kepler: but even to 
Kepler the discovery was not disclosed by consciousness: 
it was the result of deep and accurate researches into the 
philosophy of vision. 

But I have not yet done with niy answer to this objec- 
tion. That you do not perceive me by the intervention 
of any perception of the resemblances painted on the 
retinae of the eyes, is evident from two circumstances. 
In the first place, the resemblances of me are painted on 
the retinae of both eyes: therefore, if you saw me throtigh 
the intervention of those resemblances, you would see 
me double. In the second place, the resemblances of 
me on the retinae are inverted : therefore, if you saw me 
through the intervention of those resemblances, you 
would see me turned upside down. 

Are you now ready finally to declare your verdict ? 
Do you perceive me ? or do you only perceive, in your 
own minds, an image or picture of me ? v 

I presume I may say, that the existence of ideas is 
not the dictate of consciousness. Is the existence of 
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ideas entitled, in any o^r manner^ or from any other 
source, to be coi^idered aa an intuitive truth? I have 
not heard it suggested. If it is a truth, and • not am 
intuitive one; it is a truth capable of being prqved: 
if it is capaJbk of being proved ; it ought to k^ proved, 
as we have ah'eady said, before it be belif ved. 

A proof has. been attempted:: let us examine it» 
^* No being, it is said, can act or be acted upon, bat 
where it is ; and, consequently, our mind cannot act 
upon, or be acted upon by any subject at a distance.'"^ 

This argument possesses one eminent advantage : its 
obscurity, like that of an oracle, is apt to impose on the 
hearer, who is willing to consider it as demonstration, 
because he does not, at first, discover its fallacy. Let it' 
-undergo a fair examination ; let it be drawn out, of its 
obscurity: let it be stated and analyzed in a clear point 
of view. Then it will appear as follows. 

*^ No subject can be perceived, unless it acts, upon 
the mind, or is acted upon by the miad : but no distant 
object can act upon the mind, or be acted upon by the 
mind ; for no being can act but whore it is : thei;efore 
the immediate oli^ect of perception must be something 
in the mind, so as to be able to act iip<m, or to be acted 
upon by the mind." . 

Now you see, fairly stated in all its parts, the argu- 
ment, which is supposed to prove the necessity of phan* 
tasms or ideas in the mind, as the only objects of 
perception. It is singularly unfortunate for this argu- 

" Reid'^ £88. Int 300* a Slem. GriU.^ld. n. 
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tnent, that it concludes directly against the very hypo- 
thesis, of which it is the only foundation : for how can 
phantasms or ideas be raised in the mind by things at a 
distance, if things at a distance cannot act upon, or be 
acted upon by the mind. 

Again ; the argument assumes a proposition as true, 
without evidence— that no distant subject can act upon, 
or be acted upon by the mind. This proposition requires 
evidence ; for it is not intuitively certain. Till this 
proposition, therefore, be proved, every, man may ration-i 
ally rely upon the conviction of his senses, that he sees 
and hears objects at a distance. 

But further ; to render the foregoing argument con- 
elusive^ it ought to be proved, that when we perceive 
objects, either they act upon us, or we act upon them. 
This is not selfevident ; not is it proved. Indeed reasons 
may be well offered against its admission. 

When we say, that one being acts upoa another, we 
mean that some power is exerted by the agent, which 
produces, or tends to produce a change in the thing 
acted upon. Now, there appears no reason for asserting, 
that, in perception, either the object acts upon the mind, 
or the mind upon the object. An object, in being per- 
ceived, does not act at all. I perceive the desk before 
me J but it is perfectly inactive ; and, therefore, cannot 
act upon my mind. Neither does the mind, in percep- 
tion, act upon the object. To perceive an object is one 
thing: to act ilpon it is another thing. To say, that I 
act upon the paper before me, when I look at it, is an 
abuse of language. We have, therefore, no evidence, 
that, in perception, the mind acts upon the object, or 
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the object upon the mind ; but strong evidence to the 
contrary. The consequence is, that the very founda- 
tion of the only argument brought to prove the existence 
of ideas is sandy and unsound. 

Thus the first principle of the ideal philosophy is 
supported neither by intuition nor by proof. On what 
pretension, then, can it lay any just claispi to our regard I 

And yet this principle, unsupported, absurd, and un- 
philosophical as it is, will, I believe, be found to be the 
sole foundation laid, so far as any is laid, in our law^ 
books, for the philosophy of the law of evidence. My 
Lord Chief Baron Gilbert, the most approved, and 
deservedly the most approved writer on this pa^ of the 
law, grounds his general observations on the doctrine of 
Mr. Locke, that knowledge is nothing but the perception 
of the agreement or disagreement of our ideas. ^ 

In one of my early lectures, o I made the following 
observations. ^^ Despotism, by an artful use of ^ supe- 
riority' in politicks ; and scepticism, by an artful use of 
^ ideas' in metaphysicks, have endeavoured«^-^md their 
endeavours have frequently been attended with too much 
success — ^to destroy all true liberty and sound philosophy. 
By their baneful effects, the science of man and the 
science of government have been poisoned to their very ' 
fountains. But those destroyers of others have met, or 
must meet with their own destruction." I have put you 
in possession pf materials to judge for yourselves whether 
these observations are or are not well founded. 
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At first si^ht, it would seem strange that the princi- 
ples of Jaw^ as they are laid down in a book, which is 
very generally received for authority, should be destruc- 
tive of liberty ; and that the principles of the philos<^hy 
of the human mind, as they likewise are generally 
received and taught, should be subversive of all truth and 
knowledge. But after what we have seen ; is it not as 
true. as strange ? 

This investigation has cost me some trouble : to you 
I hope it will be attended with some advantage. I 
thought it my duty to make and to communicate it ; 
because, without it, any superstructure of system, which 
I could build, would not satisfy me as resting on a solid 
foundation. Could I luive been justified in palming upon 
you a system leaning on such principles as Vlo not satisfy 
myself? - • 

I know very well, that, in the business of life, the 
dictates of common sense will always, and that in the 
business of government, the spirit of liberty will some- 
tmesL prevail over false theories^ of politicks andphiloso* 
phy. But is this a reason why those false theories should 
be received, or encouraged, or propagated ? Ought not 
our conduct as men and as citizens to receive benefit 
instead of detriment from the systems of our education ? 
Qqe, whose practice is in diametrical, opposition to his 
principles, stands always in an awkward, often in a painful, 
sometimes in a dangerous situation. 

I have said, that the spirit of liberty will sometimes 

prevail over false theories of politicks. Unhappily I 

could not, say more : I could not say, generally : far less 

could I say, always. Let us look around us «nd behold 

vot. I. V. N a 
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the sons of men, who inhabit this globe. What an lar- 
mense proportion of them are the wretched slaves of 
perverted opinion, of perverted system, of perverted 
education, and of perverted example in matters relating 
to the principles of society, and the rights of the humant 
kind ! 

I hope I have now shown, that the philosophers before 
mentioned unreasonably claimed the exclusive privilege 
of assuming the first principle of their philosophy, with* 
out proof: I now proceed to show, that they are equally 
, unreasonable in requiring, from others, a proof of every 
thing by reasoning. 

The defects and blemishes of the received philosophy, 
which have most exposed it to ridicule and contempt, 
have been chiefly owing to a prejudice of the votaries of 
this philosophy in favour of reason* They have endea« 
voured to extend her jurisdiction beyond its just limits ; 
and to call before her bar the dictates of common sense. 
But these will not submit to this jurisdiction : they pkad 
to its authority ; and disd^iin its trial ; they daim not its 
aid ; they dread not its attacks* 

In this unequal contest between reason and common 
sense, the former will always be obliged to retreat both 
with loss and with dishonour ; nor can she ever flourish, 
till this rivalship is dropt,, till these encroachments are 
given up, and till a cordial friendship is restored. For,. 
in truth, reason has no other root than the principles of 
common sense : it grows out of them : and from them it 
draws its nourishment. 

There are some common principles, which are tfce 
foundation of all science, and of all reasoning* Before 
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men can argue together, they must agree in such princi- 
.ples ; for it is impossible for two to reason, but from 
principles held by them in common. Such common 
principles seldom admit of direct proof; they need none ; 
they are such as men of common understanding will 
acknowledge as soon as they are proposed and un- 
derstood. 

Such principles, when we have occasion to use them 
in science, are called axioms. Upon such, the finest, the 
most elaborate, and the most sublime reasonings in 
mathematicks are founded. 

In every other science^ as well as in mathematicks, 
there are some common principles, upon which all the 
reasonings in that science are grounded, and into which 
they may be resolved. If -these were pointed out and 
considered, we should be better able to judge concerning 
the strength and certainty of the conclusions in that 
science. 

It is not impossible, that what is only a vulgar preju- 
dice may be mistaken for a first principle. ,Nor is it 
impossible, that what is really a first principle, may, by 
the enchantment of words, have such a mist thrown 
about it, as to hide its evidence, and make a man of 
candour doubt concerning it. 

The peripatetick philosophy, instead of being defi- 
cient, was redundant in first principles $ instead of reject- 
ing^ those, which are truly such, it. adopted, as such, 
many vulgar prejudices and rash judgments. This 
seems, in general, to have been the spirit of ancient 
philosophy. 
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How naturally one y xtreme prodnces its opposite ! 
Des Cartes, at the head of modem reformers in philo- 
sophy, anxious to avoid the snare, in which Aristotle 
and the peripateticks had been caught — ^that of admitting 
things too rashly as first principles— resolved to doubt of 
every thing, till it was clearly proved* He would not 
assume, as a first principle, even his own existence. In 
what manner he supposed nonexistence could institute, 
or desire to institute a series of proof to prove existence 
or any thing else, we are not informed. 

I 

He thought he could prove his existence by his 
famous enthymem — Cogito, ergo sum. I think, there- 
fore, I exist. Though he would not assume the existence 
of himself as a first principle, h^ was obliged to assume 
the existence of his thoughts as a first principle. But is 
this entitled to any degree of preference ? Can one, who 
doubts whether he exists, be certain that he thinks ? And 
may not one^ who^ without proof, takes it for granted 
that he thinks — may not such an one, without the impu- 
tation of unphilosophic'k credulity, take it for granted^ 

- likewise without proof, that he exists ? 

I 

■■■ — . 

In every just proof, a proposition less evident Is in- 
ferred from one, which, is more evident. How is it 
more evident that we think, than that we exist ? Both 
are equally evident : one, therefore, ought not to be first 
assumed, and then used as a proof of the other. 

But. further; if we attend to the strict rules of 
proof ; the existence of Des Cartes was not legitimately 
inferred from the existence of his thoughts. If -the in- 
ference is legitimate ; it must become legitimate* by es- 
tablishing this proposition— <that thought cannot exitt 
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without a thinking being. But did Dtes Cartes, or has 
any of his followers proved this proposition ? They have 
not proved it: they cannot prove it. Mr. Hume has 
denied it ; and has triumphantly challenged the world 
to establish it by proof. The basis of his philosophy is, 
as we have already seen — " that a train of successive 
perceptions constitute the mind." 

Let me not here be misunderstood. When I say, 
that the existence of a thinking principle, called the 
mind, has not been and cannot be proved ; I am far from 
saying, that it is not true, that such a thinking principle 
exists. I know — I feel — it to be true ; but I know it 
not from proof ; I know it from what is greatly superiour 
to proof: I see it by the shining light of intuition. 

Why will philosophers, by a preposterous pride, 
wish and endeavour to be indebted, for the discovery of 
every thing, to the feeble and glimmering rays of their 
own tapers, when they have only to throw the window 
open, and they will behold every thing illuminated by 
the splendour of the meridian sun ? 

Let me, upon this subject, further observe, that 
strongly as Des Cartes was seized with this phobia of 
first principles, he was obliged, in one instance at leasts 
to suffer the detested liquid to touch his lips. Cogito, 
says he : I think. You think ! How do you prove that ? 
You, who will not believe your own existence without 
proof — can you consistently dispense with the proof of 
the existenice of your thoughts ? He is obliged to submit 
to the inconsistency. He assumes the existence of his 
thoughts, as a first principle. Why did he not pursue 
Ae same course with regard to other intuitive truths i 
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As the last observation on this subject, I beg leave to 
take notice, that, in this remarkable enthymem, Des 
Cartes assumed the very thing to be proved. Cogito. 
/ think. Who are you ? Existence ia implied in the 
very proposition, that 0/1^ thinks. 

To the distinction between £rst principles and those 
principles, which may be ascribed to the power of rea- 
soning, it is not a just objection, that there may be some 
judgments, concerning which we may be doubtful, to 
which class they should be referred. In painting and in 
nature, two colours, very diflFerent, may so run into one 
another, as to render it difficult to perceive where one 
ends and the other begins. 

Let us then conclude — ^for we may safely conclude — 
that all knowledge, obtained by reasoning, must be built 
on first principles* When we examine, by analysis, the 
evidence of any proposition ; we find, either that it is 
selfevident ; or that it rests uppn one or more proposi- 
tions, which support it. The same thing may be said of 
the propositions, which support it ; and of those again, 
which support them. But we cannot go back, in this 
tract, to infinity. Where, then, must the analysis stop f 
When we come to propositions, which support all that 
are built upon them, but are themselves supported by 
none : in other words, when we come to selfevident 
propositions. 

All first principles must be the immediate dictates of 
our natural faculties ; nor is it possible that we should 
have any other evidence of their truth. In dif&rent 
sciences, the faculties, which dictate these first principles, 
are yery different : the eye, in astronomy and opticks : the 
ear, in musick : the moral sense, in morals. 
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Some first principles yield conclusionsy which are 
certain ; others yield such only as are probable. In just 
reasoning) the strength or weakness of the conclusion 
wtll always correspond to the strength or weakness of 
the principles, on which it is grounded. But the lowes^ 
degree of probability, as well as absolute certainty, must 
be grounded ultimately on first principles. 

After hearing so much concerning first principles, the 
question will naturally snggest itself— are they ascer- 
tained and pointed out? That they were so, is most ar*- 
dently to be desired. Iii mathematicks, they have been 
so, as far back as the annals of literature can carry us* 
And the consequence has been, that, in mathema;ticks, 
we find no sects, or contrary systems. This science, 
founded upon first principles, as upon a rock, has been 
increased from age to age, till it has become the loftiest 
and most solid fabrick, which human reason can boast. 

Till within these two hundred years, natural philoso* 
phy was in the. same fluctuating state with the other 
sciences. Every new system pulled up the old one by 
the roots. The great Lord Bacon first marked out the 
' o;ily foundation, on which natural philosophy could be 
built. His celebrated successour. Sir Isaac Newton, 
gave the first and noblest examples of that chaste induc«- 
tion, of which his guide in the principlies of science 
could only delineate the theory. He reduced the prin* 
ciples of Lord Bacon into a few axioms, which he csdls 
^^ regulae philosophandi,*' — ^rules of philosophising. From 
these, ^together with the phenomena observed by the 
senses, which he likewise assumes as first principles, he 
deduces, by strict reasoning, the propositions of his 
philosophy; and, in this manner, has erected an edifice, 
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which stands immovable upon the basis of Erst and self* 
evident principles. This edifice has been enlarged by 
the accession of new discoveries, made since his time ; 
but it has not been subjected to alterations in the 
plan. 

The other sciences have not, as yet, been so fortu- 
nate as those of mathematicks and natural philosophy. 
Indeed the other sciences, compared with these, have 
this disadvantage, that it is more difficult to form dis- 
tinct and determinate conceptions of the objects, about 
which they are employed. But this difficulty, though 
great, is not insurmountable : it may afford a reason 
why the other sciences have had a longer infancy ; but 
It can afford none, why they may not, at last, arrive 
at maturity by the same steps as those of a quicker 
growth. 

If the same unanimity concerning first principles 
could be introduced into the other sciences, as in those 
of mathematicks and natural philosophy ; this might be 
considered as a new era in the. progress of human 
reason. ** 

Some first principles I have already had occasion to 
notice : in the course of my system, . Qthers will come 
forward into view ; and will receive particular attention ; 
especially in the important law of evidence, upon which 
the practical use of the whole municipal law entirely 
rests. For the facts must be ascertained by evidence, 
before they are , susceptible of an application of the law. 
** Ex facto oritur ju^." How can facts be satisfactorily 

? Reid's Inq. 483. 
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^ established, unless the genuine philosophy of evidence be 
known ? 

Investigation will, perhaps, disclose to us, that this 
part of philosophy has been best known, where the 
knowledge of it has been least expected. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


OF MAN, AS A MEMBER OF SOCIETY. 


.^« 


XT is not fit that man should be alone," said the all- 
wise and all-gracious Author of our frame, who knew 
it, because he made it ; and who looked with compas- 
sion on the first solitary state of the work of his hands. 
Skociety is the powerful magnet, which, by its unceasing 
though silent operation, attracts and influences our dis- 
pbsitions, our desires, our passions, and our enjoyments., 
That we should be anxious to share, and, by sharing, to 
divide our afflictions, may, to some, appear by no means 
strange, because a pertain turn of thinking will lead them 
to ascribe this propensity to the selfish rather than to the 
social part of our nature. But will this interested solu- 
tion account for another propensity, equally uniform and 
equally strong? We are xto less impatient to conununi- 
cate our pleasures than our woes. Does self-interest 
predominate here i No. Our social affection acts here 
unmixed and uncontrolled. 
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There's not a blessing individuals find, 
But some way leans and hearkens to the kind. 
No bandit fierce, ho tyrant mad with pride^ 
No caverned hermit rests self-satisfied. 
Who most to shun or hate -mankind pretend , 
Seek an admirer, or would fix a friend. 
Abstract wh^t others feel, what others think. 
All pleasures sicken, and all glories sink.^ 

In all our pictures of happiness, which, at certain gay 
and disengaged moments, appear, in soft and allurin^ 
colours, to our fancy, does not a partner of our bliss al- 
ways occupy a conspicuous place ? When, on the other 
hand, phantoms of misery haunt our disturbed imagina- 
tions, do not solitary wanderings frequently form a prin- 
cipal part of the gloomy scenes ? It is not an uncommon 
opinion, and, in this instance, our opinions must be 
vouched by our feelings, that the mo^t exquisite punish- 
ment, which human nature could suffer, would be, in 
total^ solitude, to languish out a lengthened life. 

^^ These deep solitudes" is the circunistance that first 
bursts from th^ labouring bosom of the clpistered Eloisa, 
when she describes the "awful cells,'* where '^ever 
musing melancholy reigns*" 

How va^rious and how unwearied are the wcwkings of 
the social aim ! Deprived of one support, it lays hold on 
another; deprived of that other, it lays hold on another 
s'tiH. While an ii^telUgent, or even an animate being 
can be ibund, it will find an object for its unremitted 
pwpsuk and attachment. " • 


^ Pope's Ess. Mai), S9» ^y-^ 39- 
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We may extract sweet lessons of liberty and sociabi- 
lity from the prison of barbarous and despotick power* 
A French nobleman was long immnred in a dreary and 
solitary apartment.- When he had uttere4 many an un- 
availing sigh after socie^, he, at last, was fortunate 
enough to discover a spider, who had taken tip his abode 
in the same room. Delighted with the acquisition, be 
immediately formed a social intercourse with the joint 
inhabitant of his sequestered mansion. He enjoyed, 
without molestation, this society for a considerable time. 
But the con^espondence was, at last, discovered by his 
keeper, long tutored and accustomed to all the ingenious 
inventions and refinements of barbarity. By an efibrt, 
which evinced him ^ c<»isummate master of his art, he 
kiHed the spider, and reduced his prisoner again to 
au>6olute solitude. The nobleman, after his release, used 
frequently to declare, that he had seldom experienced 
more poignant distress, than iwhat he had suffered from 
. %e loss, of his companion in confinemeirt. 

Some philosophers, however, have alleged, that society 
is not natural, but is only adventitious to us ;' that it is 
the mere consequence of direful necessity ; that, by na* 
ture, men are wolves to men ; not wolves to wolves ; for 
between them union and society 'have a place; but as 
woiv^s^to sheep, destroyers and devourers.. Men, ndy 
they, are made for rapine; they are destined to prey 
upon one another : each is to fight for K^ctory, and to 
subdue and enslave as many of his fsttow creatures, as he 
possibly can, by tseachery or by force» According to 
tiieae philosophers, the only natural principles of man 
ace atlfi^mess>, and. an insatiable desire of tyranirp" and 
dominion. Their conclusion is, that a state of nature, 
instead of being a stal^ of kindness,^ society, and peace, is 


^ 
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a state of selfishness, discord, and war; By a strange 
penrersion of things, they would so explain all the social 
passions and natural affections, as to denominate them of 
the selfish species* Humanity and, hospitality towards 
strangers or those in distress are represented as selfish- 
ness, <Hily of a more, deliberate kind. An honest heart 
is only a cunning one ; and good nature is a well regu- 
lated Self-love. The Jove of posterity, of kindred, of*- 
country, and of maiDkind-«-all these are only so many 
different modifications of this universal self-love. 

But if we attend to our nature and our state ; if we 
listen to the operations of our own minds, to our disposi- 
tions, our sensations, and our propensities ; we shall be 
fully and agreeably convinced, that the namow and 
hideQus representation of. these philosophers is not 
founded on the truth of things ; but, on the contrary, is 
totally repiigiumtto all himan sentiment, and all human 
experience. Inideed, an appeal to diemselves will evince,, 
that their philosophy is not consistent even with the 
instinctive principles of their own hearts — ^principles, of 
which the native lustre will, at some times, beam forth, 
QOtwiAistanding all the care employed to cover or ex- 
tinguish it. The celebrated Sage of Malmesbury, savage 
and unsociable as he would make himsetf and all mankind 
appear, took the utmost pains that, during his life, and 
even after his death, others might be kindly rescued from 
the unhappy 4^1usions, by ¥rhich they were prevented 
from discovering the truth. ^He told us ^^ that both in 
religion and in morals, we were imposed on by our go- 
vemours ; that there is nothing, whidi, hiy natute, inclines 
us either way ; and that nothing naturally draws us to 

i» 1. Shaft. Char. 9ft 
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the love of what is wtthout or. beyond ourselves." And 
yet he was the most laborious of all.«cben in compdsang 
and publishing systems of this kind— ^r our use. 

To suchphilosophete^ animated with this preposterous 
zeal, this answer, in the spk-it of thmr own doctrines, is 
plahi and easy» If thereris nodting to carry you without 
yourselves ; what are we- to you ? From what motives do 
you give yourselves all this concern about us ? What can 
induce you to trim your nkidnight lamp, and waste your 
spirits in laborious vigils,. for our instruction? . You dis* 
claim all social connexion with your species ; what, then^ 
we say again, are we to you'? 

• • • * * 

. But a subject, in itself so material- to the sciences of 
philosophy and of law, ^merits a serious, a full, imd a. 
patient discussion. For it is. of high .practical impor- 
tance, that the principles of society* should be * properly 
explained and well understood. It ha8:been^ one of the 
happy charactaristicks of the present age, both on tibis and 
on the other aide of the Atlantick, that the spirit of philo- 
sophy has ,been wisely directed to the just investigation 
of those principles ; and that the spirit of patriotism has 
been vigorously exerted in their support. 

* In a very early part of these lectures^ ^ it was obser- 
vedf concerning definitions and divisions, tiliat by them 
we are in danger of circumscribing nature within the 
limits of our own notions, formed frequently on partial 
and defective views. A very remarkable instance of 
this occurs in the subject, on the examination of which 
we now enter. 

^ Ante. p. 58. 
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^ The intellectual powets of the mitid have been com- 
mraljr, divided hiix>. simple apprehension^ judgment^ and 
reasoning. This dmsidfi <hcb received the sanction o£ 
high antiquity, and of a very extensive adoption ; yet it. 
is far from being complet^e* From it many of the opera- 
tions of the undersdoiding ave etxcluded, such a^ con- 
sciousness, moral pe|t:eptioii, taste, memory, and our 
perception of bfbjects by meaiis of our estemat senses. 
But, besides all. these, there is a whole class, and a very 
importsuit one too, of our uvteUectual operadoBS, which,, 
because they were not fortunate' enough tx> be included 
within the foregoing davisiouy have been overlooked by 
philosophers, and have not eve]| yet been distinguished 
by a name. Some operations of the mind may take 
place in a solitary, state : others, front their very nature, 
are social; and necessarily suppose a communication 
w«th some other intelligent being. In.a state of absolute^ 
solitude,, one may apprehend, and judge^ and reason* But 
when Itte. beai^ or hears testtmony.; when he gives or 
receives a commasid; when he ehters into an engagement 
by a promise or a contract ; these acts imply necessarily 
something more than apprehension, judgment^ and rea* 
soning ; they imply necesslu*ily a society with other 
beings, social as well as intelligent. 

Simple apprehension is unaccompanied with any 
jjidgmexit o» belief,, concerning the object apprehended. 
Judgment is formed, as these philosophers say, by com*' 
paring' ideas, and by perceivlqg their agreements and 
disagreements* Reasoning is an operation, by which^ 
feoin two or more judgments^ we deduce sl Qondusion. 
Now, from this account of these three operations of the 
mind, it appears unquestionably, that testimony is nei- 
ther apprehension, nor ju4gment, nor reasoning. The 
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«ame observation will apply? with the same propriety, 
to a promise, to an agreement, to a contract. TestimcK 
ny, agreements, contracts, promises fprm very distin. 
guished titles in that law, which itis the object of tbe^^ 
lectures to delineate: perhaps it had already been 
evinced to your satisfaction, th^t 9ome of them fpria 
its very basis. 

That system of human nature must, indeed, 9ippe93^ 
extremely inadequate and defective, by which artideg 
of such vast importance, both in theory and in the busi- 
ness of life, are left without a place, an4 with^aiut % 
name. 

The attempts of some philosophers to reduce the 
social operations under the common philos<^hical divi* 
aions, resemble very much the attempts of others, to 
reduce all our social affections to certain n^odificationji 
of self love. The Author pf oiir existence intended us 
to be social bebgs; and has, for that end, given us social 
intellectual powers. They are original parts pf our 
constitmion ; and their exertions are no less naturd 
than the exertions of those powers, which are solitaay 
and selfish. 

Our social intellectual operations appear early in life 
and before we are capable of reasoning; yet they suppose 
a conviction of the existence of other intcfiigent an4 
social beings. A child asks a question of his nurse^ 
and waits for her answer : this implies fi co^iviction that 
•he is intelligent and social; that she can receive aqi4 
return a conuwuiocation of thoughls mA sentiments, 

TOl.. I. p p 
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All languages are fitted to express the social as well 
as the solitary operations of the mind. To express the 
former is indeed the primary and the direct intention 
of language. . A man, who had no interchange of sen« 
timents with other social and intelligent beings, would 
, be as mute as the irrational animals that surround him. 
By language, we communicate to others that, which we 
know : by language, we learn from others that, of 
which we are ignorant : by language, we advise, per- 
suade, console, encourage, sooth, restrain : in conse- 
quence of language, we are united by political societies, 
government, and laws : by means of language, we are 
raised from a situation, in which we should be as 
rude and as savage as the beasts of the woods. 

In the more imperfect societies of mankind, such 
as those composed of colonies scarcely settled in their 
new seats, it might pass for sufficient good fortud&, if 
the people proved only so far masters of language, ^s to 
be able to understand one another, to confer about their 
wants, and to provide for their c6mmon necessities. 
Their^exposed and indigent state would not afford them 
either that leisure or that easy disposition, which is 
requisite for the cultivation of the fine arts. They, 
who were neither safe from violence, nor secure from 
want, would not be likely to engage in unnecessary 
pursuits. It could not be expected that they would 
turn their attention towards the numbers of their lan- 
guage, or to its best and most perfect application and 
arrangement. But when, in process ^f time, the affairs 
of the Society were settled on an easy and secure founda* 
tion ; when debates and discourses, on the subjects of 
common interest and of publick good, were become 
familiar ; when the speeches of distinguished characters 
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were considered and compared ; then there would be 
observed, between one speaker and another, a differ- 
ence, not only with regard to a more agreeable measure 
of sound, but to a happier and more easy arrangement of 
«entiment« 

The attention paid to language is one distinguishing 
mark of the progress of society towards its most refined 
period: as society improves, influence is acquired by 
the means of reasoning and discourse : in proportion as 
that influence is felt to increase, in proportion will be the 
care bestowed upon the methods of expressing concep- 
tions with propriety and elegance. In every polished 
community, this study has been considered as highly 
important, and has possessed a place in every plan of 
liberal education. 

In all languages, a question, a promise, a contract, 
which are social acts, can be expressed as easily and as 
properly, as a judgment, .^hich is a solitary act. The 
expression of a judgment has been dignified with a par- 
ticular appellation ; it has been denominated a profosi- 
Hon* It has been analyzed, with great logical parade, 
into its several parts : its elements of subject, predicate, 
and copula have been exhibited in ostentatious arrange- 
ment: their various modifications have been traced 
and examined in laborious and voluminous tracts. 
The expression of a question, of a covenant, or of a 
promise is as susceptible of analysis as the expression 
of a judgment : but this has not been ^tempted ; these 
operations of the mind have not been honoured even 
with a distinct and appropriate name. Why has so 
much pains been, taken, why has so much labour been 
bestowed in analyzing, and assigning appropriate names 
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to the solitary opterations, and the fexprl^seiDii of the to^ 
litary operations of the understanding ; while fto littlfe 
littentioh has been allotted to such of its operatioms as are 
feocial i Perha{)s it will be difficult to assign any other 
reason than this : in the divisions, which have been 
made of the operations of the mind, the social ones 
have been omitted; and, conseqjaently, have not been 
introduced to notice or regard. 

Our ihoral perceptions, as well as the other powers of 
bur understanding, indicate, in the strongest manner, our 
designation for society. Veracity, and its correspond- 
ing quality, confidence, show this, in a very striking 
point of View. If we were intended for solitude, those 
qualities could have neither iteration taor use. On the 
other hand, without those qualities, society could luyt be 
supported. Without the latter, the former would be 
U8>6kiss : without the former, the latter would be danger- 
ous/ Without confidence in promises, for instance, we 
Mast, In the greatest part of our conduct, proceed en- 
tirely upon die calculations of chance : but diere could 
ht 66 confidence in promises, if there was no principle, 
froM which their performance might be reasonably 
ejected. 

Sbm^e may imaging that though this principle did not 
^l^j yet huMan affain might, perhaps, be <;arried on 
as well ; for that general caution and mutual distrust 
iKTOuld be the Necessary result ; and where no confid^ice * 
Would be reposed, no breach of it could happen* But, 
'Hdt td ^etitioti the uAieasiness and amsiety which would 
tinavoiddtbly attend suck a situation, it is not ccmsidered 
itMr ttEUcli) ineveryhofur of our lives, we trust to others; 
m^ 1uy# dilie«^ if not e&tirely mpttsfsAeMity it WMdd 
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lie to peiiorm the most common as well as the most im* 
poitant business of human life^ without such trust. The 
Cdnciu^on is, that Ae performance of promises is essen^ 
tiai to society^ 

I>ee]dy laid in human nature^ we now behold the 
basis of one of the principal pillars of private municipal 
law ; diat, which enforces the obligation of promises, 
Jigreements, and covenants. 

Again ; the moral sense restrains us from harming 
the innocent : it teaches us, that the innocent have a right 
to be secure from harm. These are two great principles, 
which prepare us for society ; and, with regard to them, 
the moral sense discovers peculiar inflexibility : it die* 
tates, that we should submit lo any distress or danger, 
rather than procure our safety and relief by violence 
upon an innocent person. 

Similar to the restraint, respecting p^ersonal sjiety 
^md security, is the restraint^ which the moral sense im- 
poses on us, with regard to property. Robbery and 
theft «re indulged by no society : from a society.ev^ of 
robberS) they are strictly e^duded. 

The necessity of die social law, wt& reg«*d to per* 
sonal security, is so evictent, as to require no explana- 
^tion. Its necessity, w^ith regard to property, will be 
^explained and made evident by the following remarks. 

Man has a uatunil propensity to store up the meuis of 
lues aubsisteftce : this propensity is cssentiid, in order to 
incite ITS to provide comfortably for ourselves, and for 
those who depend on us. But this propensity would be 
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rendered ineffectual, if we were not secured in the po9« 
session of those stores which we collect ; for no one 
would toil to accumulate what he could not possess in 
security. This security is afforded by the moral sense* 
which dictates to all men, that goods collected by the 
labour and industry of individuals are their property ; 
and that property ought to be inviolable. 

We beheld, a little while ago, one of the principal 
pillars of civil law founded deeply in our nature : we 
now perceive the great principles of criminal law laid 
equally deep in the human frame. Violations of pro 
perty and of personal security are, as we shall after- 
wards show particularly, the objects of that law. To 
punish, and, by punishing, to prevent them, is or ought 
to be the great end of that law, as shall also be particu* 
larly shown. 

That we are fitted and intended for society, and that 
society is fitted and intended for us, will become evident 
by considering our passions and affections, as well as by 
considering our moral perceptions, and the other opera- 
tions of our understandings. We have all the emotions* 
which are necessary in order that society may be formed 
and maintained : we have tenderness for the fair sex : we- 
have affection for our children, for our parents, and for 
our other relations^: we have attachment to our friends : 
we have a regard for reputation and esteem : we possess 
gratitude and compassion : we enjoy pleasure in the 
happiness of others, especially when we have beoa instru- 
mental in procuring it : we entertain for our country an 
animated and vigorous zeal: we feel delight in the 
agreeable conception of the improvement and happiness 
of mankind. 
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The centre mov'd, a circle str^ght succeeds, 
Another still, and still another spreads. 
Friend, parent, neighbour first it^ill embrace, 
His country next, and next all human race ; 
Wide and more wide, th' overflowings of the mind 
Take ev'ry creature in, of ev*ry kind ; 
Earth smiles around, with boundless bounty blest, 
Andheav*n beholds its image in his breast^<^ 

How naturally, and sometimes how strongly, are our 
passions communicated from one to another, without 
even the least knowledge of the cause, by which they 
were originally produced ! They are conveyed by aspect: 
the very countenance is infectious : the emotion flies from 
face to face : it is no sooner seen than experienced : like 
the electrick shock, it is felt instantaneously by a whole 
multitude ; though, perhaps, only one of them knows 
from whence it proceeds. Such is the force of society 
in the passions. 

This sympathy is an important quality of many of our 
passions : in particular, it invites and produces a commu- 
nication of joys and sorrows, hopes and fears. Spirits, the 
most generous and the most susceptible of strong impres« 
sions, are the most social and combining. They delight 
most to move in concert ; and feel, in the strongest man- 
ner, the force of the confederating charm. 

The social powers and dispositions of our minds dis- 
cover themselves in the earliest periods^ of life. So soon 
as a child can speak, he can ask, and he can answer a 
questibn: before he can speak, he shows signs of love, 
of resentment, and of other affections necessarily pointed 
to society. He is capable of social intercourse long 

4 Pope's Ess. on Man. Ep. 4. r. 365. 
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before he is capable of reasoning^. . We behold this 
charming intercourse between his mother and him, be- 
\ fore he is a year old. He can, by signS) ask and refuse, 

threaten and supplicate. In danger, he clings to his 
mother— for I wiU not, on this occasion, distinguish 
between the mother and the nurse*^— he enters into her 
joy and grief, is happy in her caresses, and is unhi^py in 
her displeasure. 

As sociability attends us in our infancy ; she continues 
to be our companion through all the variegated scenes of 
our riper years. By an irresistible charm, she insinuates 
herself into the hearts of every rank and dass of men, 
and mixes in all the various modes and arrangements of 
human life. Let us suppose a man of so morose and 
acrimonious a disposition, as to shun, like Timon of 
Athens, all communication with his species ; even such a 
misanthropist would wish for at least one associate, into 
whose bosom he might discharge the rancour and viru- 
lence of his own heart. 

Society is necessary as well as natural to us. To 
support life, to satisfy our natural appetites, to obtain 
those agreeable enjoyments of which our nature is sus« 
ceptible, many external things are indispensable. In 
order tq live with any degree of comfort, we must have 
food, clothing, habitations, furniture, and utensils of 
some sort. These cannot be procured without much 
art and labour ; nor without the friendly assistance of our 
fellows in society. 

Let us suppose a man of full strength, and well 
instructed in all our arts of life, to be reduced suddenly 
to solitude, even in one of ^ b^frt; cf Mitift foxd climates : 
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could he procure the grateful conveniences of 'life ? It 
will not be pretended., Could he procure even its simple 
necessaries? In an ingenious and excellent romance, we 
are told this has been done. But it will be remembered, 
that the foundation of Robinson Cruspe's future subsist- 
ence, and of all the comforts which he afterwards pro- 
^vided apd collected, was laid in the useful instruments 
and machines, which he saved from his shipwreck. 
These were the productions of society. 

X Could one, uninstructed in our arts of life, and unfur- 
nished with the productions of society, subsist in soli- 
tude, though he were of full age, and possessed of health 
and strength i the probabilities would run strong against 
him. 

Could one subsist in solitude during the weak, un- 
informed, and inexperienced period of his infkncy? 
This he could not do, unless, like another Romulus 
and Remus, he owed his subsistence to the social aid of 
the wolves. 

But let us, for a moment, suppose, that food,- raiment, 
and shelter were supplied even by a miracle; a solitary 
life must be continually harassed by dangers and fears. 
Suppose those dangers and fears to be removed ; could 
he find employment for the most excellent j)owers and 
instincts of his mind ? Could he indulge affection or 
social joy ? could he communicate, or could he receive 
social pleasure or social regard ? Dispositions very dif- 
ferent indeed-^sour discontentment, sullen melancholy, 
Usdess languor-— must prey upon his soul. 

VOX. u <t q 
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The reciprocal assistance of those, who compose st • 
single family, may procure many of the necessaries of 
life ; and may diminish its dangers. In this state som^ 
room will be afforded for social enjoyments, and for the 
finer operations of the mind. Still greater pleasures 
and advantages would be obtained by the union of a 
few families in the same neighbourhood. They would 
undertake and execute laborious works for the common 
good of all; and social emotions would operate in a less 
contracted circuit. Associations, still larger, will en- 
large the sphere of pleasure and enjoyment ; and will 
furnish more diversified and delightful exercise to our 
powers of every kind. Knowledge is increased : inven- 
tions are discovered: experience improves them: and 
the inventions, with their improvements, are spread over 
the whole community. Designs of durable and exten- 
sive advantage are boldly fornied, a[nd vigorously car- 
ried into effect. The social and benevolent affections 
range in an ample sphere i and attain an eminent degree 
of strength and refinement. 

On what does our security— on what do our enjoy- 
ments depend ? On our mutual services and sympathe- 
tick pleasures. Other animals have strength or speed 
sufficient for their preservation and defence. Man is, 
in all states, encompassed with weakness and dangers : 
but the j^trength and safety, which he wants by himself, 
he finds, when he is united with his equals. Nature 
has endowed him with a principle, which gives him 
force and superiority, where otherwise he would be help- 
less and inferiour. By sociability, they, who separately 
could make no effectual resistance, conquer and tame the 
various kinds of the brute creation. Society is the cause, 
that, not satisfied with the element on which he was 
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bom, man extends his dominion over the sea. Society 
supplies him with remedies in his diseases, with com* 
fort in his aiBiction^, and with assistance in his old age. 
Take away society, and you destroy the basis, on 
which the preservation and happiness of human life are 
laid. 

" There is nothing more certain," says Cicero,^ "than 
the excellent maxim of Plato— that we are not intended 
solely for ourselves ; but that our friends and our coun« 
try claim a portion of our birth. Since, according to 
the doctrine of the stoicks, the productions of the earth 
are designed for men, and men are designed for the 
' mutual aid of one another ; we should certainly pursue 
- the design of Nature, and promote her benign inten- 
tion, by contributing our proportion to the general 
interest, by mutually performing and receiving good 
'offices, and by emi^oying our care, our industry, and 
V even our fortune, in order to strengthen the love and 
friendship, which should always predominate in human 
society. 

In point of dignity, the social operations and emotions 
. of the mind rise to a most respectable height. The 
excellency of man is chiefly discerned in the great im- 
provements, of which he is susceptible in society : these, 
by perseverance and vigour, may be carried on progres- 
sively to degrees higher and higher, above any limits 
which we can now assign. 

Our social affections and operations acquire still great- 
er importance, in another point of view : they promote 

« Beoff.l.l,cr.N 
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and are necessary to bur happiness. ^ If we could sup- 
pose ours^ Ives," says Cicero, ' who knew so well how to 
illustrate law by philosophy— >^^ if we could suppose our- 
selves tnmsportcfd by some divinity into a solitude, 
replete with' all the delicacies which the heart of man 
could desire, but excluded, at the same time, from everjr 
possible intercourse with our kind, there is not a person 
in the world of so unsocial and savage a temper, as to 
be capable, in these forlorn circumstances, of relishing 
any enjoyment.'^ " Nothing," continues he, "is more true, 
than what the philosopher Archytas is reported to have 
said : If a man were to be carried up into heaven, and 
see the beauties of universal nature displayed before 
him, he would receive but little pleasUre from the won- 
derful scenes, unless there was some person, to whom 
he could relate the glories, which he had 'viewed* Hu- 
man nature is so constituted, as to be incapable of soli, 
tary satisfactions. Man, like tliose plants which are 
formed to embrace others, is led, by an instinctive impulse, 
to recline on those of his own kind." 

Man, like the gen'rous vinf!, supported lives ; 

The strength he gams is from th' embrace he gives. 8 

The observations, which we make in common life, 
vouch the justness of these sentiments. We see those 
persons possess the greatest share of happiness, who have 
about them many objects of love and endearment. To the 
want of these objects, may be ascribed the moroseness 
of monks, and of those who, without entering into any 
religious order, lead the lives of monks* 

^ De Amic. 33. « Pope's Ess. on Man. £p. 3. v. 311. 
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Of the same nature with the indulgence of domestick 
affections, and equally refreshing to the spirit, is the 
pleasure, which flows from acts of beneficence, either 
in bestowing pecuniary favours, or in imparting, to 
<those who want it, the benefit of our advice, or the 
assistance of our professional skill. The last considera^ 
tion is urged, with peculiar propriety, by the professor 
<of law. Innumerable instances occur, in whiph gentler 
ixien of the bar, who possess abilities and character, can 
bestow what may be called favours, even on those, who 
are both able and willing to pay well for their services. 
When a client has an important business depending, 
entire confidence in the integrity and talents of his coun- 
sel diffuses over his mind a degree of composure and se^ 
rc^nity, against which a fee, weighed in the balance, 
would be found wanting. I'his is particularly the case, 
wh^n the life or the reputation of the client is at stake. 

The foregoing observations may also be applied to 
publick services done for the state, by assisting her in 
her councils, or by defending or prosecuting her inter- 
ests. Even if no suitable return, as it sometimes hap* 
pens, should te received from the state for such services; 
yet a mind, nurtured to the refined and enlarged exercise 
of the social passion, will find no trivial pleasure in the 
reflection that it has performed them, and that those, for 
whom they were performed, enjoy the advantages re- 
sulting from them. Virtue, in such an instance, will 
prove herself her own reward. A man, whose soul yi- . 
brates in unison with the benevolent affections, will al- 
ways find within him an encouragement, and a compen- 
sation too, for discharging his duty — an encouragement 
and a compe^nsafion, of whiqh ingratitude itself cannot 
deprive him. 
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I will not a{^al to vanity, and ask, if any thing caa 
be more flattering, than to obtain the praises and acda- 
mations of others. But I will appeal to conscious 
rectitude, and ask, whether any thing can be more sa- 
tisfactory, than to deserve their regard and esteem* 

The possession of science is always attended with 
pleasure : but science, believe me, acquires an increased 
relish, when we have an opportunity of pouring it into 
the bosoms of others. We receive a redoubled satis- 
faction from the agreeable, though, perhaps, the flatter- 
ing opinion, that we communicate entertainment and in- 
struction ; and from the opinion, better founded, that 
even weak attempts to communicate entertainment and 
instruction are received with reflected social emotions. 

» •» 

What can be more productive of happiness than ev€n 
those wants, which are the foundations of so many bles- 
sings — ^love and friendship, q^enerosity and reliance, 
kindness and gratitude? The^ .^ 'Hjj^ations even of sense 
lose their relish, if not heightened: by the " spes mutui 
credula animi" — corresponding social emotions. 


, t*» ' ■ 


Our esteem of others, too, arisin^JFrom the approba- 
tion of their conduct, is a most pleasing affection. The 
contemplation of a great and good character wai ms the 
heart, and invigorates the whole frame. 

The wisest and most benign constitution of a rational 
and moral system is that, in which the degree of private 
affection, most useful to the individual, is, at the same 
time, consistent with the greatest interest of the system ; 
and in which the degree of social affection, most useful 
to the system, is, at the same time, productive of the 
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{greatest happiness to the individual. Thus it is in the 
system of society. In that system, he who acts on such 
principles, and is governed by such affections, as sever 
him from the common good and publick interest, works, 
in reality, towards his own misery: while he, on the 
other hand, who operates for the good of the whole, as 
is by nature and by nature's God appointed him, pursues, 
in truth, and at the same time, his own felicity. 

Regulated by this standard, extensive, unerring, and 
sublime, self-love and social are the same. 

To a state of society, then, we are invited from every 
quarter. It is natural ; it is necessary ; it is pleasing ; 
it is profitable to us. The result of all is, that for a 
state of society we are designated by Him, who is all- 
wise and all-good. , ' 

Society may be distinc:^ -^'shed into two kinds, natural 
and civil. This dist' ou has not been marked with 
the accuracy, which it well merits. Indeed some wri- 
ters have given little or no attention to the latter kind; 
others have expressly denied it, and said, that there can 
be no civil society without civil government. But this 
is certainly not the case. A state of civil society must 
have existed, and such a state, in all our reasonings on 
this subject, must be supposed, before civil government 
Could be regularly formed and established. Nay, 'tis 
for the security and improvement of such a state, that 
the adventitious one of civil government has been insti- 
tuted. To civil society, indeed, withput including in its 
description the idea of civil government, the name of 
state may be assigned, by way of excellence. It is in 
this sense that Cicero seems to use it, in the following 
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beautiful passage* ^^ Nothing, which is exhibited on our 
g^obe, is more acceptable to that divinity, which governs 
the whole universe, than those communities and assem- 
blages of men, which, lawfully associated, — -jure sociiiti 
denominated states." ^ 


Hoiir often has the end been sacrificed to the means I 
Government was instituted for the happiness of society : 
how often has the happiness of society been offered as a 
victim to the idol of government ! But this is not agree- 
able to the true order of things : it is not consistent witii 
the orthodox political creed. Let government — ^let ev^i 
the constitution be, as they ought to be, the handmaids ; 
let them not be, for they ought not to be, the mistresses 
of the state. \ 

\ 

A state may be described — vl complete body of free 
persons, united together for their common benefit, to 
enjoy peaceably what is their own, and to do justice to 
others. It is an anificial person : it has its affairs and ks 
interests : it has its rules ;' it has its obligations ; and it 
has its righjts. It may acquire property, distinct from 
that of its members : it may incur debts, to be dischar- 
ged out of the publick stock, not out of the private for- 
tunes of individuals : it may be bound by contracts, and 
for damages arising quasi ex contractu. 

In order to constitute a state, it is indispensably ne* 
cessary, that the wills and the power of all the tniembers 
be united iu such a manner, that they shall never act nor 
desire but one antTthe same thing, in whatever relates to 
the end, for which the society is established. It is from 

^ SoiDD. Sdp. c. SL 
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this UBion of wills and of strength, that the state of 
body politick resiilts* The only rational and natural 
method, therefore, of constituting a civil society, is by 
the convention or consent of the members, who compose 
it. For by a civil society we properly understand, thf 
voluntary union of persons in the same end, and in the 
same mean's requisite to obtain that end. This union is 
a benefit, not a sacrifice : civil is an addition to natural 
order. 

This union may rationally be supposed to be formed 
in the following manner: if a number of people, who 
had hitherto lived independent of each other, wished to 
form a civil society, it would be necessary to enter into 
an engagement to associate together in one body, and to 
regulate, with one common consent, whatever regards 
their preservation, their security, their improvement, 
their happiness. 


In the social compact, each individual engages with 
the whole collectively, and the whole collectively en- 
gage with each individual. These engagements are ob« 
4igatory, because they are mutual. The individuals who 
ure not parties to them, are not ibaembers of the society. 

. Smaller societies may be. formed within a state by a 
part of its members. These societies also are deemed 
to be moral persons ; but not in a state of natural liberty : 
their actions are cognizable by the superiour Pfyj^b* of 
the state, and are regulated by its laws* To ttfse so- 
^etics die name of corporations is generally appro- 
priated, diough somewhat in^roperly ; for the term, is 
strictly applieable to supreme as well as to inferiour 
bodies politick. 

VOL. I. R r 
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The foregoin|j^ account of the formation of civU soete^ 
ty, which refers it to original engagements; and conse- 
quently resolves the duty of submission to the laws of 
the society, into the universal obligation of fidelity in the 
performance of promises, is warmly attacked by a sensibly 
and ingenious writer. * He represents it, as founded on a 
supposition, false in fact; as insufficient, if it was true, 
for the purposes, for which it is produced ; and as lead* 
ing to dangerous consequences. He acknowledges, how- 
ever, that, in the United States, transactions have 
happened, which bear the nearest resemblance to this 
political idea, of any, of which history has preserved the 
account or the memory. This subject has already received 
some ; it will afterwards receive more attention and exa- 
mination. At present, it is sufficient, and it is proper, 
to intimate to you the point of discussion ; for it is a very 
important one in the science of government. 


In civil society, previously to the institution of civil 
government, all men are equal. Of one blood all nations 
are made ; from one source the whole human race has 
sprung. 

When we say, that all men are equal ; we mean not 
to apply this equality to their virtues, their talents, their 
dispositions, or their acquirements. In all these respects, 
there is, and it is fit for the great purposes of sociiety 
that there should be, great inequality among men. In 
theropral and political as well as in the natural woiid, 
diverlfty fofms an important part of beauty ; and as of 
beauty, so of utility likewise. That social happiness, 
which arises from the friendly intercourse of good offices. 


i 3. Paley 140. 
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could not be enjoyed, unless men were so framed and so 
disposed, as mutually to afford and to stand in need of 
service and assistance. Hence the necessity not only of 
great variety, but even of great inequality in the talents 
of men, bodily as well as mental. Society supposes 
mutual dependence : mutual dependence supposes mutual 
wants : all the social exercises and enjoyments may be 
xeduced to two heads — ^that of giving, and that of re* 
ceiving : but these imply different aptitudes to give and 
to receive. 

Many are the degrees, many are the varieties of human 
genius, human dispositions, and human characters. One 
man has a turn for mechanicks ; another, for architecture ; 
one paints ; a second makes poems : this excels in the 
arts of a military ; the other, in those of civil life. To 
account for these varieties of taste and character, is not 
easy ; Is, perhaps, impossible. But though their ejficient 
cause it may be difficult to explain ; their final cause, 
that is, the intention of Providence in appointing them, 
we can see and admire. These varieties of taste and ' 
character induce different persons to choose different 
professions and employments in life : these varieties 
render mankind mutually beneficial to each other, and 
prevent too violent oppositions of interest in the same 
pursuit. Hence we enjoy a variety of conveniences; 
hence the numerous arts and sciences have been invented 
and improved; hence the sources of commerce and 
friendly intercourse between different nations have been 
opened ; hence the circulation of truth has been quick- 
ened and promoted ; hence the operations of social virtue 
iiave been multiplied and enlarged.. . 


SOS LSCTUHES ON XA^» 

Heayeo, forming each on other to dcfjoid, 

Bids each on cither for asuftance call, 

Till one man's weakness grows the strength of all* 

Wants, frailties, passions closer still ally 

The common interest, or endear the tie : 

To these we owe true friendship, love sincere, 

Each home-felt joy, that life inherits here, i 

How insipidly uniform would human life and fioammfe 
be, without the beautiful variety of colours, reflected upoh 
them by dilFerent tastes, different tempers, and dtfferem 
pharacters ! 

But however great the variety and inequality of men 
may be with regard to virtue, talents, taste, and acquire- 
ments; there is still one aspect, in which' all men io 
society, previous to civil government, are equal. Witli 
regard to all, there is an equality in rights and in dbtiga- 
tions ; there is diat ^^ jus aequum,'' that equal law, in 
which the Romans placed true freedom. The natural 
rights and duties of man belong equally to all* Each 
Forms a part of that great system, whose greatest interest 
mid happiness are intended by all the laws of God and 
nature. These laws prohibit the wisest and the most pow- 
erful from inflicting misery on the meanest and most 
ignorant ; and from depriving them of their rights or just 
acquisitions. By these laws, rights, natural or acquired, 
are con^rmed, in the same manner, to all ; to the weak 
and artless, their ismall acquisitions, as well as to the 
strong and artful, their large ones, if much labour 
employed entitles the active to great possessions, die 
indolent have a right, equally sacred, to the litde 
sions, which they occupy and impiove. 

^ Pope. Ess. Man. Ep.3. V. 34a 
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As in civil society, previous to civil government, all 
men are equal ; so, in the same «tate, all men are free* 
fc such a state, no one can claim, in preference to 
Imother, superiour right : in the same state, no one can 

claim over another superiour authority. 

« 

Nature has implanted in man the desire of his own 
lia{^ines8 ; she has inspired him with many tender affec- 
tions towards others, especially in the near relations of 
life ; she has endowed him widi intellectual and with 
active powers ; she has furnished him with a natural 
impulse to exercise his powers for his own happiness, 
wid the happiness of those, for whom he entet^ns such 
tender affections* If all this be true, the undeniable 
consequence is, that he has a right to exert those powers 
ibr the accomjdishment of those purposes, in such a 
-manner, and upon such objects, as bis ioqlination and 
judgment shall direct; provided he does no injury to 
others ; and provided more publick interests, do not de« 
Biand his labours. This right is natural liberty. Every 
man hs^ a sense of this right. Every man has a sense 
of the improprie^ of restraining or interrupting it. 
Those who judge wisely, will use this liberty virtuously 
and honourably : those, who are less wise, will employ 
it in meaner pursuits : others, again, may, perhaps, in- 
dulge it m what may be justly censured as vicipus and 
dishonourable. Yet, with regard even to these last, 
while they are not injurious to others ; and while no 
human institution has placed them under tlie control of 
magistrates or laws, die sense of liberty is so strong, and 
its loss is so deeply resented, that, upon the whole, more 
unhappiness would result from depriving them of their 
liberty on account of their imprudence, than could be 
reasonably apprehended from the imprudent use of their 
liberty. 
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The right of natural liberty is sug|pested to us not 
only by the selfish parts of our constitution, but l^'our 
generous affections ; and especisdly by our mdral sensed 
which intimates to. us, that in our voluntary actioos' csn- 
sist our dignity and perfection. 

The laws of nature are the measure and the rule ; they 
ascertain the limits and the extent of natural liberty. 


In society, when the sentiments of the members are 
not unanimous, the voice of the majority must be deem^ 
ed the will of the whole. That the majority, by any 
vote, should bind not only themselves, but those also 
who dissent from that vote, seems, at first, to be incon- 
sistent with the well knowp rules-^-that all men* are 
naturally equal; and that all' men are naturally free. 
From these rules, it may be alleged, that no one can be 
bound by the act of an^pther, without his own consent. 
But it is to be remembered, that society is constituted 
for a certain purpose ; and that each member of it con« 
sents that this purpose shall be carried on ; and, conse- 
quently, that every thing necessary for carrying it on 
shall be done. Now a number of persons can jointly do 
business only in three ways-*— by the decision of the 
whole, by the decision of the majority, or by the deci- 
sion of the minority. The first case is not here supposed, 
nor is there occasion to make a. question concerning it. 
The only remaining questicm, then^ which can be pro- 
posed, is, which is most reasonable and equitable— -that 
the minority should bind the majority-— or that the ma- 
jority should bind the minority ? The latter, certainly* 
It is most reasonable; because it is not so probable, that 
a greater number, as that a smaller nun&ber, concurring 
in judgment, should be mistaken. It is most equitable; 
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because the grei^er number arie presumed, to have an 
interest in the society proportioned to that number* Be- 
sides ; though, in the case supposed, the minority are 
bound without their immediate consent ; they are bound 
by their consent, originally given to the establishment of 
the society, for the purposes which it was intended to 
accomplish. For it has been already observed, that 
those, who enter not into the original engagement form- 
ing the socie^, are not to be considered as members : 
all the members, therefore, must have originally given 
their consent. 

The rule, which we have mentioned, may be altered 
and modified by positive institution. In some cases, the . 
consent of a number larger than a mere majority: in 
others, even unanimity may be required. 

This is the proper place for considering a question of 
very considerable importance in civil society, and con- 
cerning which there has been much diversity in the sen- 
timents of writers, and in the laws and practice of states: 
has a state a right to prohibit the emigration of its 
members? may a citizen dissolve the connexion between 
him and his country ? 

On the principles of the compact of association, which 
I have already stated, there seems to be but litde doubt 
that one article of it may be, that each individual binds 
himself indissolubly to the society, while the society 
performs, on its part, the stipulated conditions. This 
engagement each individual may make for himself: ^ but 

^ Coimecticat was originally settled by emigrants £rom the neigh- 
bourhood of Bsston. They applied to the general court of Maasa- 
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can he make it for his children and" his posterity? xuast 
they be and continue bound by the act of their fiather and 
ancestor ? 

The notion of natural, per|>etaal^ and unalienable; 
allegiance from the citizen to the society, or to the head 
of the society, of which he was bom a member, has^ by 
some writers and in some countries, been carried very 
far indeed : and their practice has been equally rigorous 
with^their principles. The well known maxim, which 
the writers upon the law of England have adopted and 
applied to this case is,^ ^^ Nemo potest exuere patriam.'* 
It is not, therefore, as is hcdden by that law, in the power 
of any private subject to shake off his allegiance, and 
to transfer it-to a foreign prince. Nor is it in the power 
of any foreign prince, by naturalizing or employiag a 
subject of Great Britain, to dissolve the bond of allegiance 
between that subject and the crown. Hence it has been 
adjudged, that a cartel for the exchange or ransom of 
prisoners of war cannot extend to the case of a subject 
bom, though clothed with a. commission £N>m the party 
to the cartel. ^ The reason assigned is, that by the laws 
of all nations, subjects taken in arms against their law* 
ful prince are not considered as. prisoners of war, but 
as rebels ; and are liable to the punishments ordinarily 
inflicted on rebels. "^ This doctrine was, so late as the 

cbnsaetUlcKr permission to go in questofnew advealures : and couift 
not be satisfied, until they had obtained the leave of the court For 
it was the general sense, as we are assured, that the inhabitants 
were all mutually bound to one another by the oath of a freeman, 
as well as the origmal compact ; so as not to be at liberty to aepa* 
rata without the consent of the whole. ChaL 286. 

>F08t.2a4. ^MtitA. 
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y^ar one thousaad seven hundred and forty seven, applied 
tp the case of a native of Great Britain, who had received 
his education in France from his early infai^cy ; and who 
had spent his riper years in a profitable employment 
in that kingdom, where all his hopes were centred, a 

The reasons in favour of the position, that a citizen 
cannot dissolve the political connexion between him and 
his country, may be stated in the following manner. Eve- 
ry citizen, as soon as he is bom, is under the protection 
of the state, and is entitled to all the advantages arising 
from that protection : he, therefore, owes obedience to 
that power, from which the protection, which he enjoys, 
is derived. But while he Qontinues in infancy and non- 
age, he cannot perform the duties of obedience. The 
performance of them must be respited, till he arrive at 
the years of discretion and maturity. When he arrives 
at those years, he owes obedience, not only for the pro- 
tection, which he t^en enjoys, but also for that, which, 
from his birth, he has enjoyed. Obedience now becomes 
a duty founded upon principles of gratitude, as well aa 
upon principles of interest : • it becomes a debt, which 
nothing but the performance of the duties of citizenship, 
during a whole life, will discharge. ° 

But, notwithstanding this train of thought and rea- 
soning, there are certainly cases, in which a citizen has 
an unquestionable right to renounce his country, and 
go in quest of a settlement in some other part of the world. 
One of these cases is, when, in his own country, he 
cannot procure a subsistence. Another is, when the 
society neglects to fulfil its obligations to the citizen. 

n Fost^ 59. o 2i P. Wms. 123. 124. 
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A diird 18, when the society would etldbiisli kiw$, on 
things, to which the original social compact cannot oblige 
the citizen to submit, f 

In answer to the inferences drawn from piinciides tt 
gratitude, it may be observed, that eveiy man bei^g 
bom free, a native citizen, when he arrives at the iqgejaf 
discretion, may examine whetiier it be convenient for 
him to join in the socie^, for which he was destined by 
his birth. If, on exatnination, he finds, that tt will it 
more advantageous to him to remove into another cons- 
try, he has a right to go, making to that which he leaves 
a proper return for what it has done in his favour, and 
preserving for it, as far as"" it shall be consistent wkh 
the engagements, which his new situation and vsm* 
nexions may require, tlie sentiments of respect and 
attachment. 

The sentiments of Mr. Locke on d&is subjtet go 
much further. ** *Tis plain," says he, ^ •• by the law of 
right reason, that a child is bom a subject of no coun- 
try or govemment. He is under his father's tiiitieii 
and authority, till he eomes to the age of discretion; 
and then he is a freemsm, at liberty What government he 
will put himself under ; what body politick he wffl usttie 
himself to.'* 


u 


O glorious regulations!'' says Cicero,*" ** originally 
established for us by our ancestors of Roman name; 
that no ^one of us should be obliged to belong to moz^ 
than one society, since a dissimilitude of societies must 

p Vat. 96.b.l.s. 223- 225. % On Chr. Gov. s. 118 
r PraBalb.c.13. 
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produef a proportioaed variety of lawfli-; that no one, 
QOBtnuy to his wdination, should be deprived of his 
right of citizensl^ip ; s^id that no one, contrary tp his in- 
clinations, should be obliged to continue 'm that rela* 
tion. The power of ret^niog and of renouncing our 
Ibights pf cilizeqshj^, is the wist stable foundation of 
mxt ISierties." 

In. the digest of the flpn^tan ]|aw, * it i^ laid dovn as a 
rule, that every o^ 19 at liberty to choose the state, of 
which he wishes to be a member. , 

• |!iHle^4) excepting ii\ soix^^ vezy particular cases, evexy 
cmo ought to be m liberty to leave the state. This gene- 
1^ liberty is not only just, b^t vfmy be productive of 
4n«€h flp»ierou8 ap^tl^n amopg stiites, and of exten« 
sive qidvantages tQ their pitizen?. Those states, which 
:^9ns|ge their affairs best, will pffer the strongest induce- 
VlMls to their own citizens to remain, and to others to 
incorporate among them. On the otherhand, it is both 
Inhuman and unjust to convert the state into a prison for 
its citizens, by preventing them from leaving it on a pro- 
spect of ndvantiige to themselves. True it is, that they 
-ought to make compensation for s^ny advantages, which 
Aeyhave derived fron^ the state at its expense: but 
equally true it 19, that this compensation is generally 
made, by their having contributed annually, daring their 
past residence, towards the publick revenue, by paying 
taxes on property, as all men, even minors, do ; and by 
consuming goqd^, on which ii^posts or dutie^ have been 
Jevied* 


• ^.).49.t.l5. 
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Emigration may arise from various causes. It may 
be occasioned by the population of a country. In this 
case, great numbers may be constantly leaving the state^ 
and yet the state may be increasing in population. It 
has been suggested by some writers, that the right of 
exposing children has been one cause of the populous- 
ness of China. Surely the prospect that they will be 
comfortably .provided for, if not in their own, yet in 
another country, must be a much mor^ powerful, as 
well as more humane incentive to marriages. 

Insecurity, hardships, oppression may be the causes 
of emigration. A nation whose inhabitants are in a pre. 
dicament so disagreeable, may be in declining circum- 
stances ; but those circumstances, indicating a decline, 
are not the effects of emigration ; they are the eflfects of 
the evils and calamities which occasion it. Two things, 
which are commonly considered as cause and effect, are 
often no more than two collateral effects of the same 
cause. 

Independently, therefore, of the question of right, 
there can be but few cases, in which emigration could 
be prohibited on the sound principles of policy. Emi- 
gration, it is true, may be a s3rmptom of languor and 
decay; but it may also be an evidence and a conse- 
quence of the overflowing vigour and prosperity of the 
state. 

Permit me to suggest a still further reason*— 4o me it 
appears a strong one-— in favour of unrestrained emigra- 
tion. In a free state, the consent of every citizen to its 
institution and government ought to be evinc,ed either 
by express declarations, or by the strongest and justest 
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presumptions. When a state is formed, the residence 
of a citizen is presumed a sufficient evidence of his as- 
sent and acquiescence in its institutions : to reside in any 
country is universally deemed a submission to its authority. 
But that these presumptions may be fairly drawn, we must 
be understood as speaking of a state, from which the 
citizens have liberty to depart with their effects at plea- 
sure. Where this liberty is not enjoyed, the considera- 
tions of family, of property, and many other considera- 
tions that are without a name, may detain a man, much 
against his inclination, in a country, iii which he finds 
himself trammelled. In such case, his residence is no 
reasonable evidence of his consent to the formation, the 
constitution, the government, or the laws of the state. 

Upon the whole it appears, that the right of emigra- 
tion is a rights advantageous to the citizen, and gene- 
rally useful even to the state. It may, however, in the 
fundamental laws, be reduced to a certainty. The citi- 
zens of Neufchatel in Switzerland may quit the country, 
and carry off their effects, in whatever manner they 
please, without paying any duties. ' By the constitution 
of Pennsylvania,^ it is declared "that emigration from 
the state shall not be prohibited." 

These remarks on the rights and principles of emi- 
gration, prepare the way for remarks, more important, 
oa the principles and rights of colonization, which will 
form the subject of inquiry in a future part of our lectures. 

* Vat. 96. b. 1. s. 225. » Art. 9. s. 25. 
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OF MAN) AS A MEMBER O? A GONFEDERAflOK. 


A, NUMBER of states or societies may associate or 
confederate together for their mutual security and advaa^ 
tage. In some respects^ such confederacies are to be 
considered as forming only one nation : in other respects^ 
they are to be considered as still retaining their separata 
political capacities, characters, rights, and powers. Asso*- 
ciations of this kind have made their appearance but 
seldom on the great theatre of human affairs ; and wb&i 
they have appeared, the part they have acted has gene- 
rally been but a short one ; and even that short part has, 
in most instances, been defaced, or mutilated, or rendered 
obscure by the effect of ail-corroding time. The appear- 
ance, however, of personages, so peculiarly interesting to 
the United States, well deserves to be marked, to be 
traced, to be distinguished, with th^ most sedulous pre- 
cision and exactness. 
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The first association of this kind, of which we have 
any information from history, is that of the Amphyc- 
tionick Council, so called from Amphyction, by whom it 
was instituted. In the time of this wise and patriotick 
prince, the condition of Greece demanded his most 
serious and deep reflection. That country was divided 
into a great number of small independent sovereignties. 
That division was likely to occasion controversies, and 
produce ruinous intestine wars. Weakness and confu- 
sion, the inseparable concomitants of such wars, might 
invit^ the attacks of the barbarous nations, by whom 
Greece was surrounded. Her destruction, total and 
irretrievable, might prove the necessary consequence. 

To prevent calamities, so probable and so great, 
Amphyction meditated and formed the plan of uniting 
' all the different states of Greece in one common bond, as 
well as in one common interest ; that, availing themselves 
of the advantages and strength, acquired by this union, 
they might labour together in xnaintaining their internal 
peace and security, and in rendering themselves respect- 
able, and, if necessary, formidable to the neighbouring 
nations. With this view, and on these principles, he 
formed a league among twelve Grecian cities, whose 
deputies were to meet twice a year at Thermopyla, where 
Amphyction reigned. ^ > Difference of times and circum- 
stances produced many successive alterations in this 
assembly ; but the general intention and invariable object 
of all its modellers and directers was, to form a complete 
representation of all Greece. ^ 

* * 

a 2. Gog. Or. Laws* 26. «> LeL L. P. Pre! 43. 
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Each city sent two deputies ; and had, of consequence, 
two vot^s in their deliberations, without distinction or 
preeminence. 

We should consider the Council of the Amphyctions 
as the Congress of the United States of Greece. The 
delegates, who composed that august assembly, repre- 
sented the ' body of the nation ; and were invested with 
full power to deliberate and resolve upon whatever 
appeared to them to be most conducive to the publick 
prosperity. * Besides those laws, by which each parti- 
cular city was governed, others were enacted hy the 
Council of Amphyctions, of general fol*ce and obligation 
on all. Those were called Amphyctionick laws. All 
contests between the Grecian states and cities came under 
die particular cognizance of the Amphyctions* To their 
tribunal, an appeal also lay in all private controversies, a 
To the same tribunal, individuals were amenable for their 
publick crimes. ^ Their authority extended to the raising 
of forces, and to compel the obstinate to submit to the 
execution of their decrees. The three religious wars, 
undertaken by the order of the Amphyctions, are striking 
instances of the extent of their power. ^. 

• 

Among the Grecians, it was esteemed a high honour 
to have a right to send delegates to this kind of states- 
general. The least mark of infidelity to their country 
was sufficient to prevent their admission, or to procure 
their expulsion. The Lacedemonians, however impor« 

c 2, G05. Or. Laws. 77, ^ Lei. L. P. PreL 39. 53. 

*■ LeL Dem. Int. to oration de conma. 
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taut, a&d the Phocians were, for some time, excluded ; 
and could not obtain a readmission, till, by unequivocal 
proofs of service and attachment to the publick, they 
had made reparation for the fault, which they had 
committed* 

The effects, produced by the Council of the Amphyc- 
ttons, fully answered the most sanguine expectations of 
the prince, by whom it was instituted. From the moment 
of its establishment, the interests of their country became 
the common concern of all the people of Greece. The 
different states, of which the union was composed, formed 
only one and the Same republick : and this union it was, 
which made the Greeks so formidable afterwards to the 
barbarians. ^ To the Amphyctions we may ascribe the 
salvation of Greece from the invasion of Xerxes. It was 
by means of this association, that she performed such 
wonderful actions, and supported, for so long a time, the 
character of the pride of nations. 

Amphyction ought to be esteemed one of the greatest 
men, that Greece ever produced ; and the establishment 
of the Council of the Amphyctions should be admired, as 
a great master-piece in human politipks. 

While the generous principles, on which the Council 
of the Amphyctions was formed, continued to preserve 
their due vigour, that illustrious bq^y was respectable, 
august, and powerful. But when Greece herself began 
to degenerate, her representative body was contaminated 
with the general corruption. The decline of this coun- 
cil we may date particularly from the time, when Philip 

s 2. Gog. Or. Laws. 38. 
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t>f Macedon, artful and intriguing, practised on its venal 
members by bribes, and succeeded in having his kingdom 
annexed to the Hellenick Body. It continued, however, 
for ages after the destruction of Grecian liberty, to 
assemble, and to exercise some remains of its authority. ^ 

The next confederacy, which clsums our attention, is 
that of the Lycians. In this republick, the just rights of 
suflfrage were observed with great accuracy. It was an 
associfition of twenty three towns. These were arranged 
into three classes, in proportion to their strength. In the 
first class, six states were included. The numbers of 
which the second and third classes were composed, aire 
uncertain. Every city had its own magistrates and go- 
vernment, and managed its own internal affairs. But all 
uniting together, formed only one common republick, 
and had one common council. In that council, they 
deliberated and resolved concerning war, concerning 
peace, concerning alliances ; in a word, concerning the 
general Interests and welfare of the Lycians. The 
towns of the first class had'three votes ; the towns of the 
second class had two votes ; and the towns of the third 
class had one vote, in the common council. In the same 
proportion, they contributed to the publick expenses, and 
appointed the publick magistrates of the union. 


/ 


This republick was celebrated for its moderation and 
justice. Respected and unimpaired, it continued till the 
Romans, by their extending conquests, overpowered 
every thing in Asia. 


h Lcl. L. P. Prel. S&. 57. 
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Concernnig the Lycians, one observation- is vtaAe^ 
which merits our particular notice. They obterved 
customs more than written laws. * 

^' WasI to give," says the celebrated Montesquieuyj 
^Hhe model of an excellent confederate republick, I 
would select that of Lycia." The happy experience, 
however, of the United States, has evinced, that, even 
upon that model, immense improvements have been 
made. 

The Acluean League comes now in review before us. 
The cities composing it retained, like those of Lycia, the 
government of their interiour police, and appointed their 
own magistrates ' and publick officers. The senate, in 
which they were represented, had the sole and exclusive 
right of declaring war and making peace ; of receiving 
and sending ambassadours ; of entering into treaties, and 
forming alliances. It aj^pinted a chief magistrate, called 
a pretor, who commanded their armies, and who, assisted 
by a council often of the senators, not only administered 
the government during the recess of the senate ; but, 
when the senate was assembled, had also a large share in 
its deliberations. At firsts there were two pretors ; but 
experience taught them to prefer one« 

. In Achaia, all the cities had the same money, the 
same weights and measures, the same customs and laws* 
The popular government, we are told, was not so tem^ 
pestuous in the cities of Achaia, as in some of the other 
cities of Greece ; because, in Achaia, it was tempered 
by the authority and laws of the confederacy. Indeed it 

> 2. Ub. Em. 320. 3)23 . I ^. Laws. b. 9. a 3. 
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U unquestionable, that, in this, confederacy, there was 
4PEkU£h more moderation and justice, than was to be found 
in any of the cities exercising singly all the prerogatives 
of sovereignty. 

When Lacedemon was admitted into the Ach«aa 
league ; she was obliged to abolish the institutions of 
JLycurgus, said to adopt the laws of the Ach»ans* But 
X^acedaemon had been long a meniber of the Amphyc-* 
tionick Council ; and, during all the time, she bad bee;a 
left in the full possession of her own government and 
laws. This circumstsMi^ce discloses a very important dif^ 
ference between those two confederate systems. ^ 

The ^tolian League was similar to that of the 
Achasans ; and therefore it is unnecessary to make parti^ 
clilar observations conceniing it. ^ 

The Germanick Body has been generally considered 
as a confederate state. From the feudal system, which 
has itself many of the important features of a confede- 
racy, the federsd system, which constitutes the empire 
of Grermany, has grown. Its powers are vested in a 
diet, represenftingthe component members of the c«m£e«- 
dersu:y; inthe emperour, who is the executive magis»- 
trate, with a negative on the decrees of the diet ; and 
in the imperisil chamber and aulick council, two tribur 
nak possessed of supreme jurisdktion in controversies, 
which concern the empire, or happen among its members^ 


k 1. Pub. 114. 2. Ub. Em. 240. 843. 
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The diet possesses the power of legislation for Ae 
empire, of making- peace and war, contracting alliances, 
assessing quotas of troops and money, cohstructing for« 
tresses, reg^ating coin, admitting new- members, and 
subjecting disobedient members to the ban of the em- 
pire ; by which the party is degraded from his sovereign 
rights, and his possessions are forfeited. The members 
of the ccmfederacy are expressly restricted from enter- 
ing into compacts prejudicial to the empire ; [from im- 
posing tolls and duties on their mutual intercourse) widw 
out the consent of the emperour and diet; from alter- 
ing the value of money ; from doing injustice to one 
another ; and from affording assistance or retreat to die 
disturbers of the publick peaces The ban is denounced 
against such as shall violate any of these restrictions. 

The members of the diet, as such, are subject, m 
all cases, to be judged by the emperour and di^t ; and, 
in their private capacities, by the aulick council and im- 
perial chamber* 

The prerogatives of the emperour are numerous. 
The most important of them are— ^his exclusive right to 
make propositions to the diet, to negative its resolutions, 
to name ambassadours, to confer dignities and titles, to 
fill vacant electorates, to found universities, to grant 
privileges not injurious to the states of the empire, to ' 
receive and apply the publick revenues, and generally to 
watch over the publick safety. In certain cases, the 
electors form a council to him. In the character of em«- 
perour, he possesses no territory within the empire ; 
and receives no revenue for his support. 

The fundamental principle, on which this confede- 
racy rests, is — ^that the empire is a community of sove- 
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i^igns — ^tbat the diet is a representation of sovereigns— 
and that the laws are addressed to sovereigns, *" The 
princes and free states of Germany may treat with 
foreign powers. " 

. The Swiss Cantons are frequently mentioned as form- 
ing a <:onfederacy ; but they. are improperly mentioned 
in thiit character. They are no more than states con- 
nected together by a close a^d perpetual ^alliance. They 
have no common treasury ; they have no national troops^ 
even in war» they have no comnion coin ; they have no 
cooammi tribunal ; they have no common characteristick* 
of -sovereignty. 

■ A 

When a dispute happens among the cantons, there is 
a provision, that the parties to that dispute shall each 
choose &ur judges out of the neutralj cantons, whoy \h 
case of disagreement, choose an umpire. This tribunal, 
under an path of impartiality, pronounces definitive sen« 
tence. This sentence all the cantons are bound to 
enforce. ° 

The United Netherlands are generdly represented 
as a confederacy. If the term can, with propriety, be 
applied to them ; they are a confederacy of republicks^ 
or rather of aristocracies, of a very remarkable tex- 
ture. I 

The union is composed of seven coequal and sove- 
reign states or provinces ; ^ and each state or province is 

* • 

„ 1. Pub. 119. 120. n Vat 171. « 1. Pub. 123. 

^ We may exceed the United Provinces by * having, not many 
floveieignties in one commonwealth^ but many commonwealths under 
one sovereignty. Milt. 370. 
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a composition of: equal and independent cities. In all 
important cases, not onljr the states, but the cities, musT 
be unanimous* 

The sovereignty of the union b represented by dbe 
states-general, consisting of deputies iq>pouited by the 
provinces. Some hold their seats for Kfe -, some, £or skc 
years ; some, for three years^ some, for one year ; aome^ 
during pleasure. 


The states-general have auAorkyto enter iato 
ties and aUtances » to make war and peaee ; to xaiae 
armies and equip flee^ ; to ascertain quotas, and demaiMA 
contributions. In all these cases, however, unanimity 
and the sanction of their oonstituenls are reifui^te. 
They have audbbrity to i^point and vsceivfi aariMunft* 
dours ; to execute treaties and alliances already Wbeawdg 
to piovide for the coUectaon of diitiea <m imports and 
exports ; to regulate the mint, witk a saving tp the pro* 
vindal rights ; to govern, as sovereigns, the dependesne 
territories. 

The particular atstea or provinces are rftslrainad» un^ 
less widi the general consult, from enteriafr into fcMreiga 
treaties; from establishing inqK>8t8 injurious to odi^a; 
and from charging higher duties upon tbeir neighbours 
than upon their own citizens. 

A council of state ; a ehandber of accounts; and five 
coHeges of admn-ahy, aid and fortafy the fedevjid adBsani^ 
stration. 

The executive magistrate of the imion is the stadt- 
holder, who is now an hel^ditary prince. As stadthold- 
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mr, he is inTMtod with y&ey cootiderabU firerogatives. 
In his divil ci^acily, he has pQwer to settle disputes 
between the provinces ; to assist at the deliberations o£ 
the states-genend ; to g^v^ audiences to foreign ambas* 
sadours ; and to keep agenu, for his particular safiairs, 
tit foreign courts. In his matitary capaci^, he commands 
tlie 4edei«d' troops ; provides for garrisons ; regulatei 
wBitery affairs ; disposes of military i^pointm^ats, and 
of the government of foi'tified towns. Inx his marine 
capacity, he is admiral, and superintends every thing 
rdMve to naval afiaifs ; presides in the admiralties in 
person or by proxy; i^ipoints naval officers i and esta« 
bUidies.cefuiicUs of war, whose sentences are not executed 
till : he i^rove diem. He is stadtholder in the several 
provinces, as weU as in the imi<m ;> andi i'a this provin* 
cialeharactervhehas theappointmeaxtof town magistratesi 
execiites proviMkd deerees y and presides, when he plea^ 
tt€«v in ^e provincial trUmnals. Throughout all| he has 
the power of pardon.^ t 

After the independence of the United Netherl^ds was 
irecognised by Spain, the individual states began to pay 
very little regard to the decrees of the' states*general : 
(Siren particular towns and l^rdahijfe seemed desirous of 
msuntainii^ entire independence on the states of .^e 
|»-ovincesy within which they were situated. The Dut^ 
f;ovemment, which had greatly relaxed, and was even 
threatened with dissolution, recovered its tone through 
die dangers^ to which the United Provinces w(^re expOi* 
•Old by the war of thirty years, which was terminated by 
the peace of Westphalia. Since that time, dissensions 
aosos^ the Dutch have prevailed, or have been compo* 

4 1. Pub. 135« 126. 
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sed, according ats they l^ive drcftded or trusted their am* 
bitious neighbours, r 

In the Saxon Heptarchy^ a confederacy certainly ex* 
isted ; thoug^h^ perhaps, a confederacy weak, defective^ 
and interrupted ; and from all the confederated states a 
wittenagemate was frequently called. ' This general 
superintending body was sometimes called a panangli^ 
cum. 

4 

Among the ancient Germans, the genius of .confede- 
racy pervaded the whole structure of society. They 
sojourned in huts, which served them as strong holds, 
to which they carried their property in time of danger. 
These strongholds at pagh as the Greeks and Romany 
called th^m, were the natural resort of the tribes in their 
neighbourhood, and seegm to have been the embryos of 
the little states, with whicih ancient Europe so much 
abounded. A point of union being thus formed among 
a few tribes, it was natural that the warriours should 
frequently assemble at that point. , In those assemblies, 
a king, or ccimmon leader in war, and an executive 
magistrate in peace, was chosen.* ^^ Eliguntur," says 
Tacitus,** ^^ in iisdem consiliis principes, qui jura per 
pagos^vicosque reddunt." 

Though, in general, each pagus acknowledged no 
superiour, yet particuljir circumstances of society induced 
numbers of them to confederate ; and, when wars hap- 
pened, a common leader of the confederacy was chosen 
of course* When a confederacy of neighbouring pagi 

' 2. AnaL Rev. 337. • Mil. 52, . 

< 3. EdiD. FhiL Truis. la. . De mor. G«n&: c 12. , 
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had subsisted for a considerable time, a sentiment of 
national union and of nation^ character began, at last, to 
appear and operate. The common leader, occasionally 
chosen for a war, was so often elected, that he became 
a king, like the chief of a pagus ; that he was a princeps 
regionisj with several principes pagorum in such a 
subordination under him, as the chiefs of r/c/, or of 
primary tribes, were originally held under the chiefs of 
the pagi. 

These combined associates became, again, the mem- 
bers of a greater and less consolidated confederacy. 
According to Tacitus, the Suevi, one of the greatest 
communities of Germany, were not comprehended in a 
single people, but were divided into several nations, all 
bearing distinct names, though they were all included 
under the common appellation of Suevi. The Semnones, 
a single nation, though, indeed, the moi^t noble and the 
most ancient nation, comprehended under this great 
confederacy, inhabited no fewer than a hundred pagi. 
Over the largest portion of Germany the confederacy of 
the Suevi extended. ^ Thus the Semnones,' though but 
a single member of the great confederacy of the Suevi, 
were themselves, considered with regard to the pagi 
which they inhabited, a very considerable national con- 
federacy. 

Of a confederacy, whether supreme or subordinate, 
every member possessed, within itself, legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial powers, similar, but inferiour to those 
exercised by the confejleracy itself. In this, way the 

" Tac. de mor. Germ. c. 38. 39. 
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form of society was neatly indestructible* ^ The bpnds 
of association ^ere in just, though inverse, number and 
proportion to the extent and -greataess of the part» 
associated. 

« 

Let us conclude this general view of confederacies 
with an account of onej which was established, where we 
should little expect to find it, in Iceland* That obscnre 
and sequestered region-— but what place or what people 
are there, frofn whence instruction may not be drawn— 
was peopled by a series of colonies from Norway. These 
colonists relinquished their country, when it was con- 
quered by Harold wi<h the beautiful hair, in the/year 
eight hundred and seventy eight. In their new settte* 
ments, 'they formed small communities with elective 
chiefs. These, by degrees, combined together, and held 
assemblies, under a common leader, in each of the four 
great provinces, into which the ridges of Mount Hecla 
divide the island. At last, these four provinces likewise 
confederated, and formed, in the year nine hundred and 
twenty eight, a republick, under one chief naa^strafe. 

I ■ ■ 

The whole coun^ was arrax^red into- tegaisr divi* 
sions, called provinces, hundreds, and reeps. The 
magistrates held their offices for life. Diets were held 
for the districts ; and an alting, or great annual assewMy, 
was held for the nation. In that assembly, beudes the 
saTangementof)>olitical matters, appeals were received 
from the provincial courts, and rejudged, in its presence, 
and under its inspection, by the former judges. Hie 
duty of the lagman, or chief of the nation, was to cany 
into execution what the alting ordered and decreed. 

"« 3. Edin. FhiL Trans. 23. 
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Thmn W9m a succcMioa of thirty 'eight kgaunu, which 
conciiiaed tiUdie yearaoe thousand two hundred and 
sixty two, whc& the republick was destroyed by the 
Danes* 

This account n taken from the Icelandick historian, 
Arngrimus Jonas, a native of the^island, said a person, 
who appears to have h^ abundance ol mAt^rials for Us 
work.* 

' On a subject of such ntagmtude, not only that which 
kas been done^ but a^iio^at which has been proposed to 
be done, well defierv^8<^4ttention and exaiQinatioii. I 
fltBude to the grand ^^"oi ^a general confederacy in 
£iir(^, formed by the' imipense genius of Henry the 
-Fourth <x£ F|^ce ; in which be received most essential 
assistance from the geniiis, no less penetrating axKi active, 
o£ £Iizid>eth of England* 

It is very remarkable, that, by several writers, and 
even by some vety profound ones, this very enlarged 
|dan of government is considered a& nothing better than 
m mere ^ visionary project ; and doubts are proposed 
whether it could ever engage the serious contemplation 
of Henry the Great. To me, I confess, the matter 
appears in a very different light ; and I feel myself justi« 
fied and sappoirted in directing your close and earnest . 
attention to it^ when I consider Uie fact as authenticated 
by the testimony of Sully, Henry's faithful and confiden- 
tial minister, and the plan itself as occm)yi&g» for a series 
of years, the unremitted application of Henry and )i*liza- 
beth ; who were distinguished by their wisdom^ as well 

"" 3,Bdio.PhiLTran8.2S. 
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as by their enterprise ; and who' koeir^ if ever pauoea 
knew, how to draw the important line between what ta- 
extravagant and what is great. 

An investigation of thi- sublime system, from its 
commencement through tl« various and successive stagea 
of its progress and preparation^ must be instructive to 
all : to Americans, it must be z .cresting as wdl a« 

instructive. 

.. . 't-r 

Sully enters upon his acc^" ^, of ii^with expressing 
some sagacious apprehensior Mtkh^^'m fdct, has since 
been the case--^it would b 4 bi^ dh^^as one of those 
darling chimeras, or idle po. ^^tWwttHilations, in whith, 
a mind susceptible of singuk. 4^ Incommon ooiiGep* 
tions, is sometimes easily engager. t>3f He c^fesses^ tiiat 
at the first time the king sugp M <!^to him Ae idea of a 
political system, by which all £iWi^ might be managed 
and governed as a single family. iV« received the sugges* 
tion, supposing that Henry>eoo:il^ i>v it npthiBg more 
than to amuse himself with a^'<)i|ai9% 0^.t>^eculaticm, or, 
at most, to show, that his - ^^Miplations cm political 
subjects were more profound i more extensive than 
those of others. o. 

How modest is conscious m^t! Henry often after- 
wards owned to his confidential fftend, that he had long 
concealed even from him what he meditated upon tfiis 
great subject, from a principle oi shame, lest he should 
disclose designs, which might appear ridicidons or im- 
practicable* 

Inattentive to this great design, when it was first sug- 
gested, the cold and cautious Sidly was averse to it when 
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the Bi^rgetftioa was renewed. An emlless series of di& 
&eulties and obMruMlWB- presented itself to his circum*' 
^ect mind. The esLcent of a design, wMch supposed 
a union of all the states in Europe ; the concatenation 
of ev<^ts, almost infinite, ^iat would be necessary for 
iis asix^mplislMneat ;„ ^he immense expemes, which, if 
.it could be acicom^ished, would thereby be rolled upon 
Srance at a crisis, wi^ln she was scarcdy able to supply 
her own necessities* all these considerations induced 
him to consid^ he scheme as a vain one, and'^ven to 
a<iq»e^ th^it, ;if*it, tb^i^as something illusory. The 
diaposkion of/the'^-^iv^if^^ !^ ^i £urope to become jealous 
of France, ,^hen dnce.vH^' have assisted them to dissi- 
pate their £eajrs fto\e o#av .^frgrown power of the house 
of Aa8triay'^Appear^.\an«2 iilBelf^ an ansurmonniable c^* 
aiUKCle. His own si:' x^ents he endeavoured to infuse 
into- die mind of the i ^vjX, ^^ith an honest desire to un» 
deceive him, as he t ;. ug^t. Henry begged him to con- 
aider the p^an in its se^ :^m parts, and not to pass an in« 
diacriminate sentence .< t>demnation upon die whole. 
This s<did[tatiQn, i- ^iva. ^^iMe and so unassuming, it 
was imposs&le.to reft;tfv^\fno'%'he result of Sully's co^nsi** 
deration was what Hen^,n. tpected it would be — ^the con- 
version of the minister a. the opinions of the prince. 
Af;ter having s^en all tb^ parts of the fabrick.from their 
propei: points of view, ^iter having made the necessa^ 
examinaidona and die y^cessary calculations, he found 
himself engf^pcd and c^&rmed in the sentiment, that 
the plan was just in its ^tendon, and that it would be 
practicable in the execution, and glorious in its conse« 
quences. 

* . 
Great mmds frequendy unite, without intercommuni- 
cadon, upon the same great objects This exalted ays* 


^ Um prescfitwd itself id Att pentooiton ami mapLr 
■Uftt^ af SUaBriieih, before it kitd ^iccurred to the eae^ 
p«ttiTe cosqpreheiitidii of Henry. Indeed it sfypemn 
douMId, whether he was not tiMtebtad p^^hcr for the 
irithine of die di»kigii^ Bot (betoMM ,two mch^vmi^ 
tfiere was no mean jettoo^r ab<Hit tk« "rii^ or^e wam^ 
lit <rf die prior diseov^rf* Thefiunily of SvU^ w etitt^ 
possessed of a letter written by Henry, ^eTidettdy td 
Elizabeth, though her naone doee not appear mAf^- i& 
die snp^scripdoir or in die letter kseif* It is addressed 
t» ^her who m^ks imnimtal- pffaiae.'' fei^^ ifefiry 
HfeA^ of a eertsin cd^ect, rnUih h^^s^^d^i^Qm. 
excellent and rare enterprise^t^ dk^^thsmsi^ mted etM 
oonceived"-^^' a diongbt ridser dhnnfer tka^^mnJ' ,Um 
mentions, wiib rapMtre, *^adiac»t;^ so w jl fc eo — m k I sA 
and demonstradve of ^at wodU be |iecf^8aai|f foic die 
government c^ empires and king^ms,'' and thascf^^^m* 
depdonsaad fiBsolii^iatat'^ lromi^htcknoslLU^gle88.CQfi^ 
be hoped) than' ^^mottt remarkable baoea bodi of 
honour snd g^bry.*' These/evpiiKsiima cmifmml^ ta «a 
odier person than £ic2dbc(tlN-«4o: no olhtr d)}ece 'iSmti 
diat, in the invemgauonof whtefa we i^e^now effiged». 

It is well loiown that Heniy and £]iii^iedi w«t« 
anXions to h»re a^persaMd inteavi^ir ; Md diai^. in .die* 
year 1601, die latter okmer to AoiP'er and "Aifii£sfmmr tq^ 
Ci^tis fbr du^ pnrpaoe* . The' ^gemogyUila^ .esialJittheA 
among^ princes, pmifmitesi the^.<sai»fiiclmL, of .A^oimfor^. 
ence; bnt those com immh ai tk Be^ wbkh.ttony could 
not make in person, he tsansmitted by the laidiM Sa%« 
This minister fotmddiat she was deeply ^og^ig^ilifdie 
means, bjr whi<^ the great design im^ be hippUy exc^. 
ottted^ andthttt^ notwithstimdrng the i^kul^Sf iidnch^ 
in aonie 1001111% she afrprah en i Aid ^ jdie did nf»t sypeeiP JH. 
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>^ to doubt of success. Hiis she diiefljr expected for m 
aresson, of the soliditj and justness of which^ Sully de^ 
clares that he was afterwards well convinced^ It was, 
j}iat as the, plan, was, in truth, contrary only to the 4c»- 
^igns of some princes, whose Ambidous views were 
sufficiently known to all Europe, the obstacles imerpo«ed 
by those princes, instead of retarding, would promote 
the design; since they would place its' necessity 'in a 
laiore striking point of view. 

** A very great number, says Sully, of the articles, 
conditions, and different dispositions is due to this queeni 
and sufficiently evince, that, in respect of wisdom, pe- 
netration, suid all the other perfections of the mind, she 
iMcas not ipferiour to any king, ,the most truly deserving 
of -that title.^'* 

The death of this great princess gave such a violent 
ahock to the whole plan, that Henry and his minister 
were almost indiiced to abandon their fondest hopes. 
The successoarto the throne was diie successour neither 
to the virtues nor to the talents of Elizabeth ; and Henry 
had too much penetration to ex!pect that assistance, which 
James had too much pusillanimity to give. After some 
time, however, favourable circumstances occurred again, 
which induced him to reassume the plan, and to prepare^ 
with renewed vigour, for its execution. Of its execu- 
tion, he wsffl on the very eve, when the fatal poignard of 

Ravaillac interrupted it. 

• . ' . ' .-J 

'The leading object jb the greilt' design w«us to reduce,' 
within,reaspns^le bounds, the formidable power of tl»e^ 
house of Austria. With this view, it was proposed to 
devest that house of its ptx^eslions in <iermany, Italy, 
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•ml the how Cotmtries ; and to caoAwt k to the kingdosi 
^f Spain^ bounded by the ocean, the MediterraaeaBt ami 
the P)nrenean mountains. That it mighty however, be 
equally powerful with the other soivereigns bi Europe, k 
was intended to allot lo it Slurdinia, Majorca, Minorca, 
the Canaries, the Azores, and its possessions in Ari% 
Africa, and America. 

" If there be any where," says Vattel, y *' a state rest- 
less and mischievous, always ready to injure others, to 
traverse their designs, and to fotnent domestick troubles 
within them $ it is not to be doubted, that all have a right 
to join in order to repress it, and deprive it of the power 
to molest them in future* The conduct of Philip the 
second of Spain was adapted to unite aU Europe against 
him ; and it was from just reasons that Henry the Grei^ 
formed the design of humbling a power, formidable by its 
forces, and pemkious by its maxims." 

Between Henry and Elizabeth, it was a settled point, 
that neither of them should, by the <Ufferent dismember- 
ments proposed to be made, receive any thing, except the 
glory of, distributing them with equity and impartiality- 
Henry even sometimes said, widi equal moderation and 
good sense, that were the meditated dkpositions onee 
firmly established, he would have consented that the 
extent of France should have been determined by a 
majority of suffrs^es. With regard to Engfamd, die 
conduct of Elizabeth was probably influenced by an 
observation, which she made, that the Britannick isles, 
in all the different states, through which they passed, 
and amcKig all the variations of their laws and poUcy, had 
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never experienced great nikfortuties, but when^ thei^ 
aorereigns had interfered in matters beyondttbe sphere 
vof their little continent. It seetnS) indeed, as if they 
were cancoiitred in it, even by nature ; and their happi* 
Qess appears to depend entirely on themselves, provided 
^hey aim only to maintain peace in^ the three nati<ms 
^•ubject to them, by governing each according to its own 
laws and customs. 

• • • 

The ultimate design of the great plan was, to divide 
dSurope equally among a certain number of powers, in 
ftuch a manner, that no one might have reason for either 
envy or fear, from the power or possession^ of the others. 
The number of stales were reduced to fifteen. They 
.were of three diffmnt kinds ; hereditary monarchies ; 
elective monarchies ; republicks. The hereditary men- 
Archies were six — ^France, Spain, Britain, Denmark, 
Sweden, Lombardy. The elective monarchies were five 
*— the Empire, the Papacy, Poland, Hungary, Bohemia. 
The republicks were four — the Venetian, the Italian, the 
Heivetick, the Belgick. 

There was to have been a general council, represent- 
ing 9l\ the states of Europe. The estabUshment of this 
would have been the happiest kivention that could have 
-been conceived for preventing those innovations, and for 
applying a remedy to those inconveniences or defects, 
-which time often introduces or disccrrers in the wiaest 
jmd the most useful institutions. The model of this 
general council of Europe was formed on diat of the 
4neient Amphyctions of (k^eee (a delineation (^ whieh 
I have already laid before you) with such aherationa only 
as rendered it suitable to the alterations of customs, du 
mate, and policy. It was to consist of a certain number 
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^f CklQgates frdm all tli« governmeiits .o£ tiie Ghristiaii 
Sle^ublick, who were to be constamtly ibBS^mbled wn n 
oeoSEite. This body was to discuss the different inte^es^ 
decide . the controversies, smd determine all the ciri^ 
jpolitical, and religious affairs of Europe^ whedier within 
itself or with its ueighbours* The senate was to cosatst 
pf four delegates frojtti each of the following power8"-«> 
the Emperour, the Pope, the kings of France, Spain^ 
England, Denmark, Sweden, Lombardy, Poland, and the 
republick of Venice ; and of two only from the other 
repubUcks and ipferiour ..powers. All together would 
have composed a senate of about sixty six personal 
.They were to be chosen every three years* Withregmrd 
to the place of meeting, it was undetermined whether it 
would be better for the council to be fixed <»r an^bulatory ; 
upited in one, ot* divided into, thr^e. If it were divided 
into three, each containing twenty two magistrates, then 
eaOh of them must have been fixed in stich a centre as 
should appear to be most commodious. If it were judged 
isijore etp^dient not to divide the assembly, Whether fixed 
or ambulatory, it must have been ne^ly in the centre of 
Europe. . 

Be3ides this general council, it would h^ave been pro- 
per to have cons^tuted subordinate councils ; but tffhat- 
ever the number or form of those subordinate. counciU 
bad been, it would have been abisplutely necessary UHijt 
im^s^ipealshould have li^in from them tQ the genet^al comv- 
pili whase decisions, . when considered as proceeding 
fr<>m^he united authority of all the sOvereignN4P>^i^^UQ<^ 
in a maimer equally free and absolute ; must have beea 
i:<gar4i&d as «o many filmland iireYofcahte deerees. 
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A psdrticufao* acooont is, given fa^ Sndly of Uie meft# 
taken to aecure^the auccess of tins great azid g^ori- 
design. 


Henry ^as inde&tigable in his negotiations in th« 
different courts of Europe, particularly in the United 
Provinces, and in the circles of Germany. The coun<* 
cU of the states-general were Very soon unanimous in 
their determinations. The states-general were, in a 
skort time, followed by the landgrave of Hesse, and the 
prince of Anhalt, to whom, as well as to the prince c^ 
Orange, the confederacy was obliged for being increased 
by the duke of Savoy ; by sdl of the reformed religion 
in Hungary, Bohemia, and lower Austria; by many 
princes and towns in Germany; and by a great propor* 
lion of the Swiss Cantons* But a discovery either of 
tlie true motives, or of the full extent of the design^ 
was cautiously avoided. It was, at first, concealed from 
all, without exception ; and it was afterwards revealed^ 
only to a few persons of approved discretion ; and 
even of those, only to such as were absolutely to engage 
others to join the confederacy. 

The king, on his side, had actually set on foot two 
good and well furnished armies ; one of which he was 
to have commanded in person. It was to have consist- 
ed of twenty ' thousand foot, all native French, eight 
thousand Swiss, ibm* thousand Lansquenet^Or Walloons, 
five thousand horse, and twenty cannons. The second 
Was to have been connntodedby Lesdigaieres, consisting 
<of ten thousdind foot, one thousand hdrse, and ten can^ 
Dons ; besides^ a ftyitig camp of four thousand foot, si]t 
•hundred horse, and ten cannons; and Preserve of two 
thousand foot to garrison places, where they might be 
necessary. Magazines were collected and deposited in 
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proper idaces, for faciiit«ti|ig the executioii of tiie enter- 
prise : and) with the same view, maiofestQes were con^ 
pos^d with the greatest care. In them, a spirit of jaatkc^ 
of good policy, of honesty, of disinterestedness, and of 
invicdable faith was universa% apparent. 

It id impossible to dismiss a design, so interesting to 
humanity, without indulging a few observations concern- 
ing its nature, and its probable effects. That it was 
bold and magnificent, it will be unanimously agreed « 
but was it nothing more ? wa« it not presumptuous 
Und extravagant? We have seen that, as such, it was, 
at first, considered by SuHy. As such, even thfc least 
difficult and most unii«i|Jortant parts of it were considered 
by the other counsellors of France : for it was only on 
the least difficult and most unimportant parts, that he 
eould venture to consult them. ** Could it be imagined,^' 
Says Sully, *^that Henry, in his whole council, could not 
find one person, besides myself, to .whom he could', 
without danger, disclose the whole of his designs ; and 
that the respect due to him could scarce restrain those, 
who appeared most devoted to his service, from treating 
what, with the greatest circumspection, he had intrusted 
to them, as wild and extravagant chimeras." So true 
is sometimes the poet's exclamation — 

Truths would yoa teach, olr save a staking land? 
AH fear^ none aid you, and few understaad. 


But nothing discouraged that great prince^ who was |i|a 
abler politician and a better judge ^hanall his council, 
and than all his kingdom* When he perceived that 
affairs, both at home and abroad, began to wear a^ it^ 
vourable aspect, he then considered his success. as infill* 
lible. 
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At this ditftance of time, and with our prevent inq>er- 
fect knowledge of particular circumstances, it would be 
timwise to attempt a judgment, or even a conjecture, upon 
m detail of facts, existing at that age, and in the differ** 
ent states of Europe. But from general principles, and 
from our knowledge- of some eminent characters, infe^ 
Fences, plausible and-even satisfactory, may be drawn* 

One inference may be drawn from the nature of the 
design, which Henry had formed. It was not a desiga 
inspired by mean and despicable ambition: it was not a 
design, guided by base . and partial interests : it was a 
design, in the first place, to render France happy, and. 
permanendy happy: but as he well knew that France 
could not enjoy permanent felicity^ unless in conjunction, 
with the other parts of Europe ; and as he w«s well plea- ' 
sed diat the other parts of Europe should participate the 
felicity of France ; it was the happiness of Europe in. 
general which he laboured to procure ; and to procure 
in a manner BO solid and so durable, that nothing should 
afterwards be. able to shake its foundations. May w^ 
not conclude, that, every thing else being equal, the. 
probability is in favour of a great and good design i The 
fury and ravage of conquests have extended farther and 
wider, than the. benevolent system of Henry the Great 
was meant or proposed to extend. Why should evil be 
more powerful or more enlarged in its operations than 
good? In private life, success is moat frequently, though 
not universally, on the side of virtue: is it natu- 
nd to expect a contrary rule in the administration of 
states and kingdoms i Is there not reason to hope that 
pttUtck virtue will, on the whole, be triumphant; and 
that pubHck fiagitiousness must, and should, and, at a 
pMfier .time, -wfll.be degraded to the deepest ribyss of 
humiliation I 
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These obBcrrations suggest genend realms in £g^our 
of the .great design: other reasons nifty be, drawn frol^L 
the character, and tidents, and virtues of the gre«t iiiu» 
who undertook ks execution. It could not have beem 
formed by one more eminently qualified to aceompliah 
it. He possessed a courage capable of surmounting the 
greatest obstacles: he possessed a presence of niind, 
which saw and seized every opportunity of advantage: he 
possessed a prudence, which would not precipitate, but 
would calmly and patiently wait for the fit season cS 
action: he possessed consummate experience, the result 
jointly of talents and of time. With all thoae great qm^ 
Uties ias a soldier, as a statesman, and as a patriot, what 
was there, fair, or honest, or honourable, to which he 
wuld not form just pretensions i Had tlus enterprise 
fisiUd in his hands, it would probably haye failed 
for- no- other reason than this^^that he was too great 
and tpo enlightened for the age in which he lived- 


Had he been successful, the consequences of his snc* 
eess would, indeed, have been beneficial, lasting, an& 
eiBtensive, Those consequences would have reached not 
only his own suAi^ts, not only the christiaD nations of 
E^nope, but the whole world in general : of those con* 
sequences, the generation, at that time alive, the gene«> 
rations that have since succeeded, ^and those generations 
that are still to sutceed, would hove participated, doivn 
to the latest ipeoriods of time : those consequeoces wouU- 
have been the source of all the snceets, irhidht tiatsiraUjr: 
flow from an uninterrupted .and univeisal tranq^iSitjr* ' * 


l«et me add another temarkv wducjiihas 
Europe, and which, with>pride and jdy^ jnay betrans* 
ferred to Amfrica. (^ Heniy .tb^ Great .'iltai ,sdivaysi|ni 
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the honour of being considered as the author of the mpst 
important invention for th? benefit of nt^ankind, that ha^ 
yet appeared in the world ; the execution of which may, 
perhaps, be. reserved by Providence, for the greatest an4 
most capable of his successours.^' T|iis rich succession 
has been reaped in America. Here the sublime system 
of Henry the Great has been effectually realized, and 
completely carried into execution. 


When the political bonds, by which the American ' 
States had be^n connected with Great Britain, were dis- 
aplved; when they assumed, amoiig the powers of the 
earth, the separate and equal station, to which the laws 
of nature and of nature's God entitled them, the fornx 
pf government, which each should institute for herself, 
and' that form, if any, which all should institute for 
all,, became objects of th^ most serious and interesting 
deliberation. With regard to this last, which is the ob- 
ject of our present discussion, four different systems lay 
before them ; any one of which they might havp adopted. 
They might have consolidated themselves into one go- 
vernment, in which the ^separate existence of the states 
would hav^ been entirely absorbed. They might have 
rejected any plan of union or association, and have acted 
as distinct and unconnected states. They might have 
formed two or more confederacies. They might have 
united in one federal republick. 

To support, with vigour, a single government over 
the whole extent of the United States, would, I appre- 
hend, demand a system of the most unqualified and the 
Most unremitted despotism : even despotism herself, ex- 
t^ded so far and so wide, would totter under the weig^ 
9f h^r own unwieldiness. 

V OL. I. y y 
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^Separate states, numerous as those of America are, 
still more numerous as they must become, contiguous 
in situation, unconnected and disunited in government, 
wpuld; at one time, be the prey of foreign force,* foreign 
influence, and foreign intrigue ; at another, the yictims 
of mutual rage, rancour, and revenge. 

Would it have been proper to liave divided the Uni- 
ted States into two or more confederacies i It will not 
be unadvisable to examine this object with accuracy and 
attention* Some aspects^ under which it may be viewed, 
are far from being, at first sight, uninviting. Two or 
more confederacies would be each more compact and 
more manageable, than a single one extending over the 
same territory. By dividing the United States into two 
or more confederacies, the great collision of interests, 
apparently or really different or contrary, in the whole 
extent of their dominion, would be broken,^ and, in a 
great measure', disappear in the several parts. But these 
advantages, which are discovered from t^ertdin points of 
view, are greatly overbalanced by inconveniences, which 
will appear on a closer inspection. Animosities and,, 
perhaps, wars would arise from assigning the extent, the • 
limits, and the rights of the different confederacies* 
The* expenses of governing would be multiplied by the 
number of federal governments. The danger, resulting 
from foreign influence and mutual dissensions, would 
not, perhaps, be less great and alarming in the instance 
of different confederacies, than in the instance of differ- 
ent, though more nume]:ous, unassociated states. These 
observations, and many others which might be made on 
the subject, will be sufficient to evin{^, that a^ivision 
of the United States into a number of separate confe- 
deracies would probably be an unsatisfactory and an un- 
successful experiment. 


« ^ 
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The only remaining system, that is to be considered, 
is the union of tl^e American States into one confederate 
republick. It will not be necessary to employ many argu- 
inents to show, that this is the most eligible system, 
which could have been proposed* By adopting it, the 
vjgour and decision of a wide spreading monarchy may 
be associated with the freedom and beneficence of a 
compacted commonwealth. On one' hand, the extent of 
territory ; the diversity of climate and soil ; the number, 
and greatness, and connexion of lakes and rivers, with * 
which the United gtates are intersected and almost sur- 
rounded, all indicate an enlarged government to be fit 
znd advantageous for them. On the other hand, the 
principles and dispositions of their citizens indicate, 
that, in this enlarged government, liberty shall reign 
triumphant. 

Agreeably to these principles, the United States have 
been formed into one confederate republick ; first, under 
the articles of confederation ; afterwards, lilider our pre- 
sent national government. The weakness and inefficien- 
cy of the former; the excellencies, the advantages, and 
the imperfections of the latter — for it has its imperfec- 
tions, though neither many nor dangerous — we shall 
hereafter have an opportunity of showing. Our present 
purpose win be best answered by taking a general view 
of those principles, characters, and . properties, which 
distinguish or 'ought to distinguish a confederate repub^ 
lick and its members, 

" An overgrown republick," says the Marquis of Bec» 
caria, in the exquisite performance^, with which he has 
enriched the treasures of legislation — " an overgrown 
republick can be saved from despotism, only by subdi- 
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VI ding it into a number of confederate republicks. But 
how is this practicable ? By a despotick dictator, who, 
with the courage of Sylla, has as much genius for build- 
. ^n& upi as that Roman KaS for pulling down. If he be 
an ambitious man ; his reward will be immortal glory : 
if a philosopher ; the blessings of his fellow citizens will 
sufficiently console him for the loss of authority, though 
he should not be insensil)le to their ingratitude."* In 
the United States, there is no occasion for the assump- 
tion of dictatorial power, in order to be enabled to per- 
form supereminent services for thfl^ publick. Powers 
amply sufficient for the performance of the greatest 
services, the enlightened citizens of the United States 
know how to give. As they know how to give those 
powers, so they know how to confine them within the 
proper and reasonable limits. 

If a commonwealth is small, it may be destroyed by a 
foreign power ; if it is extensive, it cariries within it the 
internal causes of its destruction. This double disad- 
vantage affects equally democracies and aristocracies^ 
whether they are well, or whether they are ill constituted. 
The former disadvantage is selfevident ; and, therefore, 
requires no illustration. The latter may be evinced 
from the following considerations. In a very extended 
commonwealth, it is difficult, if not impracticable, to pro- 
vide, at the same time, the three following requisites— 
a number of representatives, which will not be too large ; 
opportunities of minute and local information, which will 
be sufficiently frequent and convenient ; an^ a connexion 
between the constituent and representative, which will 
be sufficiently intimate and binding. The experience of 

* 6ec«c«S6. 
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ages evinces, that, where a certain excess in numbers 
prevails, regularity, decency, and the convenient despatch 
of business are expected in vain. On the other hand, 
when, to avdid an excessive number of representatives^ 
-one representative is allotted to too great a number of 
constituents ; it is improbable, that the former should 
possess a sufficient degree of accurate and circumstantial 
knowledge, or of an interest^ common, and, at the same 
time, peculiar, with the latter, to qualify him for the 
zealous and well informed discharge of his confidential 
trust. Add to these considerations, that, in a common- 
wealth, the proceedings and deliberations are too com- 
plicated and too slow for the emergencies of an extended 
government; to whose affairs and interests, simplicity 
and secrecy in council, and vigour and desp?.tchin execu- 
tion are of indispensable necessity. For these reasons, 
it is not unlikely, that mankind would, at last, have been 
obliged to submit always to the government of a single 
person, if they had not invented the form of a constitu- 
tion, which is recommended by all the internal advan-' 
tages of a republican government, and, at the same time, 
by all the force and energy of a government, which is 
monarchical. This form is a federal republick. 

This form of government is a convention, by which 
several states consent to become citizens of a larger state, 
which they wish to form. * It is a society formed of 
other societies, which make a new one* This new one 
may be enlarged and aggrandized by the union of asso* 
ciates still new. 

This kind of republick, fitted for resistance against 
exteriour attacks, is equally fitted to maintain its graat* 

s Mont. Sp. Laws. b. 9. c 1. 
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nest without interiour corruptipn. It is formed for 
avoiding the inconveniences of that government, which 
is bad; and for securing the benefits of that, which is 
good. 

In this kind of republick, the rights of internal legis* 
lation may be reserved to all the states, of which it is 
composed; while the adjustment of their several <Jaims, 
the power of peace and war^ the regulation of comnderce, 
the right of entering into treaties, the authority of taxa- 
tion, and the direction and government of the common 
force of the confederacy may be vested in the national 
government* 

A confederate republick should consist of states, 
whose government is of the same nature ; and it is proper 
that their government should be of the republican kind. 
Small monarchies are unfriendly to the genius of confe- 
deration* The spirit of monarchy is too often dominion 
and war; that of a commonwealth is more frequently 
moderation and peace. It is not likely, therefor^, that 
these two kinds of government should subsist, on amica- 
ble terms, in the same confederated republick. Thus 
Germany, which consists of free cities and arbitrary 
monarchies, forms a confederacy, jarring andLdisjointed. 
Thus Greece was ruined, when the kings of Macedon 
obtained a seat among the Amphyctions. Hence we 
may see the propriety and wise policy of that article in 
the constitution of the United States,^ which provides^ 
that they shall guaranty to every state in the union a 
republican form of government. . 

« 
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When we s^y, that the government of those states, 
^which unite in the same confederacy, ought to be of the 
t^me nature ; it is not to be understood, that there 
should be a precise and exact uniformity in all their 
particular establishments and laws. It is sufficient that 
the fundamental principles of their laws and constitutions 
be consistent and congenial ; and that some general 
rights and privileges should be diffused indiscriminately 
among them. Among these, the rights and privileges 
of naturalization hold an important place. Of such con- 
sequence was the intercommunication of these rights 
and privileges in the opinion of my Lord Bacon, that 
he considered them as the strongest of all bonds to 
cement and to preserve the union of slates. ^^ Let us 
take a view,'* says he, " and we shall find, that where- 
soever kingdoms and states have been united, and that 
union incorporated by a bond of mutual naturalization, 
you shall never observe them afterwards, upon any occa- 
sion of trouble or otherwise, to break and sever again." ® 
Machiavel, when he inquires concerning the causes, . to 
which Rome was indebted for her splendour and great- 
ness, assigns none of stronger or more extensive ope- 
ration than this — she easily compounded and incorporated 
with strangers. ** This important subject has received a 
proportioned degree of attention in forming the consti- 
tution of the. United States. " The citizens of each 
state shall be entitled to all privileges and immuni- 
ties of dozens in the several states."® In addition 
to this, the congress have power to ** establish a uni- 
form rule of naturalization throughout the United 
States."' ^ 

<" 4. Ld. Bac 343. did. 214. « Art 4. 8.2. 
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Though a union of laws is, by no means, necessary 
to a union of states ; yet a similarity in their code of 
publick ^ laws is a most desirable object. The publick 
law is the great sinew of government. The sinews of 
the different governments, composing the union, should, 
as far as it can be effected, be equally strong. ^^ In this 
point," says my Lord Bacon, ** the rule holdeth, which 
was pronounced by an ancient father, touching the diver* 
sity of rites in the church ; for finding the vesture of the 
queen in the psalm (who prefigured the church) was of 
divers colours ; and finding again that Christ's coat was 
without a seam, concludeth well, in veste varietas sit. 


w 


scissura non sit. ^ 


Non onmibns &cies una ; sed qualis decet esse sororam. 

OVID. 

In a confederated republick, consisting of states of 
unequal numbers, extent, and power, the influence of 
each ought to bear a corresponding proportion. The 
Lycian republick was an association of twenty three 
towns. The large ones had three votes in the common 
council, the middling ones two, the small ones one. 
They contributed to the national expenses according to 
the proportion of suffrages. " Were I to give a model,'* 
says the celebrated Montesquieu, ^ ^* of an excellent 
confederate republick, I would pitch upon that of 
Lycia.'* 


No one state, comprehended within a confederated* 
republick, should be permitted to conc^lude an alliance 
with a foreign nation. This salutary regulation subsists 

f 4 Ld. Bac 334. 335. h 4.Ld.Bac.315. iSp.Laws.b. 9,c3;. 
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not In the constitution of the Germankk Body. Hence 
%he frequent dissensions and calamities, to which that 
j^re^t confederacy is constantly exposed, and with which 
Jt is frequently visited, through the rashness or the an>- 
bition of a single memben 

With regard to foreign transactions, and with regard 
to those matters, which affect the genci al interests of 
■the whole uiiion, a confederated republick should be con* 
^dered and should act as a single government or nation. 

A union of hearts and affections, as well as a union 
of counsels and interests, is the very life and soul of a 
confederated republick. This is a subject, on which it 
i^ almost impossible to say too much, or to speak with 
tof» much zeal. We have, in former lectures, i seen 
•how strong, how active, and how persevering are the 
operations and aims of our social powers. They are 
jcapable of being raised to the greatest height. They are 
capable of being enlarged to the greatest extent. But 
they partake of human imperfection : in their most use- 
ful and amiable forms, they sometimes degenerate into 
irregularity, abuse, and what I may call an excess of 
ippncentricity : by this I mean, overstrained exertions 
within a narrow and contracted sphere. Faction itself 
is frequently nothing else than a warm but inconsiderate 
ebullition of our social propensities. 

How easily is the esprit du corps generated ! How 
powerfully is it felt ! How Universally does it operate ! 
Hqw early does it appear ! How ardent we see it in boys 

J Ante ch. 7. 
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of diSerent schools ; and of different classes in the same 
school ! With what emulation do th6y strive to outshine 
one another in their several tasks or sports ! With 
what eagerness do the young men of neighbour- 
ing and rival towns — rival because they are neighbour- 
ing — contend for victory m their nu-al and manly exer- 
cises ! Let the distinction be once formed — it is imma- 
terial on wha€ occasion, or from what cause — ^and its 
effects will be both strong and lasting. They will be be- 
neficial or pernicious, according to the direction, which 
it first receives, and the objects to which it ultimately 
tends. How frivolous ; how fierce ; how obstinate ; and 
how bloody were the contests of the Blues and Greens 
in the Hippodrome of Constantinople ! The empire was 
sometimes shaken to its centre ; an(j[ those, who pro- 
duced the strong convulsions, could tell neither what 
they wished, nor why they were agitated. On the othei^ 
hand ; how often has the reputation of a regiment been 
preserved or heightened — ^how often, in battle, has vic- 
tory been obtained or retrieved, by the wise encourage- 
ment and skilful applix^ation of the esprit du corps ! This 
spirit should not be extinguished: but in all govern- 
ments, it is of vast moment — in confederated govern- 
ments, it is of indispensable n'bcessity— that it should be 
regulated, guided, and controlled. 

^^ The associating genius of man,'' says my Lord 
Shaftesbury, "is never better proved? than in those very 
societies, which are formed in opposition to the general 
one of mankind, and to the real interest of the state." ^ 
Extensive governments are particularly exposed to this 
inconvenience: to this inconvenience a national go- 
vernment, such as ours, composed of a great number of 

k 1. Shaft. 114 
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States, powerful, extensive, and separated, taa great dis- 
tance, by situation, and, sometimes too, by an opinion 
of interest, not only from one another, but from the su- 
perintending power, by which they are connected — to 
this inconvenience, I say, such a national government isy 
of all, the most exposed— by this inconvenience, I add, 
such a national government is, of all, the most endan- 
. gered. To embrace the whole, requires an expansion of 
. mind^of talents, and of tem'{)er. To the trouble, though 
the generous trouble, of expanding their mind, their 
. talents, and their temper, some will be averse from in- 
dolence, or what the indolent call moderation ; others 
will be averse from interest, or what the interested call 
prudence. The former will encourage a narrow spirit 
by their example ; the latter will encourage it by their 
' exertions also. These last will introduce and recom- 
mend the government of their state, as a rival, for so- 
cial and benevolent affection, to the government of the 
United States. The simplicity of some, the inexperi- 
.ence of others, the unsuspecting confidence, again, of 
others will be won by plausible and seducing representa- 
tions ; and, in this manner, and by these arts, the patri- 
otick emanations of the soiil, which would otherwise be 
diffused over the whole Union, will be refracted and con- 
verged to a very narrow and inconsiderable part of it. 

Against this ungenerous application of one of the 
noblest propensities of our nature, the system of our 
education and of our law ought to be directed with the 
most vigorous and unremitted ardour. This application 
of that noble propensity is not merely ungenerous : it is 
no less unwise. It is unwise, as to the person, who 
makes it ; it is unwise, as to the state, to the advantage 
of which it is supposed to be made. Apply and extend. 
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in favour of the Union, tfa*e same train of reflection aacT 
argument which is used in favour of the state. Widi 
regard to the latter, will it not be allowed-^will it not be 
lU'ged— will it not be properly urged, that the ilkterest 
of the whole should never be sacrificed to that of a paitt 
nor the interest of a greater part to that of a part, 
which is smaller ? Will it ndt be allowed — ^will it not be 
urged, that to think or act in a contrary manner* woidd 
be improper and unwise ? Why should not llie saipe rea- 
soning and the same conduct be aillowed-— why should 
they not be urged — ^for they may be urged with equal 
propriety^in favour of the interests of the Union, or of 
the greater part of the Union, compared with those of a 
single member, of which that Union is composed i 

But it will be seldom, if ever, necetostfy that die 
interest of a single state should be sacrificed to that of 
the United States. The laws, and government, and 
policy of the union operate universally and not partially ; 
for the accomplishment of general and not of local pur- 
poses. On the other hand, the laws, and government, 
and policy of a particular state, compared with the Union, 
operate partially and not universally; for the accom« 
plishment of purposes, which are local, and not general. 
If, then, on any subject, a diiference should take place 
between the sentiments, and designs, and plans of- the 
national government and those of the government of a 
single state ; on whose side are justice and general utility 
likely to be found ? It is to be presumed that they wiUbe 
found on the side of the national government. That 
government is animated and directed by a representation 
of the whole Union: the government of a single itate is 
animated and directed by a representation of only a part, 
inconsiderable when compared with the whole. Is it 
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not more i^ensonable/as weU as more potriottek, that the 
interests of every part should be governed, since they 
will be embraced, by the counsels df the Whole, than that 
the interests of the whole should be governed, since they 
will not be embraced, by the counsels of a part f 

Expahded patriotism is a cardinal virtue in the Uni- 
ted States. This csu*dinal virtue-^this ^'passion for the 
commonweal," superiour to contracted motives or views, 
will preserve inviolate the connexion of interest between 
the whole and all its parts, and the connexion of affection 
as well as interest between all the several parts* 

Let us, then, cherish ^ let us encourage ; let us ad« 
mire ; let us teach: let us practise this ^^ devotion to 
the publick," so meritorious, and so necessary to the 
peace, and greatness, and happiness of the United States. 

<< Thfe central parent-publick calls 
Its utmost effort forth, awakes each sense, 
The comely, grand, and tender. Without this, 
This awful pant, shook from sublimer powers 
Than those of self, this heaven-infused delight, 
This moral gravitation, rushing prone 
To press the pubHck good, mir system soon, 
Traverse, to several uelJUh centres drawn, 
WiU reel to ruin." 

2. Thonu Works. 158. 

^ — To avoid this fate, 
Let worth and virtue- 
Exerted full, from every quarter shine, 
Commix'd in heightened blaze. Light flash'd to light, 
Moral or intellectual, more intense 
By giving glows. As on pare winter's eve, 
Qradual, the stats efiulge ; fainter, at first. 
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Tbey, stragi^g^, rise : but whea the radiant IumC, 
In thick profusion poured, shineout immeniCi 
Each casting; vivid influenca on each, 
From pole to pole a glittering deluge plajrs^ 
And worlds above rcjoicei and men betow.** 

2. Thonu Work: 16S. 
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or HAN, AB A HEHB£R 07 THS GREAT COMMONWEALTH 

OF NATIONS. 

iLVERY civil society, under whatever fomi it appears, 
whether governed merely by the natural laws of such a 
society, or by them and civil institutions superadded-— 
every such society, not subordinate to another, is a sove* 
reign state. 

Those, who unite in society, lived, before their 
union, in a state of nature : a state of nature is a state 
of equality and liberty. That liberty and that equality, 
belonging to the individuals, before the union, belong, 
after the union, to the society, which those individuals 
compose. The consequence. is, that a society is sub« 
jected to no power or authority without it ; that it may 
do what is necessary for its preservation ; that it may 
exercise all its rights, and is obliged to give an account 
of its conduct to- no onts. But these things constitute 
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what is called sovereignty* Every state, therefore 
composed of individuals, free and equal, is a state sove- 
reign and independent. The aggregate body possesses 
all the rights of the individuals, of whom it is formed. 

Another consequence is, that the rights of any one 
state are naturally the same as those of every other. States 
are moral persons, who live together in a natural society, 
under the law of nations. To give a state a right to 
make an immediate figure in the great society of nations, 
it is sufficient, if it be really sovereign and independent ; 
that is, it must govern itself by its own authority.* Thus, 
when the United Colonies found it necessary to dissolve 
the political bonds, which had connected them with 
Great Britain, and to assume among the powers of the 
dftrth the separate and eqiud station, to which tbe laws 
of nature and of nature's God entitled them ; they had a 
right to publish and declare, as, in fact, they did pub- 
lish and declare, ihat ^^ they were free and indepeiident 
Btate^; and that, as free and independent. states, they 
•had fidl power tp levy war, to conclude peace, contract 
<dUaacea, establish ccmtmerce, and to do all other acts 
and things, which independent states may of right do ;'^ 
though, at that time, no articles of confederation were 
'agreed upon ; nor wa» any form of civil government 
inatituted by them. 

A number of individuals, who have formed them* 
selves into a society or state, are, with regard to the 
•purposes of the society, bound to consider themselves as 
one moral person. JBut the rest of mankind, who are 
not parties tp this social compact, are under no obliga- 
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tion to take notice of it ; and may still consider the society 
as a large number of unconnected persons. This per- 
sonality-— I know no better expression for it— of a state 
must, as to other nations, be derived from their consent 
and agreement. But when a society have once associa- 
ted, and considered and announced themselves to other 
iiations as a moral person, this consent and agreement 
ought not to be refused, without solid and special rea- 
sons, which will justify the refusal. On this consent 
and agreement, the mutual and mutually beneficial faiter- 
course of nations is founded : whatever, therefore, pro- 
motes this intercourse, should be zealously encouraged; 
whatever prevents or interrupts it, should be cautiously 
avoided. 

Though one state has, by an unequal alliance,*^ formed 
"" a connexion with another state more powerful ; still 
the weaker state is to be reckoned in the class of 
sovereigns. To the weaker state, the unequal alliance 
may secure the most assistance ; on the stronger, it may 
reflect the most honour ; but it leaves both the same 
rank among the society of nations. 

We may go further ; if a state, in order to provide 
for its own safety, finds it necessary to place itself under 
the protection of another ; and, in consideration of that 
protection, stipulates to perform equivalent offices, with«i 
out devesting itself of the right of self-government ; such 
a state ceases not to preserve its place among sovereigns. 
The payment even- of tribute, though it may diminish the 
dignity of the society, by no means destroys or impairs 
Its sovereignty or its rights. 

. TOL. I. 3a. 
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Tvo sovereign states may employ the same executive 
magistrate, or bear allegiwce to the same prince, widw 
out any dependence on each other ; and each may retain 
all its national rights, free and undiminished* This 
last, under the house of Stuart, was the case of £n- 
S^d iM^d Scotland, before the natim of Great Britain 
was formed by their union. This last, also, as shall be 
hereafter shown at large, was the case of Great Qrit^iiii 
and the American colonies, before the political connexion 
between them, was declared to be dissolved* 

But one people who have passed under the dominion 
of another* can no longer form a state : they can no 
longer retain a place in the great society of nations. Of 
that great society, equality is the basis and the rule. To 
this equality, the inferiority of subjection and the supe- 
riority of command are, alike, repugnant- 

This equality of nations is the great and general 
foundation of national^ rights. In this matter, no regard 
is had to names. On the great theatre of the worlds 
empires, kingdoms, cpmmcmwealths, jMincipalities, duke- 
doms, free towns, are all equally imperial. A society, 
which, without subordination to any other^ exercises 
within itself all the essential powers of society, is save* 
reign, and has all the rights of a soyereign and inde* 
pen4ent state; however narrow its territories; however 
small its numbers may be. 

£vety nation deserves consideration apd respect; 
because it makes aQ immediate figure ia the gcandest 
aociety of the human race ; because it is independent <^ 
all earthly power ; and because it is an assemblage of a 
number of men^ whoj doubtleas* are more considerable 
than any individual. ^ 


^itll regard to precedenc^Tf or the first place ftmong 
«quak, power and antiquity are grounds, upon which it 
is daimed or allowed* Into this questioiEi, the forms of 
'government do not enter. 

The natural state of individuals we have already 
seen to be a state of society and peace : such alto is 
the natural state of nations. This state, it is the duty 
o£ nations, as well as of individuals, to preserve and im« 
prove. But among nations, as well as ^mong individuals, 
differences and causes of differejuce wiU, sometimes, 
unavoidably arise. - Over independent nations there is 
BO coercive authority, to which recourse may be had for 
a decision of their controversies. What, then, shall be 
done, in order to terminate or adjust them i Much may 
be done ; much ought to be done, before the fatal appeal 
ia Qiade to the dernier resort of sovereigns. 

In some peculiar situations, it is more prudent, as 
veil as more honourable, to abandon than to claim a 
right ; to disregard, than to resent an injury : but, by 
nations, even this laudable and generous conduct should 
be observed with great prudence and circumspection, and 
in such a manner as, instead of cowardice, to discover 
magnanimity. ' Whmi this conduct can be so observed, 
what a glorious example does it exhibit to the world ! 
** A king of France ought not to revenge the wrongs of 
a duke of Orleans,'* was nobly said by a monarch of an 
elevated mind. Might it not al$o be said, that it is not 
every petty offence, which ought to provoke the dignified 
energy of sovereign power ? Suppose a picture, disre« 
spectful to Lewis the fourteenth, had been exhibited in 
Holland ; was this a sufiicient occasion for drawing forth 
the great monarch at the head of the armies of France i 
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Was it a sufficient occasion for drawing him forth at the 
head of those armies against a power, comparatively 
inconsiderable, and trembling to its centre from a con. 
scions sei\se of its own inferiority i 

Nee deus intersit, nisi nodus vindice dignus. 

On some occasions, it may be proper to claim a right, 
or take notice of an injury, merely widi a determined and 
heroick purpose of ceding the former, and of forgiving 
the latter. This mode of proceeding, adopted at a proper 
time, in a proper manner, and by a proper person, has a 
great and a useful effect. It. displays the good sense 
and superioiir judgment of him, who observes it; and 
secures the esteem, perhaps the friendship of him, to- 
wards whom it is observed. 

Controversies often happen, when neither of the 
parties to them is intentionally wrong : they arise from 
misapprehensions or mistakes. In such cases, nothing 
more is necessary for an amicable accommodation, than 
candid conference and mutual explanation. ** There are 
two kinds of disputation," says Cicero,** " one, by argu- 
ment and reason ; the other, by violence and force. To 
determine controversies by the former belongs to man ; 
by the latter, to the brutes. To the latter we ought never 
to have recourse, but when all* hopes of success by the 
former are proved to be unavailing." If in every minute 
particular, an entire coincidence of sentiment and inte- 
rest cannot take place ; concessions, in the course of a 
negotiation, may be made on both sides; and, in this 
manner^ a satisfactory adjustment of every difference 
may be effectuated. 

>» De oS L 1. 0.11, 
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If the parties themselves, notwithstanding their peace- 
ful and proper inclinations, cannot finally agree upon the 
t^'ms, according to which the difference should be adjust- 

m 

ed i those terms may, in many instances, be arranged and 
settled by the kind and benevolent mediation of a com- 
mon iriend* Delicate, indeed, but highly useful is the 
office of a mediator. Address, prudence, a winning 
smoothness, but, above all, a most strict impartiality are 
the rare qualifications, which he ought to possess. Pos- 
sessing these, he will favour what is due to justice and 
right ; but remembering, at the same time, that his office 
is to conciliate, and not to judge, his leading effort will 
•be to preserve or to procure peace, and to prevail on him^ 
who has even justice on his side, to relax something, if 
such a relaxation shall be necessary for accomplishing 
a purpose so desirable and so humane. In the Alcoran^ 
it is delivered as an indispensable injunction, that if two 
nations of the faithful will go to war, the others shall 
interpose and force the aggressor to make satisfaction, 
and afterwards lay both under an obligation to live, for 
the future, in peace and friendship. ^ 

If, unfortunately, neither negotiation nor friendly in- 
terposition of disinterested and benevolent powers shall 
prove effectual, for determining a controversy between 
two nations ; there is another method^ remaining^ by 
which mutual irritation and, much more, dreadful extre- 
mities may be prevented between those, who have no 
common judge upon earth, to whom they can appeal. 
This method is, to refer the matter in dispute to the 
award of arbitrators. 

This mode of decision has been embraced by nations, 
the most powerful fuid the most wise. When the Athe- 

c PufF. 556. b. 5. c. 13. s, 7. 
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Hums and the citiEeiM of Megara htA a dispute eoneere* 
ing the property of theitlandof Salamk, five Lacedemo- 
niaa umpires were chosen to settle their omtested dahns. 
Some of the Italian states, in the earfy ages of Roasey 
submitted their controversies to the detennination of the 
Romans. The Romans themselves, haughty and domi« 
nesting as they were, and proud of the chaifact^^r dthellart 
miperbo9y proposed to the Samnites, that the subject of 
their contention should be referred to the arbitraticm of 
their common fiiends and allies. ^ The Druids, those 
revered ministers of a mysterious superstition, were &e 
umpires between nations at war, and frequently brought 
matters to an accommodation, when the beSSgerent 
powers were on the very instant of an engagement. ^* It 
is cruel and detestable,'' says Thucydides, ^^ to treat him 
as an enemy, who is willing to submit his case to an 
arbitration."* 

In all their alliances with one another, and even ia 
those, which they have formed with the neighbouring 
powers, the Swiss have used the wise precaution to ascer- 
tain, beforehand, the manner, in which their differences 
should be left to the award of arbitrators, in case it should 
prove impracticable to adjust them upon amicable terms. 
This prudent and judicious policy has contributed, in no 
small degree, to maintain the Helvetian republick in that 
flourishing state, which has secured its liberty, and ren« 
dered it respectable over all Europe. ' 

When the sentence of the arbitrators is given, it 
Ought to be obeyed ; unless it be flagrandy partial, ma*, 
nifestly unjust, or clearly beyond the powers given by 

^ Liv. 1. a. c S3. « Gro. 486. 4ar. '^ 1PI|»|^ ^. s. 3S9. 


* the »i;dmu8sion« If the awnrd is upon the veiy point 
disputed, it can never be manifestly unjust, since it has 
been rendered doubtful by the dissension of the parties. 

It has been the opinion of some very respectable and 
wtSk Informed writers, that k ifnould be highly convenl* 
ent, and even somewhat necessary, that congresses of a 
number of states should foe held, in which the differences 
of contending parties might be determined by those al- 
together disinterested in them ^ and in which^ likewise, 
flome effectual means might be devised and carried into , 
execution, for compelling nations at war to conclude a 
peace upon fair and equitable condkions« In the course 
of the present century, two general congresses have been 
held in Europe — one at Cambray ; the other at Soisaons: 
bu|C they were nothing more than pompoua farces, acted, 
with great parade, by those, who wished to appear soli- 
citous for an accommodation, but who, in fact, were 
little solicitous to promote it. ' 

If justice cannot be obtained in any of the peaceful 
modes aboveno^ntioned ; a nation has then a right to do 
itself justice* But even this ought to be done, when it 
€:an possibly be done, without proceeding to the last dire* 
iiil necessity of commencing a war» Reprisals may be 
made. If one nadon has got into^ its possession what 
belongs to another, and will not restore it ; if it refuses 
to' pay a jifst debt, or to nmke reparation for an injiury ; 
that other nation may seize property belonging to the 

• first, may apply it for its own benefit, in discharge of 
what is due, together with interest and damages ; or it 
nmy ho^d the property in pledge, until satisfaction be 
made. 

■ 
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The subject of reprisals is so delicate and interefiting; 
that the nature and the extent of the right to make tbem 
deserve a careful and accurate investigation. 

We have already seen,^ that a nation is to be consi- 
dered as a moral person, having an understanding and 
will peculiar to itself : as such it is considered by the 
law of nations. The consequence necessarity is, that 
every act of this moral or collective person must, in t^e 
view of that law, be the concurrent act of its several 
members. 

From the same principles, the property of each of 
the members must, with regard to other states, be deem- 
ed the property of the whole nation. In some degree,^ 
this isy in truth, the case ; because the nation has power 
over the riches of the citizens ; and because those riches 
form a part of the national wealth. All those/ who 
compose a nation, making, in the consideration of fo* 
reign states, one whole, or one single person ; all their 
property must be considered as the property of that sin- 
gle person. It is in the power of a nation to establish, 
among its citizens, a community of goods ,* but whether 
this is done, or is not done, the separate property of 
those citizens can neither be known nor discriminated 
by other states. The unavoidable result is, that, if onfe 
nation has a right to any part of the goods of another, 
it has a right to the goods of its citizens, till the right 
be satisfied or discharged. The unavoidable result, 
again, is, that when it is justifiable to make reprisals^ 
they may be made on the property of any of the citi- 
zens^ as well as on that of the nation. From this rule> 

^ Ante p.3b4.S05. 
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one exception has been made, and deserves to be esta- 
blished. This exception is made in favour of a deposit 
trusted to the faith of the nation, which has a right to 
make reprisals. This deposit has been made only in con- 
sequence of the reliance, which the owner had on this 
faith : this faith ought to be respected, even in the case 
of an open and declared war. For this reason, in 
France, in England, and in some other countries of 
Europe, the money, which hostile foreigners have placed 
in the publick. funds, has been considered as sacred from 
the rights of reprisals, and even of war. 

He who, for the injustice done by a nation, makes 
reprisals upon the property of its citizens indiscrimi- 
nately, cannot be accused of seizing the property of one 
person in order to satisfy the debt of another. It is a 
demand against the state, to the discharge of which 
every citizen is bound to contribute his just proportion* 
It is the duty and business of the nation to provide, that 
those citizens, upon whom the reprisals fall immediate* 
ly, should be indemnified for every thing beyond that 
share, which, on a fair assessment, they ought to pay. 
The nation ought to go farther : if the reprisals have 
been occasioned originally by the injustice or violence of 
some of its members ; those members should be com- 
pelled to make satisfaction for every loss, which has 
arisen from their conduct. 

Though the property of the private citizens, from 
the nature and the necessity of the case, must, in many, 
perhaps, in most instances, be considered by foreign 
states as liable for their demands against the nation ; yet 
where publick property can be known and certainly dis- 
tinguished, it is unquestionably proper, that such pro- 
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petty should, in the first place, be the selected object of 
reprisals, if to reprisals it be easily or conveniently ac- 
cessible. The principles of humanity and the dictates 
of magnanimity suggest, with equal force, the reason- 
ableness and propriety of this discrimination, whenever 
it can be made. 

As the property of a nation, or of the citizens of a^ 
nation, may be seized by reprisals, in order to compel it 
to do justice j so, on some occasions, the citizens them- 
selves may be seized, in consequence of the same prin- 
ciples, and may be detained until full satisfaction has 
been received. This mode of proceeding was known 
among the Grecians by a name, which may be literally 
translated mancatching ; A^fi^^xn^^m. At Athens, the law 
permitted the relations of him, who had been assassinated 
in a foreign country, to apprehend three persons qf that 
country, suid detain them, till the assassin was pun- 
ished or delivered up. 


In making reprisals, three precautions should be in- 
violably observed. 1. They ought not to be made with- 
out the authority of the nation. Though reprisals are 
not war ; and though their proper use is to prevent war ; 
yet they approach to a war, and are often followed by 
one. They are, therefore, proceedings of too much 
publick moment, to be carried on under the direction 
and at the discretion of individuals ; probably, of indi- 
viduals immediately and particularly interested in them. 
In all civilized countries, therefore, it is the unvaried 
practice, ;that when a citizen considers himself as injured 
by a forcim state, be applies to the sovereign power of 
his nation for permission to make reprisals. 2. Reprisals 
ought to be made only for a demand, which is both just 
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and certain. If it be ddubtful or unliquidated, the first 
application should be for such steps as may be necessary 
to ascertain its reasonableness and its extent. 3. The 
reprisals should be in a due proportion to the demand. 
General reprisals, the grand pensionary De Wit used to 
say, wqre scarcely to be distinguished from an open war. 

We have now seen that the citizens, in their persons 
and in their fortunes, may be accountable for the con- 
duct of the nation : so, on the other hand, the nation 
may sometimes be accountable for the conduct of its 
private citizens. » 

The state should protect the citizen, should defend 
him from injury, and should procure reparation for in- 
juries which he has sustained. So, likewise, the nation 
should not suffer its citizens to commit injuries against 
the citizens of other states ; it ought to disclaim the 
conduct of such as offer injuries 5 and ought to compel 
or to give satisfaction for the injuries which have beetf 
" offered. 

It is impossible, however, that, even in the best re- 
gulated state, the government should be able to super- 
intend the whole conduct of all the citizens, and to re- 
strain them within the precise bounds of duty and obe- 
dience : it would be unjust, therefore, to impute to the 
tiatidti, or to the government, all the faults or offences, 
which its members may commit. Hence it does not ne- 
cessarily follow, that one has received an injury from 1 
nation, merely because he has receive& an injury from 
a citizen belonging to that nation. , To a whole state, 
the follies, the injuries, or the crimes of a particular 
person ought not to be immediately ascribed : in every 
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>*8tate, wicke(^ and disorderly citizens jpre onhappily to be 
found: let such be held responsible for the conse- 
quences of their crimes and disorders. 

« 

This doctrine is certainly reasonable and just ; but if 
a nation wishes not to be involved in the punishment of 
her citizens, she should sedulously avoid the impropriety 
and the offence of becoming an accomplice in their inju- 
ries and crimes. In their injuries and crimes she becomes 
an accomplice, when she approves or ratifies them, and 
when she affords protection and security to those, wha 
have committed them. In such cases, the nation may 
justly be considered as even the author, and the citizens 
as only the instrunients, of the wrong or outrage which 
has been done. 

When the offending citizen escapes into his own coun^ 
try, his nation should oblige him to repair the damage, if 
reparation can be made ; should punish him according to 
tjje measure of his offence ; or, when the nature and the 
circumstances of the case require it, deliver him up to the 
offended state, to meet his doom there. This is frequently 
done with regard to atrocious crimes, such as are equally 
contrary to the laws and the safety of all nations. 

i 

In states, which are m9St strictly connected by friend- 
ship and good neighbourhood, they go farther still. Even. 
with regard to common injuries, which are prosecuted 
civilly, whether for reparation of damage, or for a slight 
civil punishment, the citizens of two neighbouring states 
are reciprocally compelled to appear before the magistrate 
of the country, in which they are accused of having 
offended. On a requisition of this magistrate, which is 
called a letter rogatory, they are cited judicially, apd 
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impelled by their own proper magistrates to appear* 
" An admirable institution V^ exclaiqis Vattel/ in a tone 
of admiration, ^^ by which many neighbouring states live 
together in peace and harmony, and seem to form bu^ 
one and the same commonwealth." iThis institution is in 
force through all Switzerland. 

If we could restrsun, would it be proper to restrain 
the pleasing and animating reflection, that even the mo9|: 
admired institutions of Europe are improved, while they 
are adopted t^y the United States i For the trial and 
punishment of every kind of offence, prosecuted crimi- 
nally, and, th^efore, on common law principles, locally^ 
the following provision is made in pur national constitu? 
tion.^ " A person charged, in any state, with treason, 
felony, or other crime, who shall flee from justice, and 
be found in another state, shall, on demand of the execu- 
tive authority of the state from which he fled, be deliver- 
ed up, to be removed to the state, having jurisdiction of 
the crime." In civil causes of a transitory nature, no 
such provision is necessary ; but a much better one is 
made. In Switzerland, controversies depending between 
citizens of di£Perent states must be decided by the magis# 
trates of a state, of which one party, but not the other, is 
a citizen. But, in the United States, for controversies 
depending between citizens of two different states, a 
tribunal is formed and established, impartial, and equally 
independent of both. 

The foregoing remarks exhibit, in a very striking 

point of view, the numerous, the near, and the important 

relations, by which states and the members of states may 

« 

i B. 2. 8. re. J Art. 4. s. 2. 
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be connected together. We here discover the xniich 
famed institutions of Alfred the Great, extended on a 
national scale. In the great society of nations, we see 
each citizen bound for the good behaviour of all, and all 
bound for the good behaviour of each. As the princi- 
ples of society, humanity, benevolence, and liberality 
shall become more and more regarded and cultivated, 
the rights and duties of diiFerent nations, and of the citi- 
zens of different nations, will become more and more 
studied, and will be better and better practised and 
observed. In this study, the present century has wit- 
nessed great and manifest improvements. In this study 
all men are interested : it is rich in delight : it is inesti- 
mable in importance : its maxims should be known by 
every citizen of every free state. 

The relations existing between different states and the 
citizens of different states, and the rights and duties 
arising from those relations, form a constituent part of 
the common law. In that country, from which the 
common law has been brought, the law of nations has 
always been most respectfully and attentively adopted 
and regarded by the municipal tribunals, in all matters, 
concerning which it is proper to have recourse to that 
rule of decision. The law of nations, in its full extent, 
is a part.of the law of England. ^ The infractions of that 
law form a portion of her code of criminal jurisprudence. 
In civil transactions between the citizens of different 
states, that law has, in England, been received in its most 
ample latitude. 

One branch of that law, which, since the extension 
of commerce, and the frequent and liberal intercourse 

^ 3. Burr. 1481. 
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between different nations, has become of pecaliar impor« 
tance, is called the law of merchants. This system of 
law has been admitted to decide controversies concerning 
bills of exchange, policies of insurance, and other mer- 
cantile transactions, both where citizens of different 
states, and where citizens of the same state only, have 
been interested in the event/ This system has, of late 
years, been greatly elucidated, and reduced to rational 
and solid principles, by a series of adjudications, for 
which the commercial world is much indebted to a cele- 
brated judge, long famed for his comprehensive talents 
and luminous learning in general jurisprudence. 

Another branch of the law of nations, which has 
also become peculiarly important by the extension of 
commerce, is the law maritime. In a cause depending 
in the court of king's bench in England, and tried at one 
of the assizes, my Lord Mansfield, the great judge to 
whom allusion has been just now made, was desirous to 
have a case made of it for solemn adjudication ; not be- 
cause he himself entertained g^eat doubts concerning it; 
but in order to settle the point, on which it turned, more 
deliberately, solemnly, and notoriously ; as it was of an 
extensive nature ; and especially as the maritime law is 
not the law of a particular country, but the general law 
of nations : non erit alia lex Romse, alia Athenis ; alia 
nunc, alia posthac ; sed et apud omnes gentes et omni 
tempore, una eademque lex obtinebit. "^ ^ 

^ In commercial cases, all nations ought to have their laws con- 
formable to each other. Fides servanda est ; simplicitas juris gen- 
tium prsvaleat 3. Burr. 1673. 

» 2. Burr. 887. 
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In the plan of my lectures, I proposed ai question, the 
greatness of which is selfevident — How far, on the prin- 
ciples of the confederation, does the law of nations 
become the municipal law of die United States ? I men- 
tioned, that it would be unwise, at that time, to hint at 
an answer. An answer I mean not to give even now: 
but I deem it highly proper now to state the nature, the 
extent, and the importance 6f the question. It points to 
a course new and unexplored. 

We have seen the divine origin ; we have seen the 
amazing extent ; we have seen the uncommon magnitude' 
of the law of nations : we have, in part, seen, likewise, 
how ineffective the execution of that law, under human 
authority, has hitherto been. 

Amicable agreement between parties in controversy 
has been recommended, and recommended with great 
propriety, where the recommendation can take effect: 
but controversy, which has arisen, and which, from the 
very supposition of the case, subsists between the par- 
ties, is certainly not the most natural guide to lead to 
an amicable accommodation. The mediation of a disin- 
terested and * benevolent power has been recommended 
likewise: but this mediation, though it enhances the 
nierit and displays the beauty of the candid, the peace- 
ful, and the disinterested virtues, affords no reasonable 
security, that the exertion of those virtues will be accom- 
panied with the wished for effect. To arbitration 
recourse has been advised: but to the institution of arbi- 
trators, the previous consent of the parties in controversy 
is requisite : and how, against the unwilling, is the award 
of the arbitrators to be enforced ? 
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What is next to be done ? The same disposition or 
the same mistake, which, on one of the sides, must 
have given birth to the controversy, will probably com- 
municate to it vigour and perseverance. Nay, that dis- 
'agreement of mind between the parties, which must 
liave taktn place when the controversy commenced, is 
likely to be increased, instead of being diminished, by 
the frequent, numerous, and mutual irritations, which 
wiH unavoidably haj^pen nn. the prosecution of it. All 
the tnodes of adjustment, which have been hitherto men- 
tioned, prefsuppose tSie recondliation of irritated minds. 
BuEt must liie peacefhl adjustment of controversies 
bet^iveen states^^an adjustment so salutary and so neces- 
saiy to the human race— depend on events so very 
precarious, so very improbable? Must the alternatives 
in disputes and differences between the dignified assem- 
blages of men, known by the name of nations, be the 
same, which are the prerogatives of sayages in the rudest 
and most deformed state of society — voluntary accom- 
modation, or open war, or violent reprisals, inferiour, 
^ki odium, only to war ? Individuals unite in civil society^ 
and' instkute judges with authority to decide, and with 
authority also to carry their decisions into full and ade- 
quate execution, that justice may be done and war may 
be prevented. Are states too wise or too proud to 
receive a lesson from individuals f Is the idea of a com- 
mon judge between nation?, less admissible than thfit of 
a common judge between men f If admissible in idea, 
would it not be desirable to have an opportunity of tr}'ing 
whether the idea may not be reduced to practice ? To 
return to the original-question— -has of has not our nation- 
al constitution given us an opportunity of making this 
great ^nd interesting trial ? 

VOL. I. 3 c 
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' Let U8 turn our most scnitinizing attention to llie 
/utu^tion, in which, on the principles of that syfitem, the 
states and the people^ composing the American Uoicm, 
stand with regard to one another; the sitiiation, in lel^ieli 
they stand with regard to foreign nations $ and the situ- 
ation, in wUch they stand with regard to the g^venm^it 
of the United States. 

With regard to one another, they hm^^ by ordatntng 
9Xkd e8iabli3hing the national constitution, isngaged to 
^^ form a more perfect union," *^ to ensm'e domastick 
tranquillity," ^^ to esuAlish justice:" " dieyliave engajgeA 
^^ that the citizens of each state shall be entitled to all pi[i« 
vileges and immunities of citizens in the several states^" ^ 
they have engaged that no state shall entier iotQ ^^ Mf 
(reaty, alliance, or confederation ;" ^ ^^ nor^ witboiit tl^ 
consent of congress, into any agreement ^r cwtpaiet wijdl 
another state*" ^ 

With regard to foreigii nations, the statesi^ ceRapQisiAg 
the American Union, have made an engageineat prectsel?ff 
in the terms of the last mentioned engagenseiit, whidt 
they have made widi regard to one another^^HabsokttcijF 
to enter into no treaty, alliance, or confedertttson with 
foreign nations ; and to enter into no agreement or con^ 
pact with them, unless with the cbnsent of coAgress«' 

With regard to the government of the United States^ 
they have engaged that the judicial power of the United 
States shall extend ^^ to conuroversies between two or 
more states; between a state and the citizens of aaothtf 

•» Preanib. <> Art 4. s. 2. - P Artl.s..lO. 

^ Ibid. f Ibid. 
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«tat« ; between citizens of different states ; Between citi- 
zens of tte same state claiming lands under grants of 
<Mferent states ; and between a state, or the citizens 
thereof, and foreign states, cidzens, or subjects."* 

m 

The law of nations respecting treaties, alliances, and 
confederations must be thrown entirety out of the ques* 
tion : these are absolutely interdicted. 

The law of nations respecting agreements and com* 
pacta betWeeti two or more states ; between a state and 
the ekizens of another state ; between citizens of dif- 
ferent states ; between citizens of the same state claiming 
lands under gtants of different states ; and between a 
state, or die citizens thereof, and foreign states, citizens, 
or stibjects, will still be applicable, as before the national 
constitutioii was established, to controversies arising in 
ail diose diffsrent enumerated cases* 

laaH those different enumerated cases, the tribunals 
of the United States have judicial authority to decide. 
By what law sbsdl their decisions be governed ? Before 
l3ie estsd>lishment of the national -government, controver- 
aies happening in^ those enumerated cases, if determined 
Sit all, must have been determined by die principles 
and rules of the law of nations. But before that establish- 
ment, there was no power to determine them judicially 
by any law. 


- / 


We have \already seen that, in England, the 'courts 
ef eottimon law, in cases, to which the law of nations, 
and particularly in cases, to which one great branch of it, 
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the law of merchants is apidicable, hav^ laade appro^edT 
Application of that law^ and jbave received it, mitsfiiUeat 
extent, as a part of the law iA £aglai»d« Should a siioi* 
lar conduct be observed by the tribnnafe of the UialiBd 
Sute% in the numerous and very important caaes, to 
which the national constitution extends their judickL 
authority ? 

If a similar conduct ought to be observed by tbase 
tribunals; what an immense improvement has takes 
place in the application, and administration pf the law of 
nations ! Hitherto that great law has been lyyplied and 
administered by the force or .by the pleasure of itie parties 
in controversy:, in the United States, k can now be. 
applied and administered by impartial, independent, and 
efficient, though peaceful authority. 

This deduction, if. properly founded, places thegovem- 
ment of the United States in an aspect, new, indeed, but 
very conspicuous. It is vested with the exalted power , 
of administering judicially the law. of nations^ which we 
have formerly seen to be the law of J^overeigns. 

It has been already observed, that the maxisss of this 
law ought to be known by every citizen of every free 
state. Reasons, and very sufficient ones,^ were suggested, 
why this should be the case. A new reason, striking 
and illustrious, now appears, why the maxima of this law 
ought to be particularly known and studied by every 
citizen of the United States. To every citizen of the 
United States, this law is not only a rule of conduct, but 
may be a rule of decision. As judges and as jurors, the 
administration of this law is, in many important instances^ 
committed to their care. 
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What a beftutiful and magnificent prospect of govern- 
ment 18 Aow opened before you ! The shiices of discord, 
devastation, and war ar^' shut: those of harmony ^ im- 
provement, and happiness are opened! On earth there is 
f^Lce and good will towards men ! On contemplating 
such a prospect, though only by the eye of a sublime 
imagination, well might the ardent and elevated Henry 
address the congenial ardour and elevation of Elizabeth — 
O most excellent and rare enterprise-*-Thought rather 
ib»n huiixan ! 


To usdiis prospect is realized by happy experience: 
howthank&d oogbt we, to be in enjoying it ! how zealous , 
ahould we be to secure it to ourselves and to our latest 
po^erity I how anxious should we be to extend its exam- 
ple, its influence, and its advantages to the remotest 
regions of the habitable globe ! 


^ / 
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OF GOVERNMENT. 


/ 

W E have alrt ady seen, that society may exist without*. 
civil government : indeed, if we would think and reason 
with accuracy on the subject, we shall necessarily be led 
to conud^r, in our contemplation, the formation of so* 
ciety as preexistent to the formation of those regula-» 
tions, by which the society mean, that their conduct 
should be influenced and directed. 

It is necessary that this distinction be plainly made, 
and clearly understood. It has been controverted by 
some : anjnattention to it has produced, in the minds of 
others, practical inferences, which are both ill founded 
and dangerous. A change of government has been view* 
ed as a desperate event, as an object of the most terrifick 
aspect; because it has been thought, that government 
could not be changed, without tearing up the very foun^ 
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dationa of the social estahUshment. It ha$ boen masp^ 
posed, that, in a transition from one govemmei^ to aiao- 
ther, the body making it n^ust be dissolved; that^VAry 
thin^ must be reduced to a itate of nature ; and that the 
rights^ ^d obligations of the socie^ must be lost a»d 
discharged. 

In many parts of the world, iiideed, the idea of re- 
volutions in government is, by a mournful and in^sso- 
luble association, connected with die idea of wars^. a^d 
of all the calamities attendant on wars. ^ But joyfiil 
experience teaches us, in the United States, to view 
them in a very different ^ and much tnore agreeable 
light — ^to consider them only as progressive «teps io Im- 
proving the knowledge of government, and increasing 
the happiness of society and mankind. 

It is true, that institutions^ which depend on the form 
•or structure of the preceding government, must fall, 
when that form or structure is taken away, fiutesta- 
Uishments, whpse foundations rest on the society itsdlf, 
cannot be overturned by any alteraticm of the govern- 
ment, which the society can make* The acts and com- 
pacts which form the political association, are very- dif- 
ferent from those by which the associated body, when 
formed, may choose to maintain and regulate itself. 

But though,* with|^t government, .society ntiay ex- 
ist ; yet it must be admitted, that, without government, 
society, in the present state of things, cannot flourish ; 


* Changes in course of government are looked at as uncouth 
motions of the celestial bodies, portending ^dgments or diss^- 
tion. Bac. on Gov. 7^ 
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4iir less, can it reach petfection. In a state of nature, it 
ifi true, any one individual may act uncontrolled by 
ediers ; but it is equally true, that, in such a state, every 
other individual may act uncontrolled by him. Amidst 
Ais universal independence, the dissensions and animo^ 
sities between the interfering members of the society, 
would be numerous and .uagovernfdble. The conse* 
^uenc^e would be, that each member, m such a natural 
«tate, would enjoy less liberty, and suffer more inter- 
ruption and inconvenience, than he would under a civil 
'government. 

Again ; it is true, that, by the fundamental laws of 
society, obedience is stipulated on the part of the mem- 
bers, and protection is stipulated on the part of the body. 
But the modes, and extent, and particular objects of 
Ats obedience, and the modes, and extent, and particu- 
lar mstruments of this protection, are all equally unas- 
certained. Precisibn tmd certainty in these points, so 
important to the peace smd order of society, can be ob- 
tained only by a system of government. In addition, 
therefore, to the rules, which necessarily enter into the 
formation of society, other rules — ^those, which com- 
pose government— have, been gradually introduced into 
every community, which has attained any consideral^le 
xtegree of improvement.^ 

How the different governments, which have succes- 
sively appe^u^d in the different parts of the world, be- 
gan; on what principles they were originally formed; 

^ Bine imperio, nee domus nlla, nee civitas, nee gens, nee' 
r4Kiinimim vmiv^vom genus stare, nec'rerum natura omnis, nee 
dfene.muDdiisiifftQBt. Clc.deli^a3.c.l. 
VOL. I. 3.j> 
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what share jp their formation should be asmbed to stva^ 
tagem, what to force^ what to necessi^, what to coove* 
niency, what to wisdom, what to patriotbm— -all tfaefte 
are questions, which would employ^ and the answors ta 
which would gratify curiosity t some of them would- 
convey much pleasure and instruction: but, with re* 
gard to many of them, complete information cannot be 
obtained ; and if it could, it would not be accQmpuiied' 
X with a proportioned degree of satisfaction. The origin 
of many governments is obliterated or obscured by tbsr 
impressions of all-c(HToding time. Some excepti^w* 
however, there are ; and of those exceptions, some de*- 
serve to be considered with careful and patient attention : 
they contain matter of wise example, or of prudent 
caution. 

From ancient history I select one instance, die pai^ 
ticulars of which are transmitted to \i8 with a conudera^ 
ble degree of accuracy and minuteness. The Medea 
orig^ally were induded in the great empire of Assjrriax 
from this empire they separated themselves by a success 
ful revolt. After their separation, they continued, lor 
some time, without any established form of government 
— rin a state of self .command, as the expression used 
by Herodotus denotes* Of this state, tl^y soon begioi 
to experience the infelicities : injuries were committed* 
controversies arose f dissensions took place : there was 
no setded or acknowledged authority to repress animo- 
sities, to determine disputes, or to order lepamion i!(r 
injustice that had been done. 

One man there was, whose integrity and wisdom 
taught his countrymen to revere him, and to apply to 
him as the judge and arbiter of their differences. This 
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wai the famed Dejoces^ His decisions were equitable ; 
bm the execution of them depended on the pleasure of 
the parties, against whom they were made; Influence, 
however, and reputation supplied, in some tolerable 
-degree, the place of regular and established authority ; 
and the Af edes confided and acquiesced in the prudence 
amd justice of Dejoees. 

Stimulated by latent principles of ambition, or direct- 
ed by the admonitions of sagacity, Dejoces becaine dis- 
satisfied with the situatioii, in which he stood.' Perhaps 
.he wisely foresaw, that unless he possessed authority at 
the same time that he deserved confidence, he could not 
be long safe in his own person, or useful to his fellow 
citizens. Another supposition there is likewise reason 
to make. Perhaps his ambition suggested to him, that 
the influence, which he already enjoyed, might, by an 
easy and a certain transition, be converted into power'; 
that the voluntary acquiescence under his awards might 
be improved into implicit submission to his edicts ; and 
that the respected judge might become die splendid 
nvonarch of Media. Whatever his motives were, we 
know what was their result. He would not exercise any 
longer the confidential office of administering justice 
among the Medes ; but had recourse to a retired lifcy. 
under the pretence, that he could no longer support the 
excessive fatigue of the business of others ; and that it 
was now become absolutely necessary for him to devote 
his attention to the management of his own afiairs. 

The consequence, which was naturally expected, 
naturally followed. The disorders, which the character 
and influence of Dejoces had repressed, returned, upon 
his retirement, with redoubled violence ; and increased 
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to such a degree, that the Medes were obliged to c€ATene 
a general council of the nation, in order to deliberate 
upon the proper methods of finding and applying a 
remedy to the publick miseries and dissensions. The 
expedient adopted by the general council was, that a king 
should be elected, who should have power to restrain the 
rage, of violence, and to make laws for the government of 
the nation. When it was determined to elect a king ; 
diere was no hesitation concerning the peiBon, on whom 
the election should fall. With common consent, Dejocet 
was elected king of Media. ^ 

With regard to. the first establishment of civil govern* 
ment, it is probable, that the maintenance of publick 
peace and the promotion of publick happiness were the 
ends originally proposed by the people, in many instances. 
It is certain, that, in every instance, they were the ends^ 
which by all ought to have been proposed and proseputed 
too. One thing is unquestionaUe, and this, indeed, is 
all that is necessary to be known upon the subject ; that 
every man must have had his own advantage and happi* 
ness in view ; and must have endeavoured, as much as 
possible, to preserve his natural liberty. This is founded 
on the constitution of numkind ; and this invincible prin« 
ciple would operate with greater force on the first forma* 
tion of government, than after it was fully established; 
for under established governments, the ni^ural love o^ 
liberty is frequently counteracted by education, by pie- 
judice, by interest, by ambition. Of this melancholy, but 
undeniable truth, the history of man and of government 
produces too many striking examples. The dc^ieneracy 
^ government, and the consequott degenera^ of tbe^ 
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citizens, have beea fruitful topicks of contemplation and 
complaint, in almost eyexy age and country. 

It is a question rather of cariosity than of utility— 
what kind of government is the most ancient { The dif« 
ferent kinds have different advocates in favour of their 
antiquitjr ; and their different hj^theses are supported 
with much ingenuity and zeal. The ardour of polemical 
disquisition, however, upon this subject, might have been 
greatly softened by the obvious reflection, that it by no 
means follows, that the kind of government which is 
oldest, is the kind which is also best. That form which 
was most simple, and not that form which was most per* 
feet, would, in all probability, attract the attention, and 
determine the choice, . of a rude and inexperienced 
society. In many parts of the world, the science of 
government is . even yet in a state of nonage : shall its 
first be deemed its most finished movements i 

The most simple form of government is that of mo- 
narchy : reasonaUe cpnjecture, therefore, would lead us 
to presume, that this. form is the most ancient* This 
presumption of reason is confirmed by the information 
of history, both sacred and profane. The most ancient 
nations mentioned by the inspired historian and legislator 
of the Hebrews — ^for instance, the Egyptians, the BAy* 
loQJans, the Assjrrians — were all under the government 
of kings. Homer, the true original of his own Ulysses^ 
who knew societies as well as men, seems scarcely to 
have seen, onr heard, or even imagined any other species 
of government, than that which was monarchical. The 
mcM famous states of antiquity, Athens and Rome, were 
monarchies at their first commencement. The history 
of China is said to reach a period of antiqui^r very 
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remote; at the remotest period, monarchy was tke form 
of government which prevailed in it« 

But though monarchy is the most ancient form of 
^vemment ; monarchs were, at first, neither herectidoy 
nor despotick. We have seen that D'ejoces, the first 
monarch of Media, became a king by election. Crowns^ 
in general, were originally elective. , ,True, indeed, it is, 
that, from causes obvious and easy to be assigned, the 
office, which, at first, was elective, became afterwards 
hereditary. 

The domii^ions of the first monarchs were far from 
being extensive. In the days x>f Abraham, there were 
five kings in the single Valley of Sodom. The kings 
defeated by Joshua in Palestine were thirty one in num« 
ber. The different provinces, which, at present, compose 
the empire of China, formed anciently so many separate 
monarchies. ^^ The ancient Britons/' says Bacon in his 
Discourses on Government, * " had many chiefs in a little 
room ; whom the Romans called kings, fen: the greater 
renown df their empire." For many ages, Gireece was 
divided into a vast number of small and kiconsiderable 
kingdoms. 

re 

The authority of those ancient monarchs was not 
more extensive than their dominions. It i^pears f is^m 
many monuments, that, by the constitutions of die fir^ 
kingdoms, the people had a great share in the govern- 
ment. Affairs of importance were debated and deter- 
mined in the general assemblies of the nations* ^ ^^ De 
majoribus omnes consultant," says Tacitus' of the ancient 

^ P. 1. e 1. Go|^.Or.I«aw8. li. ' De tnor. Gtrm. e. U 
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'he first kings were, indeed, properly no 
iudges, who had no power to inflict puniish- 
11* own authority, and without the consent of 
Hence the poet Hesiod says, that the muses 
the art of persuasion, that they may engage 
lo submit to their decisions, for which end 
liiaced in that exalted station.' ^^ Principes 
k^us vicosque reddunt,'* says Tacitus in the 
... aow cited. 1^ 

pinion,'^ says Cicero,^ ^^ it was not among 

'nly, as Herodotus informs us ; but it was 

)wn ancestors likewise, that kings of good 

^re chosen, in order that the administration 

^Mght be enjoyed. For when the poor were 

'^y the rich, they fled for relief to some one, 

*■ in virtue, who would protect the weak from 

"^nd would dispense equal law to the high and 

If they could obtain this from the mouth of 

ci good man, they were satisfied ; but^ as they 

disappointed in this reasonable demand, they 

ards, recourse to general law, which spoke 

€ to aU." 


course of things in other nations, was similar to 
took place in Media and in Rome. ^^ At first,'^ 
xellent Hooker, ^^ when some. kind of regiment 
approved; it may be, diat nothing was, then, 
Lght upon. for the manner of governing; but 
^dto their wisdom and discretion, which were 
I, by e^qierience^ they found this, for all parts. 
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very ineo&venient, so as the thing, which they had devi- 
sed for a remedy, did ''but increase the sore, whidi it 
should have cured. They saw, that to live by one man's 
will, became the cause of all men's misery. Tlus con* 
strained them to come unto law, wherein all men might 
see dieir duties beforehand, and know the penalties of 
transgressing them.''*^ 

This progress of government and law, we find remark* 
ably exemplified in the history of Greece. At first, aB 
the Grecian cities were under die government of kings, 
not arbitrarily, but agreeaUy to the lawif and custonis of 
the country. He was esteemed the best king, nr^o was 
die justest and strictest observer of the laws, and who 
never departed from die estaUished customs of his kin|R- 
dpm. This explains the true meaning of Homer, (who 
painted to the life) when he denominated 'kings, ^^nsen, 
who distribute justice." These small monarchies, ttms 
limited, subsisted for a long time, as, for insta^ioe, Aat of 
the Lacedemonians. But, afiterwatnis, som^ kings began 
to abuse their power, and to govern according to their 
pleasuK, rather ithan according to the laws. This die 
Greeks could not endure ; and, therefin-e, s^H^^od die 
monarchical form of .government, and established other 
kinds of government in its place. 

To find out the best kind of government liaa bean 
long the celebrated problem in the polidcal worid. fe 
order to fumidi some imperfisct materials fe^^tbe aolii- 
donof dds very .important inquiry,. let as ofmsider pai 
^ivestqpite the quafttifts and prinoi^tta,^byiwhicha fP#d 
government ought to be characterized. 

J Hooker. b.l. p. ;16. 
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Men,* friul and imperfect as they, are, most be the 
instruments, by which government is administered. But, 
in order to guard against the consequences of their frail- 
ties and imperfections, one effort, in the contrivance of 
the political system, is,, to provide, that, for the offices 
and the departments of the state, the wisest and the 
best of her citizens be elected. A second effort is, to 
communicate to the Qperations of government as great a 
share as possiUe of the good, and as small a share ^ 
possible of the bad propensities of our nature. A third 
effort is, to increase, encourage, and strengthen those 
^od propensities, and to lessen, discourage, and cor- 
rect those bad ones. A fourth effort is, to introduce. 
veAo the very form of government, such particular checks 
and controls, as to nlake it advantageous even for bad 
men to act for the publickgood. When these efforts are 
successful, and happily united; dben is accomplish^ 
what we truly mean, when we speak of a govemknent of 
Jaws, and not of men ; then every man does homage to 
the laws ; the very least as feeling their care ; the great- 
est as not exempted from their power. 

What are the qualities in government, necessary for 
producing laws, properly designed, properly framed, 
and properly enforced ? Goodness should inspire and ani- 
mate the intention : wisdom should direct and arrange 
the means : power should render the means efficacious, 
by canying the laws vigorously into execution. The 
more all those qualities prevail in any governments 
the ^nearer does that government approach to its per- 
fection* * In some kinds of government, one of the 
equalities is eminent in undue proportion: in others, 
another : (but the best are those, in which all the qua- 
lities are happily blended in their operation, and dif- 
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fuse, through the whole society, their mingled imd tem^ 
pered influence. 

We have now taken a general view of government^ 
and have traced the qualities, which should operate 
through the whole : let us descend to a more minute ex* 
amination of its different parts : let us view the structure 
and properties of each, considered by itself; and also 
the mutual dependencies and controls, which each ought 
to possess, and to which each ought to be subject, when 
considered relatively to others. 

The powers of government are usually, and with 
propriety, arranged under three great divisions ; the le-^ 
gislative authority, the executive authority, and the ju- 
dicial authority. Let us consider each, as its greatness 
deserves to be considered. 

The first remark, which I shall make on the stnictnte 
of Ae legislative power, is, that it ought to be dioided. 
In support of this position, which is, indeed, one of the 
most important in both the theory and the practice of 
government, many arguments may be advanced. Let 
me introduce one, bv the declaration of an admired 
judge, whose manly candour must charm ev^ry gene« 
rous mind. ^ It is the glory and happiness of our ex- 
cellent constitution, that, to prevent any injustice, no 
man is concluded by the first judgment ; but that, if ha. 
apprehends hinuelf to be aggrieved, he has another 
court, to which he may resort for relief. For my 
part, I can say, that it is a consideration of gre«t 
comfort to me, Aat, if I do err, my judgment is not 
conclusive to the par^ ; but my mistake may be recti* 
iied, and so no injustice be done." ^ Is less akill r^ 

^ Str. 565. 
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qwFed<— should \tBs caution be observed — ^in making 
lavs, than in explaining them i Are mistakes less likely 
to happen«-*4U'e they less dangerous — ^is it less necessary 
to prevent or rectify them, in the former case, than in 
Are latter? Which i9 most necessary? to preserve the 
stream^, or to. preserve the fountain from becoming 
turbid? 

But the danger arising from mistakes and .inaccura- 
ties is not thi only nor the greatest one, to be apprehend- 
md from a single body possessed of legislative power. 
It is impossible to ^restrain it in its operations. No other 
poweE in government can arrest the proceedings of that 
which makes the la^s« Let us suppose, that this single 
body, in a lud^ moment, should pass a law to restrain 
itself: in the nett moment, an unlucky one, it might 
repeal the restraining law. Any mounds, which it might 
raise to confine itself, would still be within the sphere of 
ks o,wn motion ; and whatever force should impel it, 
would necessarily impel those mounds along with it« 
.To stop and to check, as well as to produce motion in 
this politicial globe, we must possess— what Archimedes 
wanted — ^another globe to stand upon. 

A single legislature is calculated to unite in it all the 
pernicious qualities of ^e different extremes of bad go- 
Temment. It produces general weakness,' inactivity^ 
and confusion ; and these are intermixed with sudden anc^ 
violent £ts of despotism, injustice, and cruelty* 

But I will take the subject a little deeper : it is of the 
utmost consequence that it be fully discussed. In pri- 
vate life, how often and how fatally are we seduced, by 
fmr passions and by our prejudices, from those paths, 
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which would lead us to our true interests ? But tape pas- 
sions and prejudices less frequently to be found in pub* 
lick bodies, than in individaals ? Are they less powerful? 
Do they not become inflamed by mutual imitaticm tad 
example ? Will they not, if unrestrained, produce ihe 
most mischievous effects? Ye, who are versed in the 
science of -human nature — ^ye, who have viewed itinth« 
faithful mirrour of history^ — ^tell us, for you know, what 
answer should be given to tl^ese questions. Cannof you 
point out instances, in which the people have become 
die miserable victims of passions, operating upon their 
gbvemment without restraint ? Cannot you point out 
other instances, in which the violence of one part of the 
government has been happily controlled by the constitu- 
tional interposition of another part ? 

There is not in th,e whole science of politicks a more 
solid or a more important maxim than this^— that of all 
governments, those are the best, which, by the natural 
effect of their constitutions, are frequently renewed or 
drawn back to their first principles. When a single legis- 
lature is determined to depart from the principles of die 
constitution — and its incontroUable power may prompt 
the determination — ^there is no constitutional authority 
to arrest its progress. It -may proceed, by long and 
hasty strides, in violating die constitution, till ntilliitig 
but a revolution can stop its career. Far different wifl 
the case be, when the legislature consists of two branches. 
If one of them should depart, or attempt to depart from 
the principles of the constitution ; it will be drawn back 
by the other. The very apprehension* of the event will 
prevent the departure or the attempt. 

* » 

In all die most celebrated governments bodi of ancient 
and of modem times, we find the legislatures composed 


of distmct bodies. Such was that formed at Athens by 
Solon. Such was that instituted at Sparta by Lycurgus. 
Such was that, which so long flourished at Rome. Ill 
our sbter states, their legislatures consist of distinct 
bodies of men. Similar, upcm this subject, is the con- 
stitution of. the United States. And we can now happily 
say, that Pennsylvania no longer exhibits an instance to 
the contrary—- that she no longer holds out to view a 
beacon to be avoided, instead of an example deserving 
imitation* 

Thus much I have thought it necessary to say concern- 
ing that power of government;, which is intrusted with 
the making of the laws. Let us next consider those 
powers, which».are intrusted with their execution, and 
with the administration of justice under their authority. 
Wise and good laws are indeed essential ; but though 
thjey are essential, they are so only as means. If we stop 
here, all that we have done is nugatory and abortive. 
The end is still unattained ; and that can be attained only 
when the laws are vigorously and steadily executed ; and 
when the administration of justice under them is unbias- 
sed and enlightened. 

Indeed, if I mistake not, an inferiour proportion of 
attention, in this and in most of our sister states, has been 
employed al^out these important parts of the political 
system. Laws have abounded: their multiplicity has 
been often a grievance : but their weak and irregular 
execution, and the unwise and unstable administration 
of justice, have been subjects of general and well grounded 
complaint. 

Habits contracted before the late revolution pf the 
United States, operate, in the same manner, since that 
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time, though v<hy material alterations may hsLve takea 
place in the objects of their operations. 

Before that period, the executive and the judiciisl 
powers of government were placed neither in the people^ 
nor in those, who professed to receive them under the 
authority of the people. They were derived from a dif- 
ferent and a foreign source t they were regulated by 
foreign maxims : they were, directed to foreign putpo* 
ses. Need we be surprised, that they were objetts of 
aversion and distrust? Need we be surprised, that eveiy 
occasion was seized for lessening their influence and 
weakening their energy? Oh the other habd, ourasSem^ 
blies were chosen by ourselves : they were the guardians 
of our rights, the objects of oqr con&ience, and the 
^chor of our political hopes* Every pother, wMdi 
could be placed in them, was thought to be safely placed^ 
every extension of that power was considered as a^ 
extension of our own security. 


At the revolution, the same -fond predilection, 
the same jealou^ dislike, existed and prevailed^ The 
executive and the judicial as well as the legislative autho* 
rity was now the child of the people ; but, to the two 
former, the people behaved like stepmothers. The 
legislature-was still discriminated by excessive partiality; 
and into its lap, c^rery good and precious gift was pro- 
fusely thrown; 

Even at this time, people can scarcely devest them- 
selves of those opposite prepossessions: lliey still hoM^ 
when, perhaps, they perceive it not, the language, whidi 
expresses them. In observations on this subject, we 
hear the legislature mentioned as tlie peopl^^ represent 
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4ttives. TKe distinction, intimated by^ concealed impli- 
cation, though probiibly, not avowed upon reflection, 
is, that the executive and judicial powers are not connect* 
^ ed'with the people by a relation so strong, or near, or 
dear. 

But it is high time that we should chastise our preju- 
dices ; and that we should look upon the different parts 
of government with a just and impartial eye. The exe- 
cutive and judicial powers are now drawn from the same 
source, are now animated by the same principles, and 
are now directed to the same ends^ with the legislative 
authority : they who execute, and they who administer 
the laws, are as much the servants, and therefore as 
much die friends of the people, as they who make tl\em* 
The character, and interest, and glory of the two former 
are as intimately and as necessarily connected with the 
happiness and prosperity of the people, as the character, 
and interest, and glory of the latter are. Besides ; the 
execution of the law, and the administration of justice 
vnder the law, bring it home to the fortunes, and farms, 
and houses, and business of the people. Ought the exe- 
cutive or the judicial magistrates, then, to be considered 
I9& foreigners ? ought they to be treated with a chilling 
indifference I 

Having shown, that, on the principles -of our new 
system, jealousies and prejudices concerning the execu- 
tive and judicial departments ought to be discarded ; 
let us now consider, in what manner those departments 
should be formed and constituted* We begin with the 
executive department. 

The executive as weH as the legislative power ought 
to be restrained. But there is a remarkable contrast 
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between the proper modes of restraining thesu The 
legislature, in order to be restrained, must be divideiL 
The executive power, in order to be restrained, should 
be one. Unity in this department is al once a prooiP 
and an ingredient of safety and of energy in the opera« 
tions of government. 

« 

The restraints on the legislative authority must, from 
its nature, be chiefly internal; that is, they nmst proi- 
ceed from some part or division of itself. But the 
restraints on the executive power are extemaL These 
restraints are applied with greatest cc;rtainty, and with 
greatest efficacy, when the object of restraint, is clearly 
ascertained. This is best done, when one object only^ 
distinguished and responsible, is conspocuously held up 
to the view and examination of the publick. 

In plamung) forming, and arranging laws, delibers^ 
tion is always becoming, smd always useful. But in the 
active scenes of govem^ient, there are emergencies, iii 
which the man, as, in other cases, the woman, who 
deliberates, is lost. Secrecy may be equally necessary^ 
as despatch* But, can either secrecjr or despatch be 
expected, when, to every en^rprise, and to every step 
in. the progress of every enterprise, mutual commsimca* 
tion, mutual consultation, and mutual agreement among 
men, perhaps of discordant views, of discordant tem- 
pers, and of discordant interests, are indispensably 
necessary i How much time will. be consumed ! and 
when it is consumed ; how little business will be don&! 
When the time ia elapsed; when the business is uafiniah- 
ed ; when the state is in distress, perhl^>s, on the verge 
of destruction ; on whom shall we fix'the blame ? whom 
shall we select as the object of punishmrat i 
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RuwiMis 4>Mensiong are not the only inconveniencea 
resultiiig ftotn % numerous eiLecutive body : h is equally 
Uabl« to peniioi0tts and intriguing combinations. When 
the first take plase^ the publick business Is not done at all : 
when ibe last take place, it is done for mean or malicious 
pttiposes* 

» 

. The appointment to offiaes is an important part of the 
executive authority. Much of the ease, much of the 
reputation, much of the energy, and much of the safety 
of. the nation dep^ids on judiciona azid impartial appoint- 
menlB. But are impantiality and fine discernment likely 
tii( predominate' in a numerous executive body ? In pro- 
portion to their own number^ will be the number of their 
friends, favouri|;ea» .^and dependents* An office is to be 
filled. A ^rson nearly connected, by some of the fore- 
going ties, with one of those who are to vote in filling it, 
is. ]?ftmod as a candiddte. Hi» patron is under no neces- 
sity to take any ps^ particularly responsible, in his 
appointment* He may appear evi^n cold and indifferent 
on the occasion. Bat he possesses an advantage; the 
value of which is well understood in bodies of this kind. 
Every member, who gives, on his account, a vote for his 
friend, will expect the return of a similar favour on the 
first convenient opportunity. In this n&anner, a reciprocal 
intercourse of partiality, of interestedness, of favour- 
itism, perhaps of venality, is established; and, in no 
particular instance, is there a practicability of tracing the 
poison to its source. Ignorant, vicious, and prostituted 
characters are introduced into office ; and some of those, 
who voted, and procured others to vote for them, are the 
first and loudest in expressing their astonishment, th^it 
the door of admission was ever opened to men of their 
infamous description. The suffering people are thus 
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wounded and bulleted, like Homer's Ayai; in ifi^-dafk ; 
and have not evenoSie mekncholy Batisfaclixm^if knotriiig 
hy whom the blows are given. Thost who-p^ssd^tiriente 
and virtues, which would reflect hofi<|^ mi o#fcie, will he 
reluctant to appeiar ad candidates for apponnmeiits. if 
they should be brought into view; what weight will 
virtue, merit, and tdents for ofiice have, in a balance iield 
and poized by partiality, intrigue, aiid4Aicane I 

The person who nominates mt makes appoiatn^ei^i to 
offices, should be known. His own offieef his own dta* 
racter, his own fortune should be responsible. He skoufal 
be alike unfettered " and unsheltered by counHeflo^i. 
No constittttitaal stalking horse should be.pvo^tided for 
him to conceal hb turnings ancfrwiiMtllig^ when they atre 
too dark and too crooked to bif exposed to publick view. 
Instead of the diihonburable intertourse^ which I haive 
already memloned, an inte/eourtfe of a ^er^ USer^nt 
kind should be efttabMied-^-^aii imtrcourte of integrkj 
tt&d discernment on the part of the magistrate who ap* 
points, and of gratitude and coafideoceron the part of the 
people, who Will receive the benefit from hie appoiiat^ 
metits. Appoiiitmeiit^ dtude and sanctioned in this highfy 
respectable manner, wiD, like a fragrant and. beneficent 
atmosphere, diffuse sweetnesd and gkdness aroundtfaose, 
to whom they are giv^n. Modest mi^rit will be beckoned 
to, in order to encourage her to come forward. Bare* 
faced impudence and unprincipled intrigue will receive 
repulse and dissq^pointteent, deservedly their portion. 

If a contrary conduct should unfortonatdy be ob* 
served — suid^ unf<&rtmiately, a contrary eondnict wiU be 
aomettmes observed — it will be known by the citizens^ 
whose conduct it 1$ t and, if they are not seised with the 
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;Ci»ly 4^«>^B«t incurable in a fr^e government — the 
iliatemper of bplUg wanting to tbeina«)ve$-^they will, at 
.lik^Mi03(l('gQnai|^'4ecition, take effectual care/that the 
jp^^TBon^ w:ho h^s.O];)4^e Bh^mefuUy abuscid their gjenerous 
ivad uipu«p&0tiQg confidence, shall nft have it in his 
ipower to insult and injure thciQ a second timei by the 
T«^fieiUion of such £ui uAgtat^ul rf turn. 

^ Th« ol^ervatiohs, whieb I have radicle on the appoint* 
Jx^^mp to officfifly will Ofiyly* ^ilii Utile varlatipn, to the 
jollieip powers and diitie$ of the #$ecutive dc^panment. 

a' Whe« more th^n.one. person ai^ engag^ in the same 
.^fttorpris^, S diference of oiunion,.conc^rniil^,the object 
er the means* ja p>*impfo1^*We contingency. When the 
^fffr^noe takes place. afQOQg those of equM authority, 
-wh^re is the umpire. <iO decide? A prevai^ngand unde- 
liiided ^W^vpi^^t 49 9enti]iv0i|l, is the inauspicious parent 
pf bitt«r md d^te^illi^ed opposi^on in conduct* In busl* 
ji^ess, whioh i« Q^erely d^Ubecative, these difier^nces may 
be concluded by 41 r^^olution or a vote : fqr, when a vote 
is taken, the paajoi^ty h a&c^rtained,, and the business is 
.done. Buty in publick enterprises, th$ case is far other* 
vf iae. To the «upees$ tf the enterprise, the zealous co- 
o^ratiQa of the di^aemung minority is np le^ indispeii« 
sable, than thait of the coQsienting majority. Is such 
e€K4)emtion to be e:i;peeled i Would it l^e safe to calculate 
Ae Tootiofis of government upo« an expectation, indeed^ 
ao extremely knprohalde i If we build on such a sandy 
foufidaUon, will not the superstrueture tumble in pieces^ 
a^d buiy, uiidejr h^ wdm^ the deareat interests of the 
atade ? 

If, on the other hand, the executive power of go- 
vernment is placed in the hands of one person, who is 
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to direct all the subordinate officers of tliat depajtmeftt ; 
is there not reason to expect, in his plajis'md cooiduf^ 
promptitude, activity, firmness, consisteAcf^ and ewr- 
gy ? These mark the proceedings of one man ; at leaat, 
of one man, fit to be intrusted wilii the managemeut^of 
important publick affairs. I^iay we^nofr indulge, at leairt 
in imagination, the pleasing prospect, that this one^man 
•—the choice of those who are deeply interested in apro* 
per choice — will be a man distinguished by his abilities i 
Will not those abilities pefnrade.eyerjppartof his adn^ 
nistration i Will they not diffuse their animatiag infiu- 
ence over the most distant comers of the nation ? — ^May 
we not further indulge tbe^ pleased imagination in the 
agreeable piospect-wn one ^tapce, at least, it is. re- 
alized by experience— rthait,4i^ publick eboioe will fall 
upon a man. In whom distinguished abilities will be 
joined and sublimed by distinguished virtues—on a maa, 
who, on the necessary foundation of aiprivate character, 
decent, respected, and dignified, wiD build aB the gre^i^, 
and honest, and candid qualities, from which, an deva- 
ted station derives its most beautiful lustre, and puUick 
life its most splendid embellishments i 

If these pleasing prospects shtfuld unhappily be blast» 
ed by a preposterous choice, and t^ the preposterous 
conduct of the magistrate chosen ; stiH, at the next elec- 
tion, an effectual jremedy .can be applied to the niischief : 
and this remedy will be applied effectuaSiy, unless, as has 
been already intimated, the citizens should be wanting 
to themselves. For a people wanting to themselves, 
there is indeed no remedy in the political dispensary* 
From dieir power there is no appeal : to their errour 
there is no superiour principle of correction* 
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The third great division of the powers of govern- 
ment is the judicial authorfl^. It is sometii|ies consi- 
^rcd as a braaoth of the executive power ; but inaccu* 
rately. When the decisions of courts of justice are 
made, they* must, .it fctruei* be executed ; but the power 
•f executing them is ministertal, not judicial. The 
judicial authority consists 'in applying, according to the 
principles of- right and justice, the constitution and laws 
to facts and trattsacttons ^ cases, in 'which the manner 
er 'principles- of this ^afiplicafion are disputed by the pari 
ties interested in them« 

The very existence of a dispute is presumptive evi* 
dence, that tho appfieaddn-is' not altogether without in- 
tricacy 0t • dificulty. ' WlWh* intricacy or difficulty takes 
place in the applicatioti , it ewmot be properly made 
without the possession of skill in the science of juris" 
prudence, and tte most unbiassed behaviour in the exer- 
cise of that skill. Clear heads, therefore, and honest 
hearts are essential to good judges. 

• 

As ^1 controversies in the cominunity respecting life, 
liberty, reputation, and property, must be influenced by 
their judgihents ; and as their judgments ought to be 
calculated not only to do jns^ce^ but also to^i^e gene^ 
ral satisfaction, to inspire general confidence, and to 
tsdte even from disappointed suftera — for in every cause 
disappointment must fall on one sifie — ^the slightest pre- 
tence of complaint ; ^ they ought to be |>laced in such a 
situation, as not only to be, but likewise to appear su- 
periour to eirery extrinsick circumstance, which can be 

1 Etiam quos contra statuit, acquos placatosqtie deraisit ; sayi 
Cicero of Brutus. 
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.8ti{^)08ed to have the "feiftftllefit operation nfAn 4hetr tut* 
derstaiidiiigs or their incljn^ioas. In thfeir saiftriea^'^od 
an t^eir offices, they ought to4>e>complet^4Mkpe9d«^s 
in odier words, they should be removed fttna* this mmt 
distant apprehension of being ^tSiktttd^iih'tiieir judieili 
character and rapacity, 4)f any thfey, -excc^ their o^ 
behaviour and'its consequences. ' - ^ 

^We are," says a very nensiUe wiiNr on-p^Uticnl 
subjects, ^^to look upon all Ae vipit^ftaraMi of govern* 
ment as having ultimately no other object or purpose, 
but the distribution of jusnce. AH men Are sensible of 
the necessity of justice to maintakif eaoe and ord<er ; and 
all men are sensible of the nd«c<uiiiy*o£ p£;aee.fuad ^ider 
for the maintenance of society** ^ •*^ Tfee fex^^vA wise^ 
»id equal administration^ the laws," says Mr. Paley^*^ 
^ forms the first end und blessing of social vnion." itet 
how can society be maintained"— how dftn a state expe^ 
to enjoy peace and order, unless the administration of 
justice is able ^nd impartial? Can such an administratioa 
be expected, unless the judges can maintain dignified itnd 
independent charactersi Can dignity and independence be 
expected from jud^t, .wh<» are liable to be tossed alKiut 
by every veering gale of politicks, and who can be secured 
from destmction, only by desterously swimming ajctog 
with every successive tide of party? Is there aotrtason 
to fear, that in such a siluation^ the decisions of coolie 
would cease to be the voice of law and justice^ 91MI 
would become the echo of fraction and vielence? 


' # 


This is It subject, which most intiniatcly cancen» 
every one, who sets the least value upon his own safety^ 

> • 

" 1. Hume's Ess. 35. » 2. Paley«985: 
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«r ikut of hit ' posterity; 0«r fortuB#8, our lives, our 
reputations, and our liberties are all liable to be affected 
by ihe judgmsnts of the courts.. How distressing and 
melanoboly must Ae. reflection be, thait, while judges 
Ifeold their salaries only at pleasure, and their commis* 
nons only for the. term o& a few years, our liberties^ 
oar fortunes, our reputations, and our litres may be sa* 
erificed to a porty, though we have done nothing to for^ 
(eit them to the law. 

Though the foregoing great powers — ^legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial— are all necessary to a good go- 
vernment; yet it is of the last importance, that each of 
them be preserved distinct, and unmingled, in the exer* 
cise of its separate powers, with either or with both of 
(Im others, Qere every degree of confusion in the plan 
Will produceta corresponding degree of interference, op. 
|x>sition, combkiation, or perplexity in its execution. 

• 

Let us siqppose the legislative and executive powers 
united in the same person : can liberty or security be ex^ 
pected i No* In the character of executive magistrate, 
he receives all the power, which, in the character of le* 
^idkitor," he thinks proper to give. Maybe not, then— ^ 
ai^ if he may, will he not then — such is the unde* 
€ned' and undefinable charm of power— -enact tyrant 
nkal laws to furnish himself with an opportunity 
t>f executing them in a tyrannical manner? Liberty 
and security in government depend not on the limits, 
which the rulers may please to assign to the exercise of 
their own powers, but on the boundaries, within which 
their powers are circumscribed by the constitution. He 
who is continuaOy exposed to the lash of oppression, as 
well as he who is immediately under it, cannot be de«> 
nominated free. 
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Let us suppose the legislative and judicial powers 
united : what would be the consequence? The fives-, 
liberties, and properties (^ the citizens wo^d be com* 
mitted to arbitrary judges, whose decisions woold, m 
effect^ be dictated by their own private opinicms, and 
would not be governed by any fixed or known princi^es 
of law. For Aough, as judges, they might be b6und to 
observe those principles ; yet, Proteus*like, they mig^t 
immediately assume the form of legislators ; and, in tha^ 
shape, they might escape from every fetter and obligation 
of law. 

Let us suppose a union of the eixecutive ^nd judicial 
powers : this union might soon be an overbalance for the 
legislative authority ; or, if that expression is too strong, 
it might certainly prevent or destroy the proper and legi- 
timate influences of that authori^. The laiws might be 
eluded or perverted ; and Ae execution of them might 
become, in the hands of the magistrate or his minions^ 
an engine of tyranny and injustice* Where and how ia 
redress to be obtained i From the legislature i They 
make new laws to correct the mischief: but these new 
laws are to be executed by the same persons, and will 
be executed in the same manner as the formen Will 
redress be found in the courts of justice i In those courts, 
tlie very persons who were guilty of the oppression in 
their administration, sit as judges, to give a sanction to 
that oppression by their decrees. Nothing is more to be 
dreaded than maxims of law and reasons of state blended 
together by judicial authority. Among all the terrible 
instruments of arbitrary power, decisions of courts, whet- 
ted and guided and impelled by considerations of policy, 
cut with the keenest edge, and inflict the deepest and most 
deadly wounds. 
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Let us suppose, in the last place, all the three powers 
of government to be united in the same mai^ or body of 
men : miserable indeed would this case be ! This extent 
of misery, however, at least in Europe, is seldom expe- 
rienced ; because the power of judging is generally exer- 
cised by a separate department. But in Tm-key, where 
all the three powers are joined in the Sultan's person, 
his slaves are crushed under the insupportable burthen 
of oppression and tyranny. In some of the governments 
of Italy, these three powers are also united. In such 
there is less liberty than in the European monarchies.: 
and their governments are obliged to have recourse to 
as violent measures to support themselves, as even that 
of the Turks. At Venice, where an aristocracy, jealous 
and tyrannical, absorbs every power, behold the state 
inquisitors, and the lion's mouth, at all times open for the 
secret accusations of spies and informers. In what a 
situation must the wretched subjects be under such a 
government, all the powers of which are leagued, in awful 
combmation, against the peace and tranquillity of their 
minds! 

But further ; each of the great powers of government 
shmild be independent as well as distinct. When we say 
this ; it is necessary— -since the subject is of primary con- 
sequence in the science of government — ^that our meaning 
be fully understood, and accurately defined. For this 
position, like every other, has its limitations ; and it is 
important to ascertain them. ' 

The independency of each power consists in this, that 
its proceedings, and the motives, views, and principles, 
which produce those proceedings, should be free from 
the remotest influence, direct or indirect, of either of the 

VOL. I. 3 G 
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Other two powers* But further than this, the indepen* 
dency of each power ought i^ot to extend. Its proceed' 
ings should be formed without restrsdnt, but, when they 
are once formed, they should be subject to ccmtroL 

We are now led to discover, that between these three 
great powers of government, there ought to be a mutual 
dependency, as weu as a mutual iadependeiicy. We 
have ^described their independency: let us now describe 
their dependency. It consists in this, that the procc/edings 
of each, when they come forth into action and are readf 
to afiect the whole, are liable to be examined and c<»ip 
trolled by one or both of the others* 

So far are these different qualities of mutual depen- 
dency and mutual independency from opposing or de- 
stroying each other, that, without one, the other could 
not exist. Whenever the independency of <me, or more 
than one, is lost, the mutual dependency of the others 
is, that moment, lost likewise: it is changed into ji 
constant dependency of that one part on two ; or, at 
the case may be, of tho^e two parts on one. 

An example may illustrate the foregoing propositions* 
They cannot be explained too fully. The congress ia 
intrusted with the legislative power of the United States* 
In preparing bills, in debating them, in passing them, 
in refusing to pass them, their resolutions and proceed- 
ings should be uncontrolled and uninfluenced. Here is 
the independency of the legislative power. But after 
the proceedings of the legislature are finished, so far as 
they depend on it, they are sent to be examined, and 
are subjected to a given degree of control by the he^d of 
the executive department* Here is the dependency of 
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ikt legtslntiye power. It is subject also to aaother given 
degree of control by the judiciary departmeat, whenever 
thelawa^ though in fa(:t passed, are found to be contra- 
Victory to the constitution. 

The salutary consequence of the mutual dependency 
of the great powers of government is, that if one part 
should, at any time, usurp more power than the con* 
Btitution gives, or make an improper use of its con* 
#titutional power, one or both of the other parts may 
^correct the abuse, or may check the usurpation* 

The total dbjunction of these powers would, in the. 
end, produce that very union, against which it seems to 
Iprovide. The legislature would soon become tyrannical^ 
and would assume to itself the rights of the executive 
«nd judicial powers, 

irbe important condusipn to be drawu from the pre- 
mises, which we have established, is, that, in govern- 
ment, the perfection of the whole depends on the balance 
of the partSy and the balance of the parts consists in the 
independentexerciseof their separate powers, and, when 
their powers are separately exercised, then in their mu- 
tual influence and operation on one another.. £ach 
part acts and is acted upon, supports and is supported, , 
regulates and is regul^te^ by the rest« 

It might be supposed, that these powers, thus mutu- 
ally checked and controlled, would remain in a state of 
inaction* But there it a necessity for movement inhuman 
affairs; mi thene powers are forced to move, though 
still to move in concert. T^ey move, indeed^ in a line of 
direction somewhat different from that, which each, 
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acting by itself, would have taken; but, atthe same time, 
in a line partaking of the natural direction of each, and 
formed out of the natural directions of the whole the 
true line of publick liberty and happiness* 

The works of human invention are progressive ; and 
frequently are not completed, till after a slow and length- 
ened series of gradual improvements, remotely disUmt 
from one another both in place and in time. To the 
theory and practice of govef^ment, this observation is 
applicable with peculiar justness and peculiar force* In 
this science, few opportunities have been given to the 
human mind of indulging itself in easy and tmrestrained 
investigation : still fewer opportunities have offered of 
verifying and correcting investigation by experiment. An 
age — a succession of ages— efeipses^ before a system of 
jurisprudence rises from its first rude beginnings* When 
we have made a little progress, and look forward i a few 
eminences in prospect are- fondly supposed to form the 
greatest elevation, which we shall be obliged to ascend. 
But these, once gained, disclose, behind them, new and 
superiour degrees of excellence, yet unattained* In 
beginning and continuing, the pursuit of the arduous 
paths, through which this science leads us, we may we& 
adopt the language of the philosophick poet ; 

Sopleas'd, at first, the towering Alps we tiy, 
Mount o'er the vales, and seem to tread the sky. 
Th' eternal snows appear already past, 
And the first clouds and mountains seem the last : 
But these attain'd, we tremble to survey 
The growing labours of the lengthen'd way ; 
Th' increaiung prospect tires- our y/mad^ring eye% 
Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alpsaxise t 
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If the discoveries in goretnment are difficult and slow, 
how much more arduous must it be to obtain, in practice, 
the advantage of those discoveries, after they have been 
made ! Of some governments, the foundation has been 
laid in necessity ; of others, in fraud ; of others, in force; 
of how few, in deliberate and discerning choice ! If, in 
their commencements, they have been so unpropitious 
to the principles of freedom, and to the means of happi- 
ness ; shall we wonder, that, in their progress, th.ey 
have been equally unfavourable to advances in virtue and 
excellence* 

Let us ransapk the records of history: in all our 
researches, how few fair instances shall we be able to 
find, in which a government has been formed, whose 
end has been the happiness of those, for whom it was 
designed! how few fair instances shall we find, in which 
such a government has been administered with a steady 
direction towards that end ! 


<v 


iTo all these circumstances, we must add others, 
which show still further the numerous and the strong 
obstacles that lie in the way of improvement in juris- 
prudence. Government, founded in improper principles, 
smd directed.ta improper objects, has a natural and pow- 
erful bias, both upon those who rule, and upon those 
who are ruled* Its bias upon the first will occasion no 
surprise : its bias upon the second, however surprising, 
is not, perhaps, less efficacious. How often have the 
vassals of absolute monarchy conceived their own digni- 
ty and happiness to be involved in the glory of their 
monarch ! How often have they, in pursuit of projects 
for the accomplishment of his capricious desires, disco- 
vered a degree of coimige and enthusiasm, worthy of a 
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iu>blcr object and a better cause ! If such is the effect 
jNxxiuced upon their conduct; will an inferiour effect be 
produced on their sentiments ? Hence the principles .of 
despotism become the principles of a whole nation, blind- 
«d and degraded by its pernicious mflueace* 

But let us suppose that the lig^t of liberty, at last» 
l>reaks in upon Aem ; how slow must its progress; how 
feeble, for a long time, must its energy bel Power, 
splendour, influence, prejudice, Cashion, all stand arrsBp 
ged in opposition to its operations. 

Let us enlarge the sphere of our ccmjecture further, 
and suppose, that, notwithstanding all the efforts of 
opposition, die principles and doctrines of freedom ate 
successfully propagated and established ; yet how man^ 
and how formidable ,are the barriers, diat renudn to be 
surmounted, before those principles and doctrines can 
be carried successfully into practice I The friends of 
freedom, we shall suppose, are unanimous in their sen- 
timents ; does the same unanimity prevail with regard 
to their measures I does it prevail still farther with regard 
to the time and manner of pursuing them ? In all these ^ 
particulars, is unanimity attended with discretion, op 
one hand, and with decision, on the other? A failure in 
one circumstance, is a failure in all. Have not centuries 
passed without a single auspicious juneture, in which 
all, conjoined and cooperating, could have succeeded I 

When we revolve, when we compare, when we ccnb- 
bine the remarks, which we havt been now making i 
when we take a^light glance of others, which might be 
offered ; we shall be at no loss to account for die dow 
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and small progfess^ Which, after a lapse of ftges, has 
been, made in the science and practice of govern- 
ment. 


Among the ancient political writers, no more than 
three regular forms of government were known and 
allowed. The first is that, in which the supreme power 
k lodged in the hands of a single person. This they 
denominated a monarchy. The second is that, in which 
the supreme power is vested in a select assembly, the 
members of which either fill up by election the vacan- 
cies of their own body, or succeed to their places by in- 
heritance, property, tenure of lands, or in respect of 
fiom^ personal right or qualification. To this they gave 
the appellation of aristocracy. The third is that, in 
which the supreme power remains with the peojde at 
large, and is exercised either collectively^, or by repre- 
sentation. On this they bestowed the name of demo- 
<^acy. 

To each of these simple forms, conveniences and 
inconveniences, good and bad qualities sCre attached. 
In a democracy, publick virtue and purity of intention 
are likely to be found ; but its counsels are often impro- 
vident, and the execution of them as frequently weak. 
In an aristocracy, we expect wisdom formed by educa- 
tion and experience ; but, on the other hand, we may 
expect jealousies and dissensions among the nobles, and 
oppression of the lower orders. In a monarchy, there 
are strength and vigour % but there is danger, that they 
wSl not be employed for the happiness and prosperity of 
die state. A democracy is best calculated to direct the 
end of the laws ; an aristocracy, to direct the means of 
attaining that end ; a monarchy, to carry those means 
into execution. 
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The ancients considered all other species of govern- 
ments as either corruptions of these three simple forms, 
or as reducible to some one of them. They had no idea 
of combining all the three together, and of uniting the 
advantages resulting from each. Cicero, <» indeed, seems 
to have indulged a fond speculative opinion, that a go- 
vethment formed of the three kinds, properly blended 
and tempered] would, of all, be the best constituted. 
But this opinion was treated as visionary by his countzy- 
men ; and by Tacitus, ^ one of the wisest of them. 

The example of Great Britain, however, has evinced 
that the sentiments of Cicero merited a very different 
reception ; and that, if they did not point to the highest 
degree of excellence, they pointed, at least, to aubstaa- 
tial improvement. 

The government of that nation is composed of mo- 
narchical, aristocratical, and democratical parts. It poe* 
sesses— we freely and with pleasure acknowledge-— it 
possesses advantages over all that have preceded it: iB 
dignity and in duration, in the maintenance of liberty, 
both publick and private, it has stood preeminent. But 
has it reached the lofty summit of perfection ? In the 
race of excellence,' has it gained a goal, which cannot 
be surpassed i Is it entitled, as, i^ less enligbtosed 
times, the columns of Hercules were thought to be, to 
the proud inscription of ^^ne plus ultra?" 

For the western world, new and rich discoveries In 
jurisprudence have been reserved. We have found that, 
in order to arrive, in this first of human sciences, at a 
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point of ^perfection hitherto un attained, it is not neces- 
sary to intermix the different species of government. 
We have discovered, that one of them — ^the best and 
purest — ^that, in which the supreme power remains with 
the people at large, is capable of being formed, arranged, 
proportioned, and organized in such a manner, as to ex- 
dkxde the inconveniences, and to secure the advantages 
of all the three. On the basis of goodness, we erect the 
pillars of wisdom and strength. 

The formation and establishment of constitutions are 
an immense practical improvement, introduced by the 
Americans into the science of government and jurispru- 
dence. By the invigorating and overruling energy of 
a constitution, the force and direction of the govern- 
ment are preser\'ed and regulated ; and its movements 
are rendered uniform, strong, and safe. 

It is proper that the nature and distinguishing charac- 
teristicks of a constitution should be clearly stated and 
explained* The sentiments and expressions, even of 
celebrated writers upon this subject, are uncommonly 
inaccurate and obscure. 

By the term constitution, I mean that supreme law, 
made or ratified by those in whom the sovereign power 
of the state resides, which prescribes the manner, ac- 
cording to which the state wills that the government 
should be instituted and administered. From this con- 
stitution the government derives its power : by this con- 
stitution the power of government must be directed and 
eontroUed: of this constitution no alteration can/ be 
made by the government; because such an alteration 
would destroy the foundation of its own authority. ' 

VOL. I. 3 H 
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As to the people, however, in whom the sovereign 
power resides, the case is widely diiFerent, and stands 
upon widely diiFerent principles. From their authority 
the constitution originates : for their Safety and felicity 
it is established : in their hands it is as clay in the hands 
of the potter : they have the right to mould, to preserve, 
to improve, to refine, and to finish it as they please. If 
so ; pan it be doubted, that they have the right likewise 
to change it? A majority of the society is sufficient for 
this purpose; and if there be nothing in* the changCf 
which can be considered as contrary to the act of origi- 
nal association, or to the intention of those who united 
under it ; all are bound to conform to the resolution of 
the majority. If the act of original association .be in- 
fringed, or the intention of those who united under it 
be violated; the minority are still obliged to suffer the 
majority to do as they think proper ; but are not obliged 
to submit to the new government. They have a right 
to retire, to sell their lands, and to carry off their effects* 

It may, perhaps, be asked — ^why is so much pains 
taken to prove and illustrate a principle, whic^, when 
detached from adventitious circumstances, and exhibited 
in its undisguised appearance, is so obvious, that few will 
be found disposed, in direct terms, to refuse their assent 
to its trul^ ? Has it been denied, that those, who have 
a right to make, have a right to alter what they have 
made ? 

In England it has been d^ied : the successour of Sir 
^illiamfilackstone in the Vinerian chair expresa!e;s hitnv 
self upon this sutgect in the fpllowii^ maoner. ^^Haw« 
ever the historic^al fact may be of a soci^ cdntfact^ 
government ought to be, and is^nerally .considered 9$ 
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ibunded oh consent, tacit , or express, on a real of quasi 
compact. This theory is^a material basis of political 
rights ; and, as a theoretical point, is not difficult to be 
maintained. For what gives any legislature a right to 
act, where no express consent can be shown ? what, but 
immemorial usage? and what is the intrinsick force, of 
immemorial usage, in establishing this fundamental or 
any other law, but that it is evidence of common acqui- 
escence and consent ? Not,'* adds he," " that such consent 
is subsequently revocable, at the will even of all the sub- 
jects of the state, for that would be making a part of the 
community equal in power to the whole originally, and 
superiour to the rulers thereof, after thqir establishment." q 
'* I am far," says he, in another place, " from maintain- 
ing, that any consent, tacit or express, is essential to 
induce the duty of subjection from individuals bom under 
an established government." ^ The evident consequence 
of these positions is, that though the great an4 animating 
principle of consent is considered as necessary to the 
first formation of government, yet it is by no means 
Accessary in the successive periods of its establidhment. 
The theory is admrtted; but the continued right to 
practise according to that theory is denied. In olher 
words, an established government is treated as superiour 
to those, or, at least, to others possessing aH the rights of 
those, who originally formed its establishment. 

In America, indeed, the doctrine, which I have taken 
some pains to prove and illustrate. Has not been denied^ 
in words ; yet unwearied attempts have, on more occa- 
sions than one, been made to elude its operation, and to- 
destroy its force. 

^ EL Jur. (4ta) 22. ' r Id. 23. 
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Besides ; it is of high import, that the great principks 
of society and government should not only be known and 
recognised, but also that they should be so maturely 
considered and estimated, as, at last, to make a practical 
impression, deep and habitual, upon the publick mind. 
A proper regard to the original and inherent and conti- 
nued power of the society to change its constitution, wiU 
prevent mistakes and mischiefs of very di£ferent kinds. 
It will prevent giddy inconstancy : it will prevent unthink- 
ing rashness : it will prevent unmanly languor.^ 

Some have appeared apprehensive, that the introduc- 
,tion of this principle into our political creed would open 
the door for the admission of levity and unsteadiness ia 
all our political establishments. The very reverse will 
, be its effect. Let the uninterrupted power to change 
be admitted and fully understood, and the exercise of it 
will not be lightly or wantonly assumed. There is a vis 
inertia in publick bodies as well as in matter ; and, if left 
to their natural propeiilsities, they will not be moved 
' without a proportioned propelling cause. If, indeed, the 
prevailing opinion should be, that the society had not the 
re^ar power of altering, on every proper opportunity, 
its political institutions ; an occasion, favourable in ap- 
pearance, but deceptive in reality, might be snddetdy 
fixed on, as a season for action. It might be allowed not 
to be, in every respect, unexceptionable ; but when, it 
would be urged, will another, less exceptionable, present 
itself? The consequence would be, that the juncture^ 
however unpropitious, would be seized with premature 
and improvident zeal, in order to accomplish the medi- 
tated change. Disappointments, arising from the wan^of 
due preparations, would take place ; disasters, very pre- 
judicial to the publick and to individuals^ would be pro* 
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duced; and the enterprise would prove abortive, merely 
because it was pursued at an unfit time, and under unfit 
circumstances. 

On the other hand, how often and how long has 
degrading despotism reigned triumphant, because the 
enfeebled and desponding sufferers under it have not 
Inown, or, having once known, have, at last, forgotten, 
that they retain, during every moment of their slavery, 
the right of rescuing themselves from the proud and 
bloated authors and instruments of their oppression ! 
Hesitation about ihe right will be attended with a cor* 
responding hesitation about the expediency of redress. 
A revolution, surrounded, in prospect, so thickly with 
doubts, uncertainties, and apprehensions, will wear a 
gloomy and formidable appearance ; and the miserable 
patients of tyranny will languish out their lives in excru- 
ciating and accumulated distress, merely because they 
will not undergo one short operation, which would not 
be more painful than their disease, and which would for* 
ever deliver them from all its ills and consequences. 

The importance of a good constitution will, on reflec* 
tion and examination, be easily conceived, deeply felt, 
and readily acknowledged. On the constitution will 
depend the beneficence, the wisdom, and the energy, or 
the injustice, the folly, and the weakness of the govern- 
ment and laws. On the good or bad qualities of the 
government and laws, will depend the prosperity or the 
decline of the state. On the same good or bad qualities 
will depend, on one hand, the excellence and happiness, 
and, on the other, the depravity and infelicity of the 
citizens. 
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A State well constituted, well proportioned, and well 
conducted feels her own importance, her own power> 
and her own vigour. Her importance, her power, and 
. her vigour are seen by others, « as well as felt by herself. 
What are the. consequences i Internal firmness ; exter* 
nal respect: the confidence of her citizens; &e esteem 
of foreigners. What, again, ate the consequences of 
these? Peace; and dignity and security in the enjoy- 
ment of peace. 

Let, us reverse the scene-— let us view a state ill con- 
structed, ill proportioned, and ill directed. She may 

' exhaust every stratagem, and employ every art, to cover 
her weakness and her defects : but can she destroy her 

. own knowledge of them ? will her arts and stratagems 
be successful in concealing them from others ? The very 
pains taken to conceal, will facilitate the discovery, and 
enhance its importance. Her imperfections, lialf seen 
behind the veil drawn over them, will appear greater, 
than if fully exposed. What will be the result of this 
situation, thus felt and thus viewed \ Fluctuation in her 
councils ; irresolution in her measures ; pusillanimity in 
her attempts to execute them : the distrust and alarm 
of her own citizens : the contempt, and the unfriendly 
designs produced by the contempt, of the nations around 
her : the evils attending war, or the evils, little inferiour, 
attending a nation, which is equally incapable of securing 

' peace and of repelling hostilities. 

The influence' of a good or bad constitution is not 
less powerful on the citizens, considered as individuals, 
than on the community, considered as a body politick. 
It is only under a good constitution that liberty— -the 
precious gift of heaven — can be enjoyed and be secure* 
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Thid exalting quality comprehends, aracfng other things, 
the manly and generous exercise of Aur powera; and 
includes, as its most delicious ingredient, ^e happy 
consciousness of being free. What energetick, what 
delightful seMisatioiis must this enlivening principle diffuse 
over? the ivhole man! His mind is roused and elevated: 
his heart is rectified and enlarged: dignity appears in his 
£ountenanoe, add animation in his every gesture and word* 
He knows that If he iis innocent and upri^t, the laws 
andccmstitutioti of his country will ensure him protection. 
He trusts, that^ if to innocence and integrity he adds 
faithful and meritorious services, his country, in addition 
to protection, will confer upon him honourable testimo* 
mcB of her esteem* Hence he derives a cheerful and 
habitual confidence, this pervades and invigorates his 
conduct, and spreads a noble air over every part of his 
character. Hence, too, he is inspired with arSent 
affection for the publick: this stimulates and refines 
his strongest patriotick exertions. His heart, his head^ 
his hands, his tongue, his pen, his fortune ; all he is, 
and all he has, are devoted to his country's cause, and 
to his country's call. 

A person of a vpry different description appears in 
view— -pale, trembling, emaciated, faltering in his step^, 
not daring to look upwards, but, with marked anxiety, 
rolling his eager eyes on every side. Who is he? He is 
the> slave of a bad constitution and a tyrannical , govern- 
ment. He is afraid to act, or speak, or look. He knows 
that his actions and his words, however guarded, may 
be construed to be criminal : he knows that'even his looks 
and countenance may be considered as the signs and evi* 
dences of treacherous thoughts and treasonable conspi* 
racies; and he knows that the suspicion of his masters^ 
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upon any of these points, mity be fatal : for he knoirs, 
that be is at the mercy of those, who, upon the slightest 
suspicion, may seize or bang him — ^who may do what- 
ever they please with him, and vriA aU those who are 
dear to him. What effects must this man's Mtuation pro- 
duce upon his mind and temper ? Can his views be great 
or exahed F No. Such views, instead of being encou- 
raged, would give offence ; and he is Well aware what 
would follow. Can openness and candour beam from 
his soul ? No. Such light would be hateful to hid mas- 
ters ; it must be extinguished. Can he feel affection for 
his country, its constitution, or its government? No. 
His country is his prison ; its constitution is his xurse ; 
and its government is a rod of. oppression, held continu- 
ally over his head. What must this man be f He must 
be abject, fawning, dastardly, selfish, disingenuous, de- 
ceilftily cunning, base — but why proceed in the disgust- 
ing detail i He must receive the stamp of serviliQr fully 
impressed on his person, on his mind, and on his man- 
ners. 

* * 

Sucn are the influences of a constitution^ good or 
bad, upon the political body : such are its influences upon 
the members, of which that body is composled. Surely, 
then, the first consideration of a state, and its most im- 
portant duty,, is to form that constitution, which will be 
best in itself ; and best adapted to the genius, and cha- 
racter, and manners of her citizens. Such a constitu- 
tion will be the basis of her preservation, her happiness, 
and her perfection. 


CHAPTER XI. 
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COMPARISON OF THE CONSTITUTION OT THE UNITED 
STATES, WITH THAT OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

HE Britisk constitution has been celebrated in the 
most suUime and in the most elaborate strains by poets, 
by orators, by lawyers, and by statesmen* ^^ As for us 
Brhons," says the elegant Shaftesbury, compering them, 
in the spirit of a fond and a just preferencfe, with many 
other nations, ^^ as for us Britons^ tbank he»ren, we have 
a better sense of govermnent, delivered to us from our 
ancestors. We bavi a notion of a puUick, and a con- 
stitution; how a legislative and how an executive is 
modelled. We imderstand weight and measure in this 
kind ; smd can reason justly on the balance of power and 
property. The maxims we cbraw from hence, are as 
evident as those in mathematicks. Our increasing know* 
ledge shows us every day, more and more, what common 
sense is in politicks." ^ 

a LShaft.108. 
▼01, !• 3 I 
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My Lord fiolingbroke,^ in his masterly and animated 
style, represents this constitution as ^^ a noble fabrick, 
the pride of Britain, the envy of her neighbours, raised 
by the labour of so many centuries, repaired at the ex- 
pense of so many millions, and cemented by such a pro- 
fusion of blood— *^ fabrick, which has resisted the e£Forts 
of so many races of giants.^' 

Tou will be suif rised to being told, that, if the nature 
and chaiiicteristick qualities, which I have described, are 
the true nature and characteristick qualities of a consti- 
tution ; no such thing as a constitution, properly so called, 
is known in Great Britain. What is known, in that king- 
dom, under that name^ instead of being the controller and 
the guide, is the creature and the dependeilt of the legis- 
lative power. The supreme power of the people is a 
doctrine unknown and unacknowledged in the British 
system of goYeramiMit, The omnipoteasi wthority of 
paiiiameni is the dtsmiei resort, taj^Uch ttsmit9%,i9 had 
m timea and in doctwaeft of unpomn/on tUflCwal^r mhI 
imporqiiice«. The natural, tho JB«|itff nt^ wd di<|;«.pcedsCb 
minating rights of the citizMs ara .citfltideried aa m 
dangerous and so ctf^spentte a resourse, asuto he iaeon» 
sistent with the arraoij^flSf^^lsflf anygoveirntteait, ivhlch 
does or can exisii ^ 




The order oftbsn^ in Britaxa La exactly the revere 
of the oar4ex.of dungs, in d^ Uni|«^ Stsut^ Har^ ^ IJUI 
^opfe iMre mastevi of the govcrndtt&ilx thfi»t the^gD^vem 
mem 1%. maaiey of the pccyleii 

.That, on this very interesting aat^Ct »t .My|l>i» 
you may be en.abled to judge for yourselves, I shall lay 

!> Diss. on Part^ 1ft. lap. 151.45^ 
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before you lome passages from Britisb^ritef s of high 
reputaticaii From those passages, }Km okn draw yout 
OWA infertnces. 

« 

*' Molt of thosr,'' feayi Mr. Palej* " who treat of the 
Briiiifth consthntion, consider it as a sfchethe of goVeni« 
mem formally planned attd contrived hj our ancestorA^ 
in some certain era of out national history | and aa act 
up tn purftMn^ of vuch reguiar fjltin and design* Somt^ 
iMng of this soft !g «*4cretly supposed, or reikrt^ed to^ 
in (h^ e!tpressions of tho^e, who dpeak c^the principles 
of the constitution) of bringing back the constitution to 
its first principles, of restoring it to its original purity, 
or prknttive model. Now this appears to me an enrbne- 
OU8 conception of the subject. . No such plan was erer 
Ibrmed i oonsequendy no such first principlei, original 
ttod«l, or dtttWhard exist. 

^^ 'fh^ a)natitutiwi it one prindpal division, head, 
aectiofi) or ti4!k 5f th^ e«»de of pubHek laws, distinguished 
from llie rest bnfy by tHtf pmttecitar nature, or siiperiour 
importance of tho subject, of whldl it treats. There- 
fore the terms constitutional and unconstitutional^ mean 
leg^tukd itleg^^ The distinction' and the ideas, which 
these terms denote, iu-fc founded in the same authority 
with the law of the land upon any other subject ; and to 
be aacertnined by the tame inquiries. Th^ system of 
' Bn^lsh jut4s^den«e ia mide np af acts of patfiament, 
df d^ciaioAs of^urtt <if law, and of immemorial usages; 
Mtt8e«[uemly, thes« ^^ the principles of Hftiich the eonstf- 
tutimi Itself consists ; the 'sources, from whieh all our 
Uiowkdg6 cf its ntture and Unikations is to b^ diidue^d, 
and the authorities, to which all appeal ought to be 
made, and by which tvery CMStitutional doubt or ques- 
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tion can alone be decided. This plain and inte&igiUe 
definition is the more necessary to be'^pi^servcd in o«r 
thoughts, as some writers iy>on the subject absurdljr 
confound what is constitutional irith what is expedient; 
pronouncing forthwith a meastire to be. unconstitutional, 
which theyadjudge in any respect to be detrimental or 
dangerous ; whilst others agun ascribe a kind of tran- 
scendent authority, or mysterious sanctity to thcvconsti* 
tution, as if it was founcted in some higlMr original^ 
than that, whicl^ gives force and oUigation ta Ae ofdW 
nary laws and statutes of the realm, or were inyio- 
lable on any other account than its intrinsic^ utility. 

^^ An act of parliament, in EngTand, can never be 
unconstittitional, in the strict and proper accepwSon of 
the term : in a lower sense it may ; viz. when it mil»* 
tates with the spirit, conthuiicts the analogy," ov defeats 
the provision of other laws, made to rejfolate tha form 
of government. Even dlirt flagitio«» abuse of Aeir trust, 
by which a parliament of 4IenEry the highlit ^conferred 
upon 'die king^s proclamation die aolkotlly-of law, 
unconstitutional oidy Sn= this litter "•^— » »>-• 


Sir William Bladestoh^ uses the tlMa, dMistkation, 
as commensurate wifli the law of Bnglaiid. ^^ CMfta con- 
stitution,'' says he; ^^ so wisely tKiHiv^i d, so stfan^^y 
raised, and so highly finished, it is hard'to apeak»with 
that'praise, which is justly and 8«!lrtrely lte^4tte. ^ Iriiatii 
been the endeavour of these ComaMltifrtesj'koweewtiia 
execution may have succeeded, ta exanune its soUd 
foundations; to mark out Ita- ejttdudve plan, to eiqdain 
'the use and distribution of lis piits, mid ifam Iheliar- 
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ntonkuM toncurrence of those several parts to demoQ* 
i^ate the elegant proportipn of the whole." *^ 

Mn Pidey use» the word in a more coofintd and^ 
perhaps, a more proper sense, when applied «& Great 
Britaia ; as4&^ni>g that part of the Vaw, which relates 
to the derifnsiftian aos^form of the legisla^re i , the rights 
and fimct^oi^ of l]ie several parts of the legislative body; 
^e constxiiction, oftce, andi« jurisdiction of the courts 
of jus^e.* In tlM sense I shall use the term, when I 
^9)ea]t df the British coqatimtion. Aii4». lH this stnse, 
the atip^oiity of our constitution tf^ that of Great 
Britain * will emin^ivlly appear from the comparison, 
\whidi we now intitule, betweep dM^ principles, their 
consnw^on, their proportion, and/tilieir^ntKperties. 

't3» wienaitin of th» theoty wd fnmic^ <of represen- 
tation.4h»iA|gfc att the differentdkpiitm^nts .of the state 
is aaMiiei^ v^y iiaportwt; aq^sj^lon ^ma^e, by the 
• Amotieima, ioiilhe sdentee of jui^9]^dence and goyeicn^ 
meni* To ttte^mieiett^ this ilhiaQiy mi, practice seepi 
to h»ve been aitpgetkor* vac^amfimi To this moment, 
the representatioit of the pec^le is npt the sole principfe 
of aiiy ^avetanieAtin X,iii>i|pt» Gr^t Britain boosts, 
and;i^ may^ boast willi jii^tifsg^ that,, by the admission 
of mpresf ntHAni, si^e hzsiajse^^^i a valuable improye- 
mcot lMy> titf soie«K:e of ^nr|||fiidence.. The improve- 
memifi ^Mliilly* valuable, «o 4r4i»it extends} bi^ it is 

^t lil^ prineifiie pf f epvftleBtation introduced into the 
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This lifts ti6vef been attempted. Before di« t>«^rolufkA 

of one thousand ti% faundted antt eighty l^ight^ iome of 

the kings claimed to hold their thrones by divine, odiers 

Ify hegtMmrf Affht r and t^tn 1ft the i<m{>t>Ttant em of 

Ihaf^ n^ofiitioit, nothing fM'ther ^^te enieafiiroared or 

obtained^ than Ae recogftiti^ of toeiltoitt {^at» of an 

original tontmet, supposed^ at «olKie fiir Met period, t^ 

hare b^en made between die king dnidl the*p«ople> A 

cbntract tf eeMs lo ekcliida, mthbr thkn to tttit^' delegated 

powers The judges o( Great Brkiirt a^ a^poftited by 

the^crovn. Tht judicial department, ^cbtrefa^, doeft 

not depend «pMr a representation'of the peopled, erente 

its reihcMiest decree. Is represetitittion a prlncifie'^era- 

ting in the legislative department of Oreat BriUnn^'^It id; 

but ieid t<)ia'pred)eimnating principle i thou||lFSmay 

serve as a vefy salutary check. The leghlatare con^ts 

of three btwdres, the^ihf , the k^ds, and ^bm mmUk om. 

Of these, only- tlie latsier are supposed, by dM coAstitu* 

tion, to fXlpiMecr^e m|Aorlif-of die people^ ^sWeniiir 

s«te cle&riy, to whut n narrow comer of ilie Briliilii^evn* 

n^rit the prinelpte trf i rt i ^ Ks e ttta t fate tft^diffiAeiv tn no 

'Other ^government M SiiHype -does it eaeteeid imMer : In 

none, I believe, so ftin The Aiberiioati Stakes^ enjoy 

Che glory and the IwjppiMM of disusing ibfevHdpirind 

"pie tYirdtf|;hout al Ae <HA»eiie dKlF4|toi& ilkl' (impart- 

nien%8 of ihe govemmeitti ^tej^eseiitaftM k - tbe/tfiefa 

of coitimvinfcation b^ween the ^people "isad ^^^Hiomi* to 

a!%K)M' tftey ' have ecMnioBtittett* the ieofportantHEIiif^'^ t^f* 

Aercising the delegated powers necessiopf Mr^ie itf^il- 

msthition of publitk affairs. This chaiti may coidsiift of 

'one^hik,' oif'df more linki/^an 01^ ; but it dioi8ftlAfays' 

^4idik)ltntlyMi^*im*dbtarnMe:. ■J■'^:^^\ 

. * 

A8,^1n BiS(g|Iaftd, the Hbus^tf e6nAn6ei ll6lBfe -repre- 
sents, or is supposed to represent, the Jf^fh at laf|;e ; 


aD, H» thm > » < | w< alcne are vc to look for the attslituk 
tional and authoritative expression of the people's wiIIa 
But even in that houst, thi^ will is but very feebly smd 
rery impeifiictljr acpcpssed; ibr the representation ill 
tk^Lt htese h t€rj unequal and inadequate i and i^ is pro* 
tracted^hr^i^ a period o£ time much «»o )ong. 

It is very unequal and inadequate. In England,, wt 
may, froni Is^vmation whick seems to be naexceptioaa* 
ble, compute aix hundred and thirty nine thonsand taxa^ 
ble k^abitantSb This nq^oJ^er would #s^gB' one rapre- 
aantative^to twel^^ hundred coastitueais* Buftth^ fact 
is, ditt a number not exceeding six liioiuMiDfl «u*o< suffix 
cicnt- to return more than- one. hiJf <4 Aa meml^s of 
th» htaaaa 0f commons. This Is in the prxfortton of 
tvraoty ^e# eonstituems for one rtpne^nt^iire^ The 
consffaewe is,, that a majo^tf .^ the houatf of x4ln- 
mo^s may be ratumsd by less than a fiftieth part of the 

cpiilliftMMh tha^ in|| ht t« be re^ske far^^eiuning that 
ttiajotJly^ IVfcst ia ^ situatkai of Uk; other forty nte 
parts j I<^ed I rep<M,^lil)»s mpasaeMMtioD 14 very une^iMl 
astd ioadr^uatai v4i to^ Ikie Aiiaslley. of electars^ itcejs;. 
tainly ia» 


». 




ItJM|ry,fe4is|»^ he^ipmmAf diat tbia dei^iency m 
their lumobita^ is, io «(Mae'«iMSi»'a at laast^ compensated 
by tha ^iTQnh^ tioAt respeetabiliQr, the indepeildeaca, and 
tha epbis^ iaiftslMa oi.iha individuala^ who araiea^ 
pow^ed to vata^ . To tbia ex]N»ctatioi), tba fi^ct is dk 
rectlir reverse. That small part are the most dependent 
and iim loist raspeenMc patt af tba comnKvis of Eng* 
iahd. Tkey aye -tii»pliatiiaHy sftylad. Ae rotten pm» of 
the constitution. <, In dignity and respectability, there* 
fore, as wtM -as in numkert, #» representation of the 
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conmttMM of England is extremely inadeqiMile and une- 
mud* 

r 

The softness of a iviiisper maf sometkoM conunum* 
Gate8oiBid<ifitii«more.distkict impesstos d»a there* 
port of a cannoiii Sir William Blacksloms admits dial 
^ if a&y alteration might be wished or suggested in die 
present frame of pailiament, it should b« j^iiavoar ^f a 
mora complete representation of the pe^d^" ^ 

The inei|uafilty ^ the repr^entation of the peefie of 
England is evisiced, in the moat striking maiiaer, by 
another comparative view, in which it may he placed. 
Ninety ^^^ mamkars represent the landed interest; abont 
one hoodjred meinbets represent the. great cilimi ud 
tawnsi above tbl^ee hundred mmnbem ^cjapeaent sm^ 
ani inconaidecaUe 1mniu|^. 


But fiifidifr; tbe vepresentatioai of the cownwii is 
aot renewed by them at periods im(Bfl«i% neagone ana* 
#ier. PariiaiifcmtswegeaitfiipiBWrowlA Acy laere after* 
warda triennial; n<yw.th«y iveaqjtetaaidL This last pe^ 
tiod is surely too long. The aieiBlmf» will be apt to 
forget the source ffom which they hartl teceivtd theb 
powers. Every govcnumM, % order to p r esitvt its 
freedom, has frequent need of stiiae new piovisioBs in 
Cavour of t)iat freedmn. Such wm fmtm&m arainost 
Ukelir ^o spring from those, who haM- harm recon% am* 
fnated by the iniqnration of the people. 

A rei»esenti^ion, inadaqoitei^ «iiylil» and^oatmnad 
too long, is incOQststpit wiA lite prjuiriplea of free go- 
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vemm^t : for by such a representation,* it is probable 
that the sense of the people will be misapprehended, or 
misrepresented, or despised. This probability has, in 
England, been converted into fact and experience. Du- 
ring many years past, the politicks of the house of com- 
mons have been moved by the direction of the court and 
.ministers, and* not by the sense of the nation. Numer- 
ous and striking instances of this might be produced. 
But I can only point to those paths of investigation ; I 
cannot pursue them. 

How immensely difEerent is the state of representa- 
tion in the house of commons, from that which is es- 
tablished in the United States. With us, every free- 
man who possesses an attachment to the community, and 
a common interest with his fellow citizens, and is in a 
situation not necessarily dependent, is entitled to a vote 
for members. With us, no preference is given to any 
party, any interest, any situation, any profession,' or 
any description over another. With us, those votes, 
equally, freely, and univers^ly diffused, will have theii- 
frequent and powerful operation and influence. With 
us, therefore, it may be expected, that the voice of the 
representatives will be the faithful echo of the voice of 
the people. 

Having seen that the house of representatives of the 
United States will not suffer by being compared, in its 
proportion and in its duration, with the house of com- 
mons of Great Britain ; let us proceed to a comparison 
of the senate with the house of lords. 

That house is divided into two orders ; the lords 
spiritual, and the lords temporal. The loicds spiritual 
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are composed of the archbishops and bishops. All these 
hold, or are supposed to hold, certain ancient baroni^ 
tinder the crown ; and^ in right of succession to those 
baronies, which were inalienable from their respective 
dignities, they obtained their seats in the house of lords* 
With the other lords they intermix in their votes; 
and the majority of such intermixture binds both estates. 
The lords temporal consist of all the peers of the realm, 
by whatever title of nobility they are distinguished. Of 
these, some sit by descent, as all ancient peers ; others, 
by creation, as all new made ones ; others, since the 
union with Scotland, by election of the nobility of that 
countiy. The number of peers is indefinite ; and may 
be increased at the pleasure of the crown. 

The writers on the British constitution view the dis- 
tinctions of rank and honours as necessary in every well 
governed state, in order to reward such as are eminent 
for their services to the publick ; exciting thus a laudable 
ardour in others ; and diffusing, by such ard6ur, life and 
vigour through the whole community. A body of no- 
bility, they say, creates and preserves that gradual scale 
of dignity, which proceeds from the peasant to the 
prince ; rising, like a^yramid, from a broad foundation, 
and diminishing as it rises, till, at last, it terminates in 
a single point. It is this ascending and contracting pro- 
portion, they conclude, which adds stability to any go* 
vemment. 

That eminent services ought to be rewarded, that de- 
votion to the publick ought to receive the warmest en- 
couragement, will not be denied here. But does this 
encouragement — do these rewards grow only in aoi aris- 
tocratick soil i Has republicanism no rewards or honours 
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for her meritoripus sons ? She is accused, it is true, of 
ingratitude. But the facts, which have given rise to 
the accusation, have not, we hope, been owing pert* 
liarly to her disposition or principles, but have sprung 
from a spirit of envy and malevolence, predomina- 
ting, alas! too much in all communities, and disco* 
vering too often more activity and zeal in doing mischief, 
dian the opposite qualities display in doing good. Be- 
sides; instances have not been unfrequent, in which 
publick gratitude has been expressed by commonwealths, 
most generously and most effectually, both in words and 
actions. It is true, that the publick testimonials of gra- 
titude and esteem have no hereditary descent among re- 
publicans ; because it is true, that no regular course of 
descent is established in the qualities and services which 
merit them. 

The nobility, we are told, are necessary in the British 
constitution, to form a barrier against the mutual en- 
croachments of the king and of the people. In the 
government of the United States, separate orders of men 
dp not exist ; no encroachments of this kind can take 
place ; and there is no occasion to provide barriers against 
them. The pyramid of government may certainly be 
raised with all the graces of fair proportion, and also with 
the more substantial qualities of firmness and strength, 
although the materials, of which it is constructed, be not 
an assemblage of different and dissimilar kinds. These 
are more likely to recal to our minds the composition 
and the fate of a heterogeneous and disjointed piece of 
wcMrkmanship, so well described by the prophet Daniel. 
But to drop, the idea of approving and disapproving by 
metaphor ; we find that, in Britain, there being two orders, 
the king and the people, it was necessary that there sfaoald 
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be a third, to hold the balance between them. But dif- 
ferent orders, we apprehend, may well be dispensed with 
in a good and perfect government* 

Wisdom, it is said, is foand in an aristocracy. Why ? 
Because its members are formed by education, and 
matured by experience, for the discharge of their duty.- 
Education and experience, it will be readily allowed, are 
excellent for forming and finishing the habits and charac- 
ters of statesmen. But on whom will the best education 
be probably bestowed f On whom will it be likely to 
produce the strongest and most beneficial influence ? On 
him, whose parents know, and who himself will soon 
know, that, whether he receive it or not, or, receiving it, 
whether he improve it or not, still he must succeed to 
all the preeminences of aristocratick power?— or on 
him, whose parents foresee, and who himself will be soon 
sensible, that his prospects of success in publick life must 
depend on the qualities, acquired as well as natui'al, 
which, he can bring into publick life along. with him? 
Whom will experience best teach ? Him, who sees, that, 
as estimable acquirements have not been necessary for 
introducing him to the dignities of the state, they are as 
little necessary for continuing him in the enjoyment of 
them ? or him, who is aware, that, as the good opinion 
of his fellow citizens concerning his talents and virtues 
procured him admission to the honours of his countty, 
his continuance in the possession of those honours mus.t 
depend on his justifying that good opinion, on his im- 
proving it into confidence, and on his showing, by a 
progressive display of services and accomplishnaents, 
that his conduct becomes daily more aQd more worthy of 
publick sanction and esteem ? He is, it is true, in some 
measure, dependent : but his dependence is not of an 
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irrational or illiberal kind. It is of a kind, which, in- 
stiead of depressing, will rouse and elevate the temper 
and character. 

* 

We thus seize the strong outworks of aristocracy, 
and successfully turn on herself her most formidable 
batteries. 

In drawing a contrast between the executive magis* 
trates of the United States and Great Britain, I wave 
every degree of comparison with regard to some of the 
characters applied to the latter, lin the description given 
of him by the British law and the British lawyers. They, 
ascribe to him certain qualities as inherent in his royal 
capacity, distinct from and superiour to those of any 
other individual in the nation : they assign to him certain 
properties of a great and transcendent nature : .by these 
means, it is thought, the people will consider hin^i in the 
light of a superiour being ; and will pay him that awful 
respect, which may enable him, with greater ease, to' 
cArry on the business of government- The law clothes 
him with the attributes of sovereignty, of ubiquity, and 
of absolute perfection: he can do no wrong: he can 
think no wrong : in him no folly — ^in him no weakness 
can be found : royal wisdom is ascribed to the infant of 
a span long, as much as to the experienced sire, who 
has seen diree generations : the man dies ; but the king 

satisfies the wish of eastern adulation : he lives for ever! 

■ ■ ' 

Prepossessions long entertained, habits long formed, 
and practices long' established may, possibly, have inter- 
woven those ideas into the system of the British consti- 
tution in such a manner, that it would be difficult now to 
disentangle them, without tearing or injuring some more 
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useful parts of the fiafxick. But in foming a new syv 
tern, it is certainly neither necessary n<xr proper to intro- 
duce into it qualities and pretensions so disprc^rtionedi 
to the sober consideration and management of human 
affairs. Power may be conferred without mystery ; and 
may be exerdsed, for every wise and benevolent pur- 
pose, without challenging attributes, to which our frail 
and imperfect state of hamzmty stands in daily and 
marked contradiction. 

On what foundation is the monarchical part of the 
British ccmstitution 8upp<»ted ? Are the rights of the 
monarch supposed, by it, tx> flow from the authority of 
those, over whom Ke is placed ? Is the majesty of the 
people recognised as the august parcsit of the preTogav 
live of the prince i No. Such principles have never re- 
ceived the sanction of the British ccmstitutioiu Con- 
cerning the origin of the powers and rights of their mo- 
narchs, very different opinions have, at dUIerent times, 
been entertained and prt^gated. The.dark foundations 
of conquest have, in some reigns, been uncovered and 
exposed to view. Divine right has, in others, been im- 
piously summoned to sanctify claims and pretensions, too 
exorbitant to have derived their source from human au- 
thority. At some periods, the title to the crown has 
been supposed to be founded on hereditary right, aright 
derived, by succession, from a long list of ancestors. 
But, in tracing this succession upwards, we necessarily 
come, at last, in frict, or in idea, to some one, who was 
the first possessor. How did he acquire his possession i 
The solution, now received, of this question, is, that 
it was in consequence of an CMriginal contract, made, at 
some former distant period, between the king and the 
people* The terms of this contract have, indeed, heesi 
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the subject of frequent and doiAtfiil disputation. At the ' 
revolution, however, some of them were reduced to a 
certainty : and the existence of the contract itself was 
explicitly recognised. But a contract does not imply 
the idea of derivative power j it seems rather to imply an 
equality between the parties contracting. Besides ; the 
crown, on whomever it may be devolved by virtue of 
this contract, still retains its descendible quality, and be- 
comes hereditary in the wearer. Even in this enlighten- 
ed century, the most determined champions of liberty in 
Great Britain have not instituted' the claim, that the 
power of every part of government^ the monarchical not 
excepted, should be founded on the authority of the peo- 
ple. Hear in what a humiliating manner one of their 
boldest and most energetick writers has described th^ir 
power on this interesting subject. ^^ The British liberties 
are not the grants of princes. They are original rights, 
conditions of original contracts, coequal with the prero- 
gative, and coeval with the governments" ^ 

How different is this language, and how different are 
these sentiments, from the language and sentiments, 
which, under our improved systems of government, we 
are entitled to hold and express ! We have no occasion 
to enter a caveat against the supposition, that our liber- 
ties are the grants of princes. With us, the poweiis of 
magistrates, call them by whatever name you please, are 
the grants of the people. With us, no prerogative or 
government can be set up as coequal with the authority 
of the people. The atipreme power is in them ; and in 
them, even when a constitution is formed, and govern^ 
ment is in Operation, the supreme power still remains^ 

I BoL Rem. let 4 
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A portion of their authority they, indeed, delegate; 
but they delegate that portion in whatever manner, in 
whatever measure, for whatever time, to whatever per- 
sonsy and on whatever conditions they choose to fix. 

Those, who have traced and examined the subject of 
the appointment of govemours, find, or think they find, 
an irreconciUble opposition between the principles of 
what they admit to be sotmd theory, and the rules of 
what they contend to be exclusively the safe and eligible 
practice. That what appears right in theory may be 
wrong in practice, is, no .doubt, a possible case : but I 
am apt to believe that, generally, this contrariety is 
mor^ apparent than real : and proceeds either from in* 
accurate investigation, or from improper conduct. 

It has been the sentiment of many writers, that to 
have elective govemours is best in speculation ; but that 
to have hereditary ones is best in fact. The sense of 
nations has often, on this subject, coincided with the 
sentiments of writers ; and therefore, they have trusted 
to chance rather than to choice, the succession of those, 
who hold the reins of power over them. They admit, 
that the chance is even a bad one. They admit that one 
bom to govern is, by education, generally disquidified, 
both in body and mind, rather than qualified for govern* 
ment. They admit, that he will probably be debased by 
ignorance, enervated by pleasure, intoxicated by flatty, 
and corrupted by pride. They admit, that this chance 
may give them a fool, a madman, a tyrapt, or a mon^ 
ster : and yet they hold it safer to depend on all the ca* 
prices of this very chance, than to commit their fortune 
and their fate to the discernment of choice. 
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Jkmd whenor tiiis strong antipathy to choice i Popular 
clamours, popular disturbances, popular disU-actions, po- 
pular tumults, and popular insurrections are ever pre- 
sent lo their view. The unfortunate and fluctuating ex- 
ample of Poland dances perpetually before their eyes. 
They reflect not on the cause of this example. Poland 
Is /composed only of slaves, headed and commanded by 
%few despots. Those despots have private purposes to 
^nre $ and they head their slaves as the instruments for 
exewting those private purposes. In Poland, we search 
in vain Ibr a people. Need we ht surprised, that, at an 
election in Poland, where there are only tyrants and 
slaves, all the detestable and pernicious extremes of ty- 
rmmy «id slavery shoiild unite i 

But surely, in the United States, we have no occa- 
sion to be apprehensive of such an odious and destrucr 
tive union. In the United States, we have freemen and 
fellow citizens. To freemen and fellow citizens^ and to 
those selected, for this very purpose, by freemen and 
fellow citizens, we may trust the appomtmeht of our 
first and most important magistrate. In this appoint- 
ment, no one can participate, either immediately or in- 
directly, who does not possess a common interest with 
the community. We are justified, therefore, in aban- 
doning chance, and confiding in choice : our practice 
corresponds with our theory ; and our theory is admit- 
ted to be just. An election made by those, whom we 
have described, authorized by the constitution, directed 
by the laws, held oi^ the same day and for the same pur- 
pose, but at different smd at distant plaees-*^uch «n 
election n^ay certaiidy be carried on with fairne9s and 
with regularity ; and its event may be considered as the 
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genuine production of design, and not as the.casii;^ tt^ 
suit of a " lottery." ^ 

^. 
In one important particular — ^the unity of the execu-^ 
tive power — ^the constitution of the United States 8tan4fl^ 
on an equal footing vrith that of Great Britain. In one 
respect, the provision is. much more efficacious. 

The British throne is surrounded by counsellors* 
With regard to their authority, a profound and mysteri- 
ous silence is observed. One effect, we kn<yw, they ' 
produce ; and we conceive it to^ be a very pernicious 
one. Between power and responsibility, they interpose 
an impenetrable barrier. Who possesses the executWe 
power? The king. When its baneful emanations fly 
over the land ; who are responsible for the mischief I 
His ministers. Amidst their multitude, and the secre- 
cy, with which business, especially that of a perilous 
kind, is transacted, it will be often difficult to select the 
culprits ; still more so, to punish them. The criminal- 
ity will be diffused and blended with so much variety 
and intricacy, that it will be almost impossible to ascer- 
tain to how many it extends, and what particular share 
should be assigned to each. 

* ft 

But let us trace this subject a little further. Though 
the power of the king's counsellors is not, as far as I can 
discover, defined or describe^ in the British constitu- 
tion ; yet their seats are certainly provided for some pur- 
pose, and filled with some effect. What is wanting in 
authority may be supplied by intrigue ; and, in the place 
of constitutional influence, may be substituted that sub> 

^ See BoL Pat KiDg. 89. 
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fiSk ascendency ,^ which is acquired and preserved by deep- 
ly dissembled obsequiousness. To so many arts, secret) 
unceasing, and well directed, can we suppose that a 
prince^ in whose disposition is found any thing weak, in- 
dolent, or accommodating, willmot be frequently indu- 
ced to yield? Hence spring the evils of a partial, an in- 
decisive, and a disjointed administration. 

In the United States, our first executive magistrate 
is not obnubilated behind the mysterious obscurity of 
counsellors. Power is communicated to him with libe- 
rality, though with ascertained limitations. To him the 
provident or improvident use of it is to be ascribed. 
For the first, he will have and deserve 'undivided ap- 
plause. For the last, he will be subjected to censure i 
if necessar}^, to punishment. He is the dignified, but 
accountable magistrate of a free and great people. The 
tenure of his office, it is true, is not hereditary ; nor is 
it for life : but still it is a tenure of the noblest 'kind : 
by being the man of the people, he is invested ; by con- 
tinuing to be the man of the people, his investiture will 
be voluntarily, and cheerfully, and honourably renewed. 

The president of the United States has such powers 
as are strictly and properly executive ; and, by his qua- 
lified negative on the legislature, is furnished with^a 
guard to protect his powers against their encroachments. 
Such powers and such a guard he ought to possess : but 
a just distribution of the powers of government requires 
that he should possess ho more. In this important 
aspect, the constitution' of the United States has much 
more regular, more correct, and better proportioned fea- . 
turj^, than are those of the constitution 6f Great Britain* 
It will be well worth while to trace this observation 
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through Tarious instances : its truth and its interecting 
consequences will, by this means, cleaify appear* 

As the king is the mAe fountain of honour; he 
has, without limitation, die constitutioiial prerogaiiTe of 
creating peers^; and of exalting to higher dignities those 
already- created. He has also the power oi SKffomtimg 
and promoting the bishops and archbishops. Tliose 
lords spiritual and temporal form oneln-anch of the kgts- 
lature. The number, therefore, and the rank of the 
members composing that branch depend entirelj on die 
pleasure of the crown. This is a rep^rehensible depen- 
dency of the legislative on the executive power. Indeed, 
experience has {uroved it to be so. A single centioy has 
not yet revolved, since twelve peers were created at mie 
time, with the avowed purpose of securing, by their 
necessary votes, the success of a favourite court system*^ 
A conviction, that, on any great crown emergency, 
recourse can be had -to a similar expedient, will natu* 
rally lead the house of lords to be cautious, in an undue 
degree, of giving pointed oppositi<»i to the crown, 
however just or well grounded such opposition might 
be. 

Another instance of the dependency <^ the house of 
lords on the king deserves to be mentioned : the speaker 
of that house, whose office it. is to preside there and 
manage the forms of their business, is the lord chan- 
cellor, whose appointment and commissicm are at the 
pleasure of the crown. 

Indeed, this undue and dangerous dependency of the 
bouse of lords seems to be acknowledged and dreaded — 
for, in one mstance, provision is made against its efecte 
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* — jby the British constitution itself. It is the indiiptt* 
table right of the house of €ommons-«-a rights over 
which they have constantly watched with a jealous soli* 
citude— that all grants of paiiiamentary aid begin in 
their* house. Several reasons have been ditigncd for 
this exclusive privilege ? ^ bat the true one, arising from 
the spirit of the conslitiilion^ is this. The lords, being 
created, at pleasure, hy the king, are supposed more 
liable to be influenced by the crown; and, being a per* 
xnanent hereditary body, are, when once influenced, 
supposed more likely to continue so, than the commons, 
who are a temporary body elected by the people. It 
would, therefore, be extremely dangerous to give the 
lor<^ any power of framing new taxes for the subject : 
it suffices that they have the power of rejecting, if 
they think the commons too lavish or improvident in their 
grants. 

^y the constitution of the United States, money bills * 
originate in the house of representatives : the reason is, 
that as that house are more numerous than the other, 
and its members are elected more frequently ; the most 
local and recent information of the circumstances of the 
people may be found there. But, as the senate derive 
their authority ultimately from the same origin with the 
other house ; they have a right to propose and concur 
in amendments in these as well as in other bills. 

But further ; the power of conferring nobility is a 
source of influence, which the Qrown possesses over the 
house of commons, as well as over the house of Iord£* 
A coronet, and all the proud preeminences and gilded 
glories which encircle a coronet, are objects of ambition^ 
whose tempthig charms, few«^very few indeed-— are 
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capable of resisting. * £ven the great commoner wisbes 
and sighs to b# something more. Will not his views be 
directed to that power, by which alone his wishes can be 
gratified? Will not his conduct receive a bias from the 
longyn^ ejecting turn of bis mind i When bis towoiqg 
hopes of elevation are suspended on the crown ; will he 
easily run the risk of seekig th^n dashed to the ground, 
by speaking, and' voting, and acting in, opposition to its 
views and measures? 

Wc are now arrived, In our progress, at another 
fountain, from which, in Great Britain, the waters of 
bitterness have plentifully flowed — I mean the fountain 
of office. We reprehend not the nature of this power, 
nor the place, where, by the British constitution, it is 
deposited* In* every government there must be such a 
power ; and it is proper, that it should be lodged in the 
hands of him, who is placed at the head of the execu- 
tive department. What we censure is^ that this pc^er 
is not circumscribed by the necessary limitations. It 
may be-^— it is exercised in favour of the members of 
both houses of parliament. Offices of trust and profit are 
scattered, with a lavish hand, among those, by whom a 
return, very dangerous to the liberties of the nation, 
may be made ; and from whom such a return is but too 
often expected. 

This is the box of Pandora, which has been opened 
on Britain. To its poisonous emanations have been 
owing the contaminated and contaminating scenes of 
venality, of prostitution, and corruption, which have 
crowded and disgraced her political theatre. To the 
same efficacy have -been owing the indiscriminate profli- 
gacy and universal degeneracy, which hd^t been diffia^ 
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led through every chann^}^ into which the treasures of 
the publick have procured admissiott. * In the house 
of loipdf, this stream of influence may flow without 
measure and without end. Some attempts have been 
made to confine it in the house of commons ; but they 
h^ve been feeble and unavailing. If any nlember of thia^ 
house accepts an oflice under the crown, his seat, it is 
true, is vacated ; but he may be immediately reelected. 
This provision, flimsy as it is, extends not to ofiicers in 
the army or navy accepting new commissions. The 
ardent- aspirations after military preferment are thus 
left to be exerted, with all their energetick vigour, in 
promoting the designs of the crown, or of the ministers 
of the crown. 

But fears, as well as hopes, operate in favour of tl\^ 
influence, which we have been tracing in so many direc- 
tions. For the members hold their offices and commis^ 
sions, and, consequently, may be dismissed from them, 
at the pleasure of the crown. 

Indeed, this influence has been so great and so uniform, 
that for more than a century past, it has been found, that 
reliance could be placed on it implicitly. Accordingly, 
during that whole period, the king has never once been 
under the disagreeable necessity of interposing his nega- 
tive to prevent the passing of an obnoxious law. . It has 
been discovered to be a less ungracious, though not a 
less efficacious method, to stop its progress in one of tht 
two houses of parliament. 

To the power of the crown to confer offices on mem- 
]i)ers of parliament, we may also ascribe those numerous 
and violent dissensions, which, on so many occasions. 
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■nd some of them Terjr crki^ oaes, kafrt couv^iked ihe 
national copncilaf and SAoriftced the aatWnal interests. 
Ample though the tneaas are^ wkich thd cvamM can 
employ in gaining and securing members, by the oftcea 
in its gift, they are insufficiest to gratify all. To ft su^ 
aaajority, the object most be confined. But of ^majo- 
rity, gained by die interest of the court, the necessary 
consequence ii, a minority in c^poskkm to its measures.' 

I 

The above is a plain and simple acconnt of the man- 
ner^ in which the parties in pafliament have been frrsied, 
and in which they hacve, without interruptiofi, beai con* 
tinued ; though, ou both sides,, a veiy different account 
has been uniformly attempted to be palsied upon the 
publick. Neither side haa dK>sen to give a true history 
and character either of themailves or of their antagonists : 
each finds its interest in appearing, and in repre^entfaig 
the other,, under x borrowed daess. WhXe the inflnence 
of the crown, produ^bd by offices of trust and profit 
bestowed upoft members of pariiament, shall continue, 
this state of formed and irreconcilable parties will con- 
tinue also. * 

The result is, that a provision, by which the members 
of the legislature will he precluded, while they remain 
such, from offices, finds, with great t^opriety, a place in 
the constitution of the United States. In this important 
particular, it has a decided superiority over the constieu^^ 
tion of Great Britain. 

Perhaps the qualified negative of the president of the 
' United States on the proceedings of the senate and 

* Itwast}iesapngo£KiAgWiiBaQi|thatifhefaadp]aoesenmi#L 
to give^ tbe names of whig and tory weald soon be lost. 
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house of representatives in ' congress, possesses adviEm* 
tage^ over an absolute negative, such as that vested in 
the cff>wn of Great Britain over the proceedings of the 
lords and commons. To this last, recourse would not 
be had, unless on occasions of the greatest emergency. 
A determination not to interpose it without the last 
necessity, would prevent the exercise of it in many 
iBStaoces, in which it would be proper and salutary. In 
this manner, it would remain, like a sword always in the 
scabbard, an instrument^ sometimes of distant apprehen- 
sion, but not of present or practical utility. The exercise 
of the qualified negative is not an experiment of either 
dangefous or doubtful issue. A snudl bias it turns with- 
out noise or difficulty. To the operation of a powerful 
ibias, which cannot be safely checksd or diverted, it 
decently tnd leisurely gives way. 

The qualified negative will be highly advantageous in 
another point of view : it will form an index, by which, 
fr6m time to time, the strength and height of the eurrent 
of publick opinions and publick movements may, with 
considerable exactness, be ascertained. Whenever it is 
exercised, the votes of all the members of both the houses 
must be entered on their journals. The single point, 
that there is a majority', will not be the only one, which 
w91 appear: it will be evinced also, how great that 
-majority is. If it consists of less than two thirds of 
both houses, it seems reasonable, that the dissent of the 
executive department should suspend a business, which 
is already so nearly in equilibrio. On the other hand, if, 
after aH the discussion, investigation, and consideration, 
Wbich must have been employed upon a bSl in its diifer- 
ent stages, before its presentment to^e president of the 
Umted States^, and after its return from him with 
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objections to it, two thirds of each house are still -of 
sentiment, that it ought to be passed into a law ; thi» 
would be an evidence, that the current of puMick 6|iinion 
in its favour is so strong, that it ought not to be oppos&d.- 
The experiment, though doubtful, ought to be made, 
whttk it is called for so long and so loudly. 

Besides ; the objections of the preddent, even when un* 
successful, will not be without their use. If the law, not- 
withstailding all the unfavourable appearances, which ac- 
curate political disquisition discovered against it, proves, 
upon trial, to be beneficial in practice ; it will add one to 
the many instances, in which feeling may be trusted more 
than argument. If, on the contrary, experience shows 
the law to be replete with all the inconveniences, which 
sagacious scrutiny foresaw in its operations, tke disease 
will no sooner appear, than the remedy will be knowB 

and applied. 

» 

Another advantage, of very general and extensive 
import, will flow from the qualified negative possessed by 
the president of the United Statep. His observations 
upon the bills and acts of the legislature will, in a series 
of time, gt^ually furnish the most valuable and the best 
adapted materials for composing a practical system of 
legislation. In every successive period, experience and 
reasoning will go hand in hand ; and will, jointly, produce 
a collection of accurate and satisfactory knowledge, which 
could be the separate result of neither. 

By the Bridsh constitution, the power '«f .jndgoq^ift 
the last resort is placed in the hotae cif^lavda. Hii 
: allowed, by an English writer on that constitution, that 
there is nothing in the formation of the house of kwds; 
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MU>T in the education, habits, character, or professions of 
.|3ie members who compose it ; nor in the mode of their 
appointment, or the right, by which they succeed to their 
places in it, that suggests any intelligible fitness in the 
nature of this regulation J £cclesiasticks, courtiers, 
naval and milit^y officers, young men, just of age, bom 
to their elevated station, in other words, placed there by 
chance, are, for the most part, the members, who com- 
pose this important and supreme tribunsd. These are 
the men, authorized and^assigned to rievise and correct 
the decisions, pronounced by the sages of the law, who 
have been raised to the seat of justice on account of their 
professional eminence, and have employed their lives 
in the study and practice of the jurisprudence of their 
country. There is surely something, which, at least in 
theory, appears very incongruous in this establishment 
of things* The practical consequences of its impropriety 
are, in a considerable degree, avoided; by placing^ in the 
house of lords 6ome of the greatest law characters in 
the kingdom ; by calling to their assistance the opinions 
of the judges upon leg^ questions, which come before 
die bouse for its final determination ; and by the great 
deference which those, who are uninformed, naturally 
pay to those, who are distinguished by their information. 
After all, however, there is a very improper mixture of 
legislate and judicial authority vested and blended in 
the same assembly. This is entbely avoided in the con* 
atitution of the United States. 

4 

It may, perhaps, be objected, that, by this constitu* 
tiosi, one branch of the legislature *is to present and the 
^er is to try impeachments. The answer is obvious. 

i 3. Palejr. 283. 283. 
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I 

In^achmeots, and ofiencea and ofienders impeadisMc^ 
come not, in those descriptions, within the sphere of orcfr 
muy jurisprudeace. They m founded on differait prii> 
ctples ; are governed by different maxims » and are dixect> 
ed to different objects : for this reason, die trial and 
punishment of an offence on an impeachment, is no bar 
to a trial and punishment of the same offence at comacKnt 
law. 

a 

In the judicial establishments of Great Britain, there 
IS, we cheerfully confess, much to admire, and much to 
imitate. The judges are the grand depository of the 
fundamental laws of the kingdom ; and have gained a 
known and stated jurisdiction, regulated by certain and 
established rules, which cannot be altered, but by act of 
parliament. By the statute 13. W« III.k:. 2. ^^ An act for 
the further limitation of the crown, and better securing 
the rights and liberties of the subject," provision is made^ 
that after the said limitation shall take effect, the com* 
missions of the judges shall be, not, aa formerly^ ^^duiante 
bene placito," but ^^quamdiu bene se gesserint;'' that 
their salaries shall be ascertained and established; but 
that it may be lawful to remove them on the addrraw of 
both houses of parliament. , 

Though^ in virtue of thi& law, the judges received 
cottimiasiona to hold thtir oficea during their good behaip 
Viour ; it was supposed, that their seata were ioianediald^ 
vacated by the demise of the crown. Whoi their seats 
wfste vacated, dietc salaries terminated* A new com- 
miAflMn, it i» true, migfat be givoi, and, if giveB, must 
be given duriiig good behayiour ; but anew ocnmisskm 
might also be refused, by th^ successour to the throne. 
Under the new commisston, if ^en, a different salary 
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might. be asaigned. In this state of depGodeatt^ aot so 
id^^grading, mdced^ as it had been, but still veiy preca^ 
viotts, and, as it respected the heir apparent of the thronei 
vety embarrassing aad kumiliating, the judges of En^ 
latod GOQlinned till the first year of the reign of George 
Ae third. 

That Prince, soon after his accession, declared, from 
^le throne, to both houses of parliament, that he looked 
iqpon the independency uid uprightness of judges as 
essential to the impartial administration of justice, as one 
of the best securities to the rights and liberties of the 
subjects, and as most conducive to the honour of Im 
down* He, therefore^ recommended it to the consider* 
ation of^ parliament, to make further provision for con^ 
tinuing the judges in the enjoyment of their offices 
during their good behaviour, notwithstanding the demise 
of the crown ; and for eniri)ling him to secure their sala* 
jries during the continuance of their commissions* Pro* 
vision was accordingly made, by parliament, for both 
those purposes. But the judges are still liable to be 
removed by the king, ufCai the address of bolli houses 
of parliament. 

This establishment for the administradon of justice 
appears, in the opiniKlBi of Mr. Paley, no undisesmiiiy 
jiKlge of the subject, to apprcyach so near to perfection^ 
as to justify Hkn in deekring;,^ that a politician, who 
should sit down to delineate a plan for the dispetaiiiosr 
of pdblick justice, gaajeded against all actleas to influaiea 
and corruption, and hring^g togedMr the separate advsn* 
tq;es of knowledge said impnrtialil^, w6ald find, when 
he had done, that he had been transcribing the judicial 
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constitution of England.^ ^ It may teach," contimicv 
he, ^^ the most discontented among us -to acquiesce ia 
the government of his countty, to reflect that die pure, 
wise, and equal administratic^ of the hiws forms the first 
end and blessing of social union ; and that this blessing 
is enjoyed by him in a perfection, which he wyi seek in 
vain in any other nation of the world*'' 

Notwithstanding this high encomium, pronounoMl 
from a motive of which I cannot but approve, I hesitate 
not to institute a comparison between the judicial 
establishhient of England, and that which is introduced 
by the constitution of the United States. Nay, I am 
sanguine, that, on a just comparison, the latter will be 
found to contain many very useful and valuable improve* 
ments on the former. 

The laws, in England, respecting the independency 
of the judges, have been construed as confined to those 
in the superiour courts. ' In the United States, this 
independency extends to judges in courts inferiour as 
well as supreme. This independency reaches equally 
their salaries and their commissions. 

In England, the judges of the superiour courts do 
not now, as they did formerly, hold their commissions 
and their salaries at die pleasure of the crown ; but they 
still hold them at the jdeasure of the parliament \ the 
judicial subsists, and may be blown to annihilaticm, by die 
breadi of the legislative department. In the United 
States, the judges stand upon the sure basis of the con* 
adtution : the judicial department is independent of the 

^ 2. Fsl^. 384.285. l l.BLCQm.36r. 
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department of legislature. No act of congress can shake 
their commissions or reduce their salaries^ ^^ The judges^ 
both of the supreme and inferiour courts, shall hold their 
ofSces during good behaviour, and shall, at stated times, 
receive fdr their services a compensation, which shall 
not be diminished during their continuance in dffice.'* » 
It is not lawful for^the president of the United States to 
remove them on the address of the two houses of con* 
gress. They may be removed, however, as they ought 
to be, on conviction of high crimes and misdemeanors. 

The judges of the* United States stand on a much 
more independent footing than that on which the judges 
of England stand, with regard to jurisdiction, as well 
as with regard to commisisions and salaries. In matiy 
cases, the jurisdiction of the judges of the United States 
is ascertained and secured by the constitution: as to 
these, the power of the judicial is coordinate with that 
of the legislative department- As to the other cases, by 
the necessary result of the constitution, the authority of 
the former is paramount to the authority of the latter. 

s 

It will be proper to illustrate, at some length, the na- 
ture and consequences of these important doctrines con- 
cerning the judicial department of the United States ; 
and, at the same time, to contrast them with the doctrines 
held concerning the same department in England. Much 
useful and practical information may be drawn from this 
comparative review. 

It 18 entertaining, and it may be very instructive, to 
trace and examine the opinions of the English courts 

( M Cm!* U.S. art 3. 8.1. 
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and lawyers cottceroing the decisioii, whicli may be 
given, in the judicial department, upon the validity or 
invalidity of acts of parliament, 
• 
In some books we are told plainly, and without any 
circumlocution or disguise-i-tbat an act of pailiament 
agiunst law and reason is, therefore, void ^ — that, in 
many cases, the common law will control acts of parfiav 
ment ; and sometimes adjudge them to be utterly void: 
for when an act^of parliament is against common right 
and reason, or repugnant, or impossible to be performed; 
the common law will eontrol it, and adjudge such act 
to be void. Some statutes are made against law and 
right, which those who made theni perceiving, would not 
put them in execution ° — that an adt^ of parliament 
made agsunst natural equity, as to make a man judge in 
his own cause, is void in itself; for jura naturae sutU 
immutabiliay and they are leg^e$ legum. ^ 

My Lord Chief Justice HoU expresses himself^ upcm 
this delicate and embarrassing subject, in his usual blunt 
and decided manner : ^* It is a very reasonable and true 
saying, that if an act of parliament should ordain, that 
the same pers<m should be a party and a judge, or, which 
is the same thing, judge in lus own cause ; it would be 
a void act of parliament ; for it is impossible that (me 
should be judge and party; for the judge is to determine 
between party and party, or between the g;overn]|ient 
and the party ; and an act of parliament can do no 
wrong; though it may do several things, that look pretty 
«ld-'** 

* 4. Rq^ 13. ^ 8. Rep. 118. 

?IIab.ar, 4 13. Mod. 687. 688. 
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These doctrines and sayings, however reasonable and 
true they appear to be^ have been, nevertheless, deemed 
too bold; for they are irreconcilable with the lately 
introduced positions concerning the supreme, absolute, 
and uncontrollable* power of the British parliament. Ac- 
cordingly, Sir William Blackstone, on the principles of 
his system, expresses himself in the following manner, 
remarkably guarded and circumspect, as to the extent 
of the parliamentary power. " If there arise out of acts 
of parliament, collaterally^ any absurd consequences, 
manifestly contradictory to common reason ; they are, 
with regard to those collateral consequences, void. I 
lay down the rule with these restrictions ; though I know 
it is generally laid down more largely — ^that acts of par- 
liament contrary to reason are void. But if the parlia- 
ment will positively enact a thing to be done, which is 
unreasonable ; I know of no power that can control it ; 
and the examples usually alleged in support of this sense 
of the rule do none of them prove, that, where the main 
object of a statute is unreasonable, the judges are at 
liberty to reject it: for that were to set the judicial power 
above that of the legislature, which would be subversive 
of all government." " No court has power to defeat 
the intent of the legislature, when couched in such evi- 
dent and express words^ as to leave no doubt concern- 
ing its intention." ^ 

The successour of Sir William Blackstone in the 
Vinerian chair walks in his footsteps. " It is certain," 
he admits, ^^ no human authority can rightfully infringe 
or abrogate the smallest particle of natural or divine 
law; yet a British judge, of highly deserved estimation, 

r !• BL Com. 91. 
' TOLt I. 3 K 
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seems in some measure unguarded in asserting from the 
bench, that an act of parliament made against natural 
equity, is void in itself. The principle is infallibly true $ 
the application of it, and the conclusion, dangerous. We 
must distinguish between right and power; between 
moral fitness and political authority. We cannot expect 
that all acts of legislators will be ethically perfect ; but 
if their proceedings are to be decided upon by their 
subjects, government and subordination cease." ' 

It is very true — ^we ought to ^* distinguish between 
right and power :" but I always apprehended, that the 
true use of this distinction was, to show^ that power, 
in opposition to right, was devested of every title, not 
that it was clothed with the strongest title, to obedience. 
Is it really true, that if " the parliament will positively 
enact an unreasonable thing — a thing n^ianifestly contra* 
dictory to common reason — there is no power that can 
control it ?" Is it really true that such a power, vested 
in the judicial department, would set it above the legis-* 
lature, and would be subversive of all government ? If 
all this is true ; what wiU- the miserable, but unavoidable 
consequence be ? Is it possible, in the nature of things, 
that all which is positively enacted by parliament can 
be decreed and enforced by the courts of justice ? It will 
not be pretended. The words in two different laws may 
be clearly repugnant to one another. The law sapposes 
that, sometimes^ this is the case ; and accordingly has 
provided, as we are told in the Commentaries, that, in 
this case, the later law takes place of the elder. *^ Leges 
posteriores, priores contrarias abrogant," we are told, 
and pr(^erly told, is a maxim of universal law, as well 

* £1. Jur. (4to.) 48. 
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9S of the £nglish constitutions.^ Suppose two such 
repugnant laws to be produced in the sa^e cause, before 
the same court : what must it do ? It must control one, 
or obey neither. In this last instance, the remedy would 
1>e worse than the disease : but there is not the least 
occasion to have recourse to this desperate remedy. 
The rule which we have cited from the Commentaries, 
shows the method that shoul^ be followed. In the case 
supposed, the £rst law is repealed by the second : the 
ibecond, therefore, is the only existing law. 

f 

4 

Two contradictory laws, we have seen, may flow 
from the same source : and we have also seen, what, in 
that case, is to be done. But two contradictory laws 
may flow likewise from different sources. One superiour 
to the other : what is to be done in this case ? 

We are informed, in another part of the Commenta- 
ries, that, " on the two foundations of the law of nature, 
and the law of revelation, all human laws depend ; that 
is to say, no human la^s should be suffered to contra- 
dict these"— " that, if any human law should enjoin us 
to commit what is prohibited by these, we are bound to 
transgress that human law, or else we must offend both 
the natural and the divine. ^ What ! are we bound to 
transgress it ? — And are the courts of justice forbidden 
to, reject it? Surely these positions are inconsistent and 
irreconcilable. 

But to avoid the contradiction, shall it be said, that we 
are bound to suppose evtry thing, positively and plainly 
enacted by the legislature, to be, at least, not repugnant 

' 1. BL Com. 59. "" Id. 42. 43. 
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to natural or revealed law i This may lead us out of 
intricate mazes respecting the omnipotence ; but, lam 
afraid, it will lead us into mazes equally intricate and 
more dangerous concerning the infallibility of paiti*- 
ment. This tenet in the political creed will be found «a 
heterodox as the othen 

^^ I know of no power/'^says Sir William Blackstone, 
^^ which can control the parliament." His meaning is 
obviously, that he knew no human power sufficient for 
this purpose. But the parliament may, unquestionably, 
be controlled by natural or revealed law, proceeding 
from divine authority. Is not this authority superiour 
to any thing that can be enacted by parliament i Is not 
diis superiour authority binding upon the courts of jus* 
tice ? When repugnant commands- are delivered by t^o 
different authorities, one infejiour and the other supe* 
riour ; which must be obeyed i Wh^n the courts of jus- 
tice obey the superiour authority, it cannot be said with 
propriety that they control the inferiour one ; they only 
declare, as it is their duty to declare, that this inferiour 
one is controlled by the other, which is superiour. They 
do not repeal the act of parliament: they pronounce it 
void, because contrary to an overruling law* From 
that overruling law, they receive the authority to pco^ 
nounce such a sentence. In this derivative view, tbiQir 
sentence is of obligation paramount to th« act of the im 
feriour legislative power. 

In the United States, the legislative authority is sub- 
jected to another octroi, beside that arising from nam* 
ral and revealed law s it is subjected to the control ari^ 
sing from the constitution. From the constitution, the 
legislative department, as well m every other part of 
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government, derives its power : by the constitution, the 
legislative, as well as every other department, must be 
directed ; of the constitution, no alteration by the legis- 
lature can be made or authorized. In our system of ju- 
risprudence, these positions appear to be incontroverti- 
ble. ^ The constitution is the supreme law of the land : 
to that supreme law every other power must be inferiour 
and subordinate. 

Now, let us suppose, that the legislature should pass 
an act, manifestly repugnant to some part of the con- 
stitution; and that the operation and validity of both 
should come regularly in question before a court, form- 
ing a portion of the judicial department. In that de- 
partment, the ^^ judicial power of the United States is 
vested" by the "people," who "ordained and estab- 
lished" the constitution. The business and the design 
of the judicial power is, to administer justice accord- 
ing to the law of the land/ According to two contradic- 
tory rules, justice, in the nature of things, cannot pos- 
sibly be administered. One of them must, of necessity, 
give place to the other. Both, according to our suppo- 
sition, come regularly before the court, for its decision 
on their operation and validity. It is. the right and it is 
the duty of the court to decide upon them : its decision 
must be made, for justice must be administered accord- 
ing to the law of the land. When the question occurs — 
What is the law of the land ? it must also decide this 
question. In what manner is this question to be decided ? 
The answer seems to be a very easy one. The supreme 
power of the United States has given one rule : a subor- 
dinate power in the United States has given a contradic- 
tory rule : the former is the law of the land : as a neces- 
sary consequence, the latter is void, and has no operas 
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tion* In this maimer it is the right and it is the duty of 
a court of justice, under the constitution of the United 
States, to decide. 

This is the necessary result of the distribution of 
power, made, by the constitution, between the Iqgisla* 
tive and the judicial departments. The same constitu* 
tion is the supreme law to both. If that constitution be 
infringed by one, it is no reason that the infringement 
should be abetted, though it is a strong reason that it 
should be discountenanced and declared void by the 
other. 

The effects of this salutary regulation, necessarily re- 
sulting from the constitution, are greatt and iUustrious, 
In consequence of it, the bounds of the legislative pow* 
er — a power the most apt to overleap its bounds— are 
not only distinctly marked in the system, itself ; but 
effectual and permanent provisionr is made, that every 
transgression of those bounds shall be adjudged and 
rendered vain and fruidess. What a noble guard against 
legislative despotism ! 

This regulation is far from throwing any disparage- 
ment upon the legislative authority of the United States* 
It does not confer upon the judicial department a power 
superiour, in its general nature, to that of the legislature ; 
but it confers upon it, in particular instances, and for 
particular purposes, the power of declaring .and en- 
forcing the superiour power of the ^constitution — the su- 
preme law of the land. 

This regulation, when considered properly, is viewed 
in a favours^ble light by the legislature itself. ^^ It has 
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been objected," said a learned member^ of the house of 
representatives, in a late debate, ^^that, by adopting the 
bill before us, we expose the measure to be considered 
and defeated by the judiciary of the United States, who 
may adjudge i^t to be contrary to the <6onstitution, and 
therefore void, and not lend their aid to carry it into 
execution. This gives me no uneasiness. I am so far 
from controverting this right in the judiciary, that it is 
my boast and my confidence. It lea4s me to greater de* 
cision on all subjects of a constitutional nature, when 
I reflect, that, if from inattention, want of precision, 
or any other defect, I should do wrong, there is a pow- 
er in the government, which can constitutionally prevent 
the operation of a wrong measure from affecting my con- 
stituents. I am ' legislating for a nation, and for thou- 
sands yet unborn ; and it is the glory of the constitution, 
that there is a remedy for the failures even of the legis- 
lature itself." 

It has already appeared, that the laws, in England)^ 
respecting the independency of the judges, have been 
construed as confined to those in the superiour courts. 
In many courts, nay in almost all the court;;, which 
have jurisdiction in criminal, even in capital cases, the 
judges are still appointed and commissioned occasionally, 
and at the pleasure of the crown. Those courts, though 
possessing only a local jurisdiction, and confined to par- 
;ticular districts, are yet of a general nature, and are 
universally diffused over the kingdom. Such are the 
courts of oyer and terminer and general gaol delivery. 
They are held twice in every year in every county of the 
kingdom, except the four northern ones, in which they 

/ V Mr. Elias Boudinot. 
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are held only once, and London and Middlesex, in 
which thejr are held eight times* By their commis- 
sions, the judges of those courts have authority io hear 
and determine all treasons, felonies, and misdemeanors ; 
and to try and deliver every prisoner who shall be in the 
gaol, when they arrive at the circuit town, whenever 
indicted, or for whatever crime committed* Sometimes 
also, upon particular emergencies, the king issues a 
special or extraordinary commission of oyer and termi- 
ner and gaol delivery, confined to those offences which 
stand in need of immediate inquiry and punishment. 
Those courts are held before the king's commissioners, 
among whom are usually — but not necessarily, as it would 
seem— two judges of the courts at Westminster.^ 

It is somewhat surprising, that, in a nation where the 
value of liberty and personal security has been so long 
and so weU known, less care has been taken to provide 
for the ind^^ndency of the judges in criminal than in 
civil jurisdiction. Is property of more consequence dian 
life or personal liberty ? Is it more likely to become the 
selected and devoted object of ministerial vengeance or 
resentment ? If peculiar precaution was necessary or 
proper to ensure the independence of die judges on the 
crown, one would think it most reasonable to apply that 
precaution to the independence of those judges, who'^ 
exercise criminal jurisdiction. Even treason may be 
tried before judges, named, for the occasion, and during 
pleasure, by him, who, in law, is supposed to be person- 
ally as well as politically dfended. 

To the constitution of the United States, and to those 
who enjoy the advantages of that constitution^ no judgea 

"^ 4 BlCom.S66.S6r. 
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are known, but such as hold their offices during good 
behaviour. 

With regard to the institution and establishment of 
juries, as well as those of judges, an advsmtage is pos- 
•eased under the constitution of th^ United States, 
greater dian what is possessed under the constitution of 
Great Britain. This subject deserves to be placed in the 
clearest and strongest point of view* 

To be tried only by men of one's own condition, is 
one of the greatest blessings — ^to know that one can be 
tried only by sijich men, is one of the greatest securities^— 
which can be enjoyed undcv any government. 

If the trial of causes w«s committed entirely to one 
elected body of men^ deprived, by their situation, of 
faaviiig many opportu»ities of knowing particularly the 
circumstances and characters of the parties, who come 
befote them ; it could not be expected, that the proper 
and practical adjustment of facts to persons' would, in 
every instance, be made* The transactions of life will 
be best investigated by a competent number of sensible 
and unprejudiced jurymen, summoned and assembled for 
tach particular cause* Such men will be triers not only 
of the facts ; but also of the credibility of the witnesses. 
They will know whom and what to believe, as well as 
whom and what to hear. Truth will be estimated by the 
•diaracter, and not by the number, of those, who give 
their testimony. The testimony of one witness will not 
•be rejected merely because it stands single ; nor will the 
tciatimony of two wit^sses be believed, if it be encoun- 
tered by reaa<m mad probability. These advantages of a 
, yw. I. 3 o^ 
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trial by jury are important in all causes: in crimifial 
causes, they are of peculiar importance. 

In criminal causes, the accusation charges not only 
the particular fact« which has been committed, but alao 
the motive or * design, to which it owed its origin, and 
from which it receives its complexion. This design is 
often so closely interwoven witH the transaction, dtat tiiie 
elucidation of both depends on a collected view of pani« 
culars, arising not merely from the testimony, but also 
from the conduct and character of the witnesses, and 
sometimes likewise from the character and conduct of 
the person accused. Of such conduct and.charactc^r, men 
of the same condition with that person, and probably of 
the same condition with the witnesses too, are the best 
qualified to make the proper comparison and estimate ; 
and consequently to determine, upon the whole, whether 
the conduct of the prisoner, comprehending both the 
fact and the motives, is, or is not, within the mean- 
ing of the law, upon which the accusation against him is 
founded. 

This institution does honour to hufdan policy : it is 
the most excellent method for the investi^tion and dis- 
covery of truth ; and the best guardian of both publick 
and private liberty, which has been hitherto devised by 
the ingenuity of man. Y^e are told by the celebrated 
Montesquieu, that Rome, that Sparta, that Carthage—^ 
states, once so free and so prosperous — ^have lost their 
liberties, and have perished. Their fate he holds up to 
the view of other states, as « memento of their own. But 
there is one consolatory distinction, which he did not 
take, and which we will apply in our favour. In Rome, 
in Sparta, in Carthage, the trial by jury did not exist, or 
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